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PREFACE. 



The present yolume, designed for private instruction as veil 
aa for ediools, is offered as a compTehensiTe outline of British 
History, SQch as may remain npon the mind of any intelli- 
gent person after liaving studied a lai^et work. It unites 
the History of the Three Kingdoms; the Editors being 
conTinced that, by having their history presented separately, 
the natives of one of the countries are apt to remain in 
ignorance of the others, and thereby to possess no means 
of cotmteracting those antipathies, or at least imperfect 
sympathies, which still prevail amongst the various nations 
combined under the British Empire, and which lead to 
more important consequences, perhaps, than is general^ 
eapposed. 

A novel, and, it is hoped, useful feature, has been added, in 
8 view of the Institutions, the Commerce, Manufactures, and 
existing Eesources of the Empire, 

A Ohrotiologieal Index, Genealogical Tables, and numerous 

Questions for Examination, are given at the end of the 

volume. 
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HISTORY 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 



EOMAN PERIOD: A.D. 43-449- 

1. TpREVIOUS to the ChriBlian era, the British 
,Jr iBlaada, in common with the whole of northern 
and western Europe, were occupied by bEirbarous tribes, who 
boTB neariy the same relation to the civilised nations of 
Greece and Italy, which the Korth American Indians of 
the present day bear to the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
the United States. The Bomans, who for ^es had been 
extending their power over their rudo neighbours, had con- 
cluded the conquest of Gaul, now called France, when, in the 
year 55 before Christ, their celebrated commander, Juhns 
Caesar, learning irom the merchants of that country that 
there was another fertile land on the opposite side of the 
narrow sea now teemed the British Ctuinnel, resolved to 
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F THE BRITISH EUFIBE. 

proceed thither, and subject it also to tha BomKa aims, 
Disembarkiiig on the coast of Kent, he soon overawed the 
savage natives, though they were naturally warlike, and 
averse to a foreign yoke. He did not, however, gain a 
firm footing in Britain tiJl the succeeding year (54 before 
Christ), when he employed no fewer than eight hundred 
vessels to convey his troops ftom GauL Except on the 
coasts, where some tillage prevailed, tlte Britifih ttibee lived 
exactly as the Indians now do, upon animals cau^t in 
hunting. Mid fruits whiiA grew spontaneously. They 
stained and tattooed their bodies, and had no religion but a 
bloody idolatry called Druidism. 

2. Little was done on this occasion to establish the 
Eoman power in Britain; but about a century afterwards, 

namely, in the year of Christ 43, when the 
A-D- 43. Emperor Claudius was reigning at Eome, another 
lai^e army invaded tha island, and reduced a considerable 
part of it. A British 
. prince called Caradoc, 
\ or Caractacus, who 
a had made a noble 
' defence against their 
arms, was finally 
taken and sent 
prisoner to Kome, 
where he was re- 
garded with the same wonder as we should bestow upon a 
CoSk chief who had greatly obstructed the progress of 
our settlements in Southern AMca. In the 
A.U- Bl- jgg^j gj^ gj^ ofBosiT naffiod Suetonius did much 
to reduce the Britons, by destroying the numerous Dmidical 
temples in the Isle of Anglesea ; religion having, in this case 
as in many othns since, been a great support to the patriotic 
cause. He soon after overthrew tihe celebrated British 
princess Boadicea, who had raised an almost general 
insurreotion against the Boman power. 

3. In the year 79, Agricola, a still greater general, 

extended the inffuence ef Borne to the Firths of 
A-D. 78. Forth and Clyde, which he formed into ft frontier, 
by connecting them with a diain of forts. It vss his policy, 
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COSQTIKaT BT THE EOKAKS. 3- 

afisi ha had sabdued part of the conntty, to render it 
permanoiitlf attached to £ome, by mttoducing the pleaenies 
and hixiiiies of the capitaL He was the £iBt to eail loand 
the island In the year 84, having gone beyond the Forth, 
he was opposed by a great concouise of the mde iohabitantB- 
of the north, under a chief, named by the Boman hietorianSr 
Galgacus, whom he completely overthrew at Mons Qrampaig, 
or the Grampian Mountain j a spot which cannot ho identified 
in modem geography. Tacitus, a writer related to Agricola, 
gives an impreBsive account of this conMct, and exhibits the 
bravery of the native forces as very remarkable ; but the 
correctness of hia details cannot be much depended 6n. 

4. It appears that Agricols, while on the west coast of 
Scotland, was desiroos of also conquetiog Ireland, which he 
thought would be useful, both as a medium of communi- 
cation with Spain, and as a position whence he could overawe 
Britain. He formed an acquaintance with an Irish cbie^ 
who, having been driven from his country by civil conuno- 
tlons, was ready to join in invading it. By him Agricola 
was infotmed that the island might be conquered hj one 
legion and a few auxiliaries. The inhabitants, according to 
Tacitus, bore a near resemblance to the Britons. 

5. It is generally allowed that the Bomans experienced an. 
unuBUol dc^TM of difBoulfy in aubduing the Britons ; and it 
is certain that they were baffled in all their attempts ttpon 
the iiotthem part of Scotland, which was then c^ed 
Caledonia ■ The most they could do with the inhabitants 
of that country, was to build waUs across the island to 
keep ILem by themselves. The first wall iras „ 
bnilt in the year 12J, by the Emperor Hadrian, -^"^ "^ 
between itfewcaatle and the Solway Firth. The second, aa 
eartiiirork and trench, was formed in the reign of the 
Emperor Antcminnis about the year 140, o^ " -.tf. 
connection of tiie line of forte which Agricola *■*'■ ^*'' 
had established between the Firths of Forth and Clyde. 
This boundary would appear to have not been long kept, for 
it is supposed that, about 210, the Emperor Severus fortified 
the lanpart between the Tyne and Solway. Bomon arinies, 
howevei^ probably under the command of Lollius Urbicui^ 
bad penetetted for beyond the more northerly wall, although, 



i niBTOKT OF THE BRITIBH EMPIRE. 

nnfortonately, no accounts of their reception are preserved. 
From comparing Roman remains lately discovered, with 
ancient gei^iaphiea, it is lietd aa established that the 
Bomana reached the north-east end of Loch 14'ess, near the 
modem town of Inverness. The numbei of roads and camps 
which they made, and the r^ularity with which the country 
was divided into stations, prove their desire to preserve these 



. When the conquest was thus so far completed, tho 
country was divided into six provinces, of the followii^ 
names and boundaries : — 

Britannia Prima, or First 'Britain, to the south of the 
Thames and Severn. 

Britannia Seamda, or Second Britain, containing Wales 
and the adjoining districts along the Severn. 

Flama Cwsariensis, from tho two former provinces to the 
German Ocean, the Hnmber, and the Dee. 

Maxima CcBsariensis, to the north of the Homber from its 
mouth to tho mouths of the Tyne and Eden. 

Valentia, Irom the Tyne and Eden to the Forth and 
Clyde. 

VespasiaTia, the level country beyond the Forth, over 
which the Romans had only a temporary dominion. 

7. The country was governed in the usual manner of a 
Roman province ; generally under a pro-pnefect. Sometimes 
the emperor himself was present A campaign against the 
northern barbarians, in tho Jear 208, was conducted by the 
emperor Severus in person, Constantine the Great, who ia 
distinguished as the first Roman emperor who embraced the 
Christian religion, and took it under his protection, was at York 
when he commenced his reign (a.d. 306). Magnentius, who 
ended a short reign in 353, was a native of our island. Britain 
often affected by her aid or her resistance the current of events 
in the empire at large ; and on several remarkable occasions, 
she sent large armies of her youth to fight upon the continent. 
Throughout the country, agriculture and other peaceful arts 
were pursued ; and there were many cities and towns con- 
taining temples, baths, mints for coinage, theatres, and other 
buildings denoting a certain amount of civilisation in tho 
inhabitants. The towns bearing chesler or cesler aa part of 
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COSQOBBT ET THE 8AX0S& 6 

theii names — from costrwrn, Latin foi a camp — tite all of 
Homan origin : otlieTa which, once Nourished have been bo 
completely destroyed, that the plough now pasGea over their 
sites. The religion of the Gospel made its way at an early 
period into Eoman Britain. We hear of it being there in 
comparative purity in 309 ; at a synod held at Arlea, in 
France, in 314, there were bishopa and other church-digni- 
taries, representing Briton, lliere is, however, great obscurity 
over the history of Christianity in Britain during the Boman 
sway. A l^nd r^rding St Aiban, who was said to be the 
first British martyr, a.d. 303, and in whose honour the grand 
church of St AlbaJi'a was afterwards remed, is now much 
doubted. 



Oonnnest by tlie Saxons : A.D. 149-585. 

8. At length a time came when tlio Bomans could no 
longer defend their own proper country against the barbarouB 
nations of the north of Europe. The troops were withdrawn 
from Britain, which was informed that it must 
thenceforward provide for its own defence. There "^' **'^ 
then ensued a brief period of anarchy, during which a Roman 
faction struggled with one composed of the native people ; 
the former, headed by a chief named Aurehus Ambroaianus ; 
the latter, led by a prince named Vortigern ; while attacks 
from the Caledonians of the north added to the distress and 
confusion. It is stated, but not upon the best anthori^, 
that the people became so harassed by their enemies, as to 
send a letter, called ' The Groans of the Britons,' to the 
Boman consul .^tius, telling how the baibariana drove them 
to the sea, and the sea threw them back upon the barbarians, 
80 that they had only a choice between tbe awords of theii 
enemies and the waves; and entreating for help, which, 
however, could not be rendered. 

9. In these circumstances, Vortigern resolved to call foreign 
aid from another quarter. There dwelt at this time in the 
countries opposite to Britain, a set of vrarlike tribes, much 
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'4 mSTOBT or TBB BRTTIBH EUPIBB. 

given to piratical adventare — the Jutes, in modem Jatluiil, 
a part o£ Denmark ; the Angles, in the country now forming 
the duchies of Schleawig and Holstein ; and the Saxona, in 
the provinces around the mouth of the Elbe. Invited by 
Vortigem, three keels or little ships, faU of Jutes, nnder the 
commHud of two brothers, named Hekokt and Hobsa, landed 
in K.ent in the year 449. This was only the b^inning of a 
series of invasiona, which ended in giving a new set of masters 
and a new name to the southem-part of the island. About 
456, many more of Hengist's countrymen having arrived, he 
was able to contend with the native chiefs, and a victory over 
them at Cray establi^ed him and his iiucceseors as kings of 
Kent There followed a settlement by the Saxons, under a 
chief named Ella, in the country next adjacent to the west- 
ward (a.D. 477), and another, also by the Saxons, under 
Cerdio, in the modem Hampshire (a.d. 495). It is thought 
to have been in opposing Cerdio, that a British prince named 
Arthub performed certain feata of valour on which much 
romance and fiction has since been founded. In reality, while 
there is scarcely a more celebrated name than that of King 
Arthur, it is doubts if each a person ever existed. 

10. About the year 530, a number of obscure Saxon 
adventurers established themselves on the north side of the 
Thames, gradually advancing till they obtained possession of 
London, which was then known only as a small trading town. 
As Ella's kingdom was called 3msex, that is Sooth Saxons, 
and Cerdic's was named IFwsear, or West Saxons, so this last 
was denominated Essex, that is, East Saxons. Some yeara 
later, we find the Angles pourii^ themselves in 

A.D. 547- gj^j numbers upon the remaining eastern shores, 
where they formed successively the kingdom of East Anglia, 
embracing the modem counties of Suffolk, Korfolk, and 
Cambridge; the Hi^dom of X'orthumberlaTid, extending 
between the Humber and the Forth, and the kingdom of 
Mereia, which ehiefly embraced the modem midland counties; 

A D fiflR ^^"^ *^® Angles came the name Atigle-land, or 
■ "" England, which gradually was applied to the 
whole island sonth of the Tweed. All of these invaders were 
heathens, and extremely barbarous ; but they were poeeessed 
of so mu(^ warlike ehngy that the Britons either submitted 
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nfTBODUCmOIT OF GHBEBTumCT. 7 

or gradnall; retired before tliein into Cornwall and Wales ; 
pioviacea which continae to be moinl; occupied by their 
descendants, 

11. In the aer^ith centuiy, we find in Britain eeren Anglo- 
Saxon kizigdoms, commonly recognised by hiatonans as the 
Saxoh H^tabcht (heptarchy bom the Greek, signifying 
eeven kingdoms) ; likewise three petty British kingdoms, 
extending along the west and moie monntainons side of 
lihe island — Wales, with nearly its present limits; Cumbria, 
which compiised Cumberland and WestmOTcland ; and Stralk' 
dyde, whidi consisted of the shires of Dnmbaitou and 
Boi&ew, with part of Lanarkshire, having the town of 
Dwnbartou (then called Alclyde) for its capital To the 
north of &e Forth dwelt a nation called the Ficts, who also 
bad a king, and were, in all probability, the people with 
whton Agricola had fought vuu^ the name of Caledonians. 
lit the Western Highlands there was another nation, known 
by the name of the Scots, or Dalriads, who had gradoalfy 
migrated thither &om Ireland, between the middle of the 
thud century and the year 50^ when they established, nndot 
a chief named Fergus, a monarchy destined in time to absorb 
all the rest. About the year 700, there were no fewer than 
fifteen kiags, or chiefs, within the island, while Ireland was 
nearly in the same condition. In Britain, at the same time^ 
five languages were in use, the Latin, Saxon, Welsh (or 
British), the FictiBh, and the Irish. Ilie prosperity of the 
whole country has been found to increase as these nations 
and principalitiee were gradually amassed together. 



Introdnctton of Ohristlanity- 

1 2. Ai-THOiiGH the gospel had been preached to tl 
and we hear of bishops established among them, it does not 
eppear that they possessed a national church, or were generally 
christiaitised ; otherrrise we should not have found that Saxon 
K nglan H existed in a state of heathenism at the close of the 
sixth century. During the earlier part of the Saxon rule, 
the lig^ of the gospel seems only to have been maintained 
In Cornwall) Wales, and othsr districts, where Saxon inflnenoa 
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wasanknown. It was introduced into Ireland by a missionaiT' 
named Patrick, and about lie same tima 

A.r. 430-464. ijj^ Scotland by one named Ninias, who 
built at Whithorn, in the modem Wigtonshire, a church, 
called Candida Casa, the first such stractare erected within 
the bounds of modem Scotland. From Ireland, a hundred 
years later, a holy man, named Coluuba, migrated to lona, 
one of the western islands, and thence began to diffuse a 
knowledge of Christianity into the western parts of Scotland. 
Still there was nothing but Paganism amoi^ the Saxons in 
England. 

13. At length a mission, sent by Gr^ory of Eome, under 
a holy man named Augustine, landed on the IrIb 

A-v- OTO- pf Thanet, and beii^ fevourably received by 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was enabled to baptise great numbers 
of the people. From that time we must' date the regular 
introduction of Chxistianify into England. The country was 
gradually divided into bishoprics; churches, generally of small 
size, were built ; monasteries, or bodies of men devoted to 
a religious life, were established; and the blessings of educa- 
tion were also, to a small extent, diffused among the people. 



Saxon CoEland as One Kingdom. 

14. In time, some of the Saxon kingdoms became moro 

I the rest, and at length, about the yeai 800, 
of Wessex, acquired a paramount influence over 

the six other states, titough one or two of their 
h kings continued for some time longer to 
B reign. Thus, after an existence of from two 
H to three centuries, the Saxon Heptarchy came 
^ to be resolved into one compact state, under 
- . . the descendants of the Wessex line. Aured, 
,., . BO celebrated for his virtues, was the grandson 

of Egbert, and began to reign in the year 871. 

15. Aboutthe time when Saxon England was becoming one 
kingdom, it was exposed to frequent invasions of the Danes,- 
then a heathen and barbarous people, bub bold and adven- 
turous, and greatly skilled in ■ the management of ahips^ 
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BAXOH ONOLAND AS ONS EINaDOlI. 9 

Having established themBelTea in N'orthumbnti, they passed 
the Hiunber in the year 868, and committed the most frightful 
lavages amongst the industrious people of Meicia and East 
An^oa. Aft^watds passing into Weaaex, they were met at 
a place called .lEscesduu (perhaps Aston, in Berkshire) by 
Alfred, and for the first time checked in their career of 
conquest. On the face of the chalk-hills near by, there 
is cat the gigantic figure of a white horse, supposed (as the 



WMte Horae on CUlk-billa, Beibsbiie. 

white horse v&a the Saxon emblem) to have been designed 
as a memorial of this victory. The Danes, nevertheless, held 
possession of the country, and for several years, Alfred and 
hia tmtan or council could only meet their violence by vain 
treaties and concessions. For some time the Saxon monarch 
lived a ekulkiiig life in moorlands and amidst morasses, 
attended by a small band or wholly alona It has been handed 
down to us, that on one occasion, in a mean disguise, he was 
bdmlden to the hospitahty of a simple peasant, whose wife 
desired him, in her absence, to watch the bread which 
she had placed on the fire. Eetuming soon after, and finding 
that the stranger had been too bnay mending hie how to 
keep the bread from burning, she did not hesitate to scold 
him for hit negligence. .At another time, disguised as a 
harper, he made his way into the camp of the Banish 
daxd, and was enaUed to judge of the strength and position 
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10 HIBTOBY 0? THg BBITIBH EKFIKE. 

of Ilia forces. Tlieu, hastily gummoimig some faithfiil 
followers, he fell upon the Danes and gained a victory 
'which re-estaUished him in hia kingdom. He apenb the Test 
<£ hia life in literary study, of which he was Tory fond, and 
in forming lavs and regulations for the good of his people. 
He was, perhaps, the most able, most virtuous, and moat 
populai prince that ever reigned in Eritain ; and all this 
is the more surprising, when we find that his piedeceason 
and Buccessora, for many t^es,. were extremely cruel and 
ignorant. He' died in the year 901, in the fifty-third year of 
luaage. 

16. Edward, the aon and auccesaor of Allied, and the 
inheritor of much of his father's abilities, established his 
authority over the various provinces of England, making it 
more thoroughly one kingdom than it had been befora In 
his time (901-924), towns or boroughs, occupied by men 
pursuing handicraft trades and commerce, began to be erected 
under protection of the royal castles. To Edward succeeded 
Atheutaite (924-940), who was perhaps the greatest of all 
the Saxon monarcha. He waa undisputed master of the 
island south of the Firth of Forth, excepting Wales. He waa 
the first English sovereign who made treaties and alliances 
with continental states. A combination being formed against 
him by the Welsh, Scots, and Danes, King Athelstanemet 
them at a place called Brunanbuigh, supposed to be in 
KoriJirmbraland, and overthrew them wi^ such piodigiona 
dai^hter that peace waa seemed for the remainder of 
hia reign. He took the opporttmity to improve the 
laws left by his grandfather AHred He also favoured the 
translation of the Bible into English, \rhich Alfred had 
begun. 

17. Although reduced to anbjection, the Danes continued 
to occupy large tracts of England, particularly in the eastern 
provinces. During a series of weak reigns following upon 
A&elstane, fresh invasions of the Banes took place, led .1^ 
their own sovereigns. At lei^th, in 1017, Ejiut or Canute, 
the son of Sweyn, king of Denmark, attained the sovereignty 
of En^and by Huccesrful wars with the Saxon princes, and 
by murdering all who stood in his way. After a career marked 
by great cruelty, he became softened by the general submia- 
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«ion of the people, and for some yeaia was s great and 
popular roler. He was pioua accoiding to 
the views of his age, endowed many i 
chniches, gave lai^ gifts to the clergy, ji 
and made a penitential pilgrimage to Eome. n 
There was so &r a moral grandeur in Cannte, ' 
that be was disgusted with the flatteries of his 
courtiers. As they attributed to him a power ^'^T^ '■^^ °' 
above what was natural, he resolved to ^ve , 
them a piaetieal reproof Seating himself on the sea-shore, 
while the tide was rising, he commanded the waves to advance 
no farther, and not to preaimie to wet his robe. The sea 
of course rolled on, and aoon dashed upon him. Then rising 
and turning to his flatterers, he said to them — ' Confess 
ye now how frivolous and vain is the might of an earthly 
ting, compared to that Great Power which rules the elements, 
and can say unto the ocean, " Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther,"' It ia said that from that time he never again 
wore his crown. Thia great though barbarous kii^ di^ in 
1035, leaving England to one son, and Denmark and N'oiway 
respectively to two others. But with the son Hardiknute, after 
a re^ of two years, the Danish rule in England came to a 
conclusion. 



Early Condition of Ireland. 

18. OvsRiiOosiifG the fabulous accounts of Ireland, which 
represent it as havii^ been coloniaed by the Fhcenicians a 
thousand years before Christ, it is not to be doubted that, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, while Britain was 
stiU comparatively barbarouB, the neighbouring island was 
remarkable as a seat of learning and religion, scholars and 
priesta being sent from it to civilise the rest of western 
Europe. About the end of the e^hth century, it was invaded 
by troops of Soandinayiaus, the people then inhabiting the 
north of Europe, who plundered the country, took the 
greater part of it, and held it for some years under a chief 
of their own, who probably reigned over more territory than 
any of the Irish princes of the eighth and ninth centuries 
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These invadera are said to have htea defeated and nearly 
driven from the island, by Malaehy, King of Meath; bnt 
reinforcements from Scandinavia, arriving in the middle of 
the ninth century, enabled them to re-asaert their superiority. 
After muuh bloodshed, they eetablished themselves per- 
manently over a tract of country, and continued tn be one of 
the most powerful septa or races in Ireland, They were 
called Ostmen or Eastmen, and from them part of the 
present mixed race of Ireland is descended. 



Union of tbo Scottisli iliid Fictisti Ei&gdoma, 

19. In the year 853, Kenneth, King of the Scots, added 
the Fictlsh kingdom to his own, as ancient chroniclers say, 
by gaining a victory over the Picta, and putting them all t» 
death, bnt more probably by intermarri^e. In 1020, his 
descendant, Malcolm the Second, extended his dominiona 
over not only the south of Scotland, but a part of the north 
of England. Thus the whole island, putting aside Wales, is 
found, abont the middle of the eleventh' century, to have 
constituted only two kingdoms of unequal magnitude and 
strength — the kingdom 6f England and the kingdom of 
Scotland, under 'which distinctions they were destined to 
continue for several hundred years, neither being able to 
make much impression upon the other. 



Form of the Saxon OoTonunent. 

20. The form of government during the Saxon period is 
considered by some as the foundation of the more popular 
parts of our present constitution. It has been doubted 
whether the kings were elected by the people, or hereditary. 
It is clear that they were generally taken from one family, 
considered as the royal stock; but there was- evidently no 
regular system of descent, and the most able or powerful 
member of the family seems always to have filled the 
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vacancy. The persona nest in degree after the kinga were 
the aldermen, oi governors of sliires, whose power becamo, on 
some occasions, almost equal to that of a kii^. Hie next 
order were the thanes, or land-proprietors, who appear to 
have heen a very numerous class, and of different degrees of 
rank. Tlie ceorU, or husbandmen, were the lowest order. 
These, althongh kept in a state of subjection, were protected 
by the laws, and, when they became possessed of sufiSeient 
property, might be advanced to the rank of thanes. The 
conquered British natives appear to be the only class who 
were in the situation of slaves. For the transaction of the 
more important matters, the king held a great council, called 
the Witan or Wittenagemot, which consisted of the prelate;^ 



Baion King altUns vitli liii ffitUDSgemot. 

the aldermen, and 'the wise men' of the country. What 
class was entitled to sit under this last name, does not clearly 
appear. 

21. The country was divided into counties, at what time 
is not known, but in some districts) before the time of Alfred, 
to whom is generally assigned the credit of this arrangement 
Each county was divided into districts called hundreds, 
either from the number of families or of land-proprietors in 
tach. The himdreda were divided into Hikings, and each 
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htmdred, aa well as eacli tithing, iraa presideii over by an 
officer. Every freeman above twelve years of age wa« 
required to be enioUcd in some tithiog. The members of 
each tithing "wen a sort of perpetual seiniiity for each other's 
conduct. When one committed a crime, the others went 
obliged to produce him for pnniehment, or on failure, to pay 
the penalty; for the paniBhment of every crime was t^ 
fme. When one left his neighhoorhood, any one who 
eheltered him became responsible for his condoct after the 
second night, and if no one would become responsible iax 
him, he might be eeized as a robber. Hundred courts wjbts 
occasionally held, but the prlncip^ seat of justice was the 
county coi^ It was held at intervals by the aldermen anil 
the bishop, aloi^ with the tbanes or land-proprietors. There 
every freeman was obliged to appear and give his allegiance. 
Breaches of the peace, offences, and disputes about property, 
were there decided, anA no appeal could he made .to the king« 
onlesB the county court reused to decide. This system 
partially existed in the other countries of Europe before the 
feudal law prevailed ; but it was brought to its greatest per- 
fection under Alfred and his successors in England. An 
institution very much resembling trial by jury existed among 
the Saxons. It was usual for people in that barbarous e^, 
when accused of any crime, to appeal to some sort of ord^l, 
such as a miraculous interposition of Providence, or single 
combat, in proof of their innocenoe. Among other orde^ 
that of appealing to the oaths of twelve neighbours became 
customary among the Saxons and other northern nations ; 
but the tri(U by jury, as afterwards practised, derived some- 
thing from feudal usages. It has been much questioned 
whether the feudal system at all existed among the Saxons. 
As is .natural, they imitated some of the customs of that 
system, as practised by -the continental nations ; but the 
system was not introduced as a regular form of government 
until the invasion of the Kormana. 



Tb» AiuSo-Sazoti Oborcli. 
. Gbasuaixt under the Saxon rale Christianity was 
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q>nad thfoaghont England hj miesiouaries, and other halj 
mea who devoted themselves to a leligions life, either singly 
BBBiichoiiteSiOTCoIlectivelyinnioiiasteTiea. Intime, chnidies 
were planted, in which a r^ular service was performed by 
priests, and for which men of wBftlthfnniiBhed -endowment^ 
either from good-will to religion, or for the sfttisfaction 
of an uneasy conscience. The country was divided into 
dioceees, for which hishops were appoint^. After the cbnich 
ssenmed a settled form, there was a time in which worldly- 
mindednees, Inznry, and sloth, usurped the plaoe of warm 
rehgions feeling amoi^ the clergy, and monasteries became 
sceoes of vice and inttnorality. It is remarkable that 
during the early ages of the Anglo-Saxon church, there was 
no rule against the marriage of priests. A great change was 
brought abont in the lifter part of the tenth century by 
the celebrated Bunetan, aichbishop of Canterbury. The 
infiuence wMch he acquired by ertraordinary sanctity and 
self-denial, he employed in reforming the church, bo as 
to bring it more under subjection to the Pope. He (mforced 
celibacy among the clei^, and caused many of them to enter 
upon a monastic life. Dunstan was thought to possess 
nuTacolooB gifta, and there is a strange stoty told of his being 
assaded in bis cell by the devil, while working by night 
■t some emith-work. Suddenly snatching his led-hot tongs 
from the fire, he seized the wicked spirit by the nose, and 
Mflsed him to beUow with pain. It is certain that Dnikstan 
«&a a man of singular ability, and that during several 
rngns he was the actual ruler of the country. He died 
in the year 95S, and received the honours of a saint 



Oononwt of England by tha Honnuis. 
23. TowABDa the end of the ninth oentory, a band of 
Smwegian adventurers, under a chief named Eolf or Rollo, 
invaded the oountij bordering on the river Seine, in France, 
and in time established themselves there, as the Danes liad 
done in England. A series of Dukes, descending from Eollo, 
httame the mleis of that province, which, aa the country ■ 
of theHorthmen oi Normans, acquired the name of Normandy. 
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It was a femUy marked by great warlike energy, even for that 
Bge. Bobeit, the sixth m descent from Bollo, had a Bon named 
■William, who succeeded him, notwithstanding illegitimacy of 
birth, and who pioved to be a vigorous, warlike, a&d ambitions 
(•linco, 

24. At the death of Hardiknute, the last Danish king of 
England (1042), a Saxon prince named Edward was placed 
on the throne, chiefiy by the influence of Earl Godwin, a 
Saxon noble of remarkable vigour of character, possessing 
Kent, SusBex, and other portions of southern England. 
Edward was a Tnun of extraoTdinary piety, so as to acquire 
the name of * the confessob ;' it was thought that; 
through sanctity, he could heal certain diseases hy his touch, 
and with him originated a royal practice of touching for 
the king's evil!, or BCtofula, which lasted down to the eighteenth 
century Being essentially a weak man, he allowed Earl 
Godwin, whose daughter he had married, to exercise great 
influence in his government But being also cousin to the 
Duke of If^ormandy, and having been educated at that cotirt 
(for which reason he spoke only the French language), he, 
at the same time, cherished a number of Norman favourites. 
In struggles between Earl Godwin and these favourites, or 
between the Saxon and Norman influence, a great part- of the 
Confeasor's reign of twenty-four years was spent. When 
at length he died (January 1066), the deceased Earl Godwin's 
son, Harold, without any hereditary pretensions, made an 
easy seizure of the English crown. He was a brave man, 
and appears to have obtained the sovereignty with the 
general consent of the people, although, in a boy-prince 
named Edgar Atheling, there still existed a descendant of the 
old royal line. 

25. Duke "William of Normandyheard of Harold's accession 
with great indignation, for he considered the English throne 
as having been bequeathed to him by the Confessor, and had 
extorted from Harold a promise or oath to aid in securing it 
for bim. He immediately gathered an army, which he 
embarked for England in order to make good his claim. 
When William landed in Sussex, Harold was engaged in 
the north in putting down a rebellion which had been raised 
against him hy hia brother Toatig. He hastened southward 
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to meet the Soimas hoat, which wae encamped on a field 
near Hastings. By waiting be might have increased his aimy, 
and perhaps weakened the enemy; but he lesolved on imme- 
diate action. At a spot called Senlac (since named Battle), 
a furious conflict took place between the English and Korman 
tFoops (October 14, 10.66) ; and for a time victory seemed to 
inclme to the Saxon monarch. Seeing how firmly the English 
stood in their ranks, WiUiam caused bis men to feign a :eetreat, 
and when the others followed in disorder, he attacked them 
vigorously. After a desperate resistance, the English host 
vaa overcome with great slaughter, Harold himself being 
amongst the dead. 

26. England was thus conquered by Duke William, who 
immediately caused bimeelf to be crowned king at West- 
minster. It was at first his policy to aUow many of the 
Saxon prelates and statesmen to retain tbeir offices and lands; 
but, either enraged at their revolts, or feeling himself become 
more powerful, he finally vested almost every estate and 
ofGce in hie oivn countrymen. Every method which could 
tend to Emnihilate the Sazona as a distinct people waa 
attempted. Their customs and laws, especially the more 
popular ones, he tried to suppress. The Trench was made 
the Ullage of the court All law-papera were appointed to 
be drawn in it. The Norman-French literature was intro- 
duced, and the English language exposed to contempt, and 
even prohibited to be taught in schools. But all these 
measures were in vain, for both the language and the customs 
of the Saxons survired all efforts t« crush them. 

27. William also introduced the Feudal System, and on 
more tyrannical principles than those which prevailed in other 
countries. Its leading peculiarities were these : — The king 
ifas what is called superior, or lotd paramount of all the 
lauds in the kingdom. The proprietors of the .lands 
vers bis vassals, and held it from him. Each of these 
pioprietora might, in the same way, have vassals holding 
portions of his estate &om him, as he held the whole from 
Ibe king. In virtue of the compact formed between the two 
parties, the superior secured the vassal in his lands, while 
&e vassal, in acknowledgment, gave homage, attended the 
councils of hia superior, assisted in war, paid tribute to 
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support hia establishment, and mada donations ob certain 
events in the Eoperior's family; as, for instance, when hia 
eldest son was knighted. He was lUcewise sobject to oertain 
fines called catiuUiies, as substitutes for oertain obligations. 
Thus, if he mamed of hia own accord, and not at the desire 
of hie superior, he paid a fine; a fine was paid when the 
property changed hands, to induce the snperioi to admit iJie 
new vassal ; and in other instances. 

28. William I., sumamed The Conqueror, reigned twenty- 
one years, being chiefly engaged all the time in completang 
the subjugation of the Saxons. He died (September 10, 1087) 
from an accident in the course of a, military expedition against 
the King of France, and was bnried in the chnrcb which he 
had built at Caen, in Hormandy, He is allowed to have been 
a man of much sagacity, and a £im ruler, but of ferooious 
passions. 

29. At the time OT the Conqueror's death, his eldest son, 
Bobert, happened to be at a greater distance from Lond<m 
than the second son, William, sumamed Bufus, from the 
red colour of hia hsir. The latter was consequently enabled 
to seize upon the crown, of which he could not afterwards 
be dispossessed, till he waA shot aocidentallj by an anow 
in the Ifew Forest (Angnst 2, 1100). Towards the close 
of this ling's reign, the whole of Christian Europe ■was 
i^tated by the first Crusade — an expedition for the recovery 
of the Holy Land from the Saracens. £oh^ of li^ormaiidy 
had a high command in this enterprise, utd guned much &iae 
as a warrior ; but while he was in Italy, on his return, his 
youngest brother Hrairy usurped the throne loft vacant by 
William, so that Bobert was again disappointed of his birth- 
i^ht. Hehsy thb First — sumamed .Be»ueleTh, from hia 
being a fine schtdar — was a prince of some ability ; but he 
disgraeed himsdf by puttii^ out the eyee of his ddeet brother, 
and beepii^ him nearly 'Uurty years in oonfinonent. 



Uactoth— Uolralm Ouunar«. 

30. For some years before the Normui Conquest, the throng 
of Scotland was usurped by M&cbbth, who had killed tha 
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|>iececling kii^, Duncan IL, and dnren out his son Malcolm, 
1^8 righ^ul heir. Macbeth reigned for a long time eecoiely, 
mod is said to have been a comparatiTelf good mlet ^ bat at 
length, hie sitoatioii becoming dMcalt, he fottified the hill 
of T)nitBimiaa, in Perthfihiie, designing there to defend him- 
self to the last extremity. The fabalons historiea of the 
petiod relate that he had' been asanied by tritches that fa9 
ehoold never be overcome till Bimam wood shonld come to 
Dnnsinnan, an event that seemed not likely to happen. 
MalciJm, having obtained assistance from Sitrard, £kc1 of 
Hortfaombedand, marched against Macbeth ; Emd his men 
having leeted for a trhile at Bimam, provided themselroB 
with blenches &oni the forest to shelter them on their march 
&om the heat of the weatiier. It is said that, when Macbe^ 
saw them approaching in this manner, he gave himself np foi 
lost, and fell Em easy prc^ to Malcolm's troops. 

31. MiLCOLH was then crowned king. He was a prince 
of good natiLcal understanding and dispositicms, and from the 
-uncommon size of his head, was called in the Celtic language 
of his people, Canmore. But he had received no education, 
and was unable even to read. It chanced that a Sason 
princess, Margaret, with her brotiier, Edgar Atheling, took 
Tefoge in Scotland, and the hing secured this lady for his 
wife. £y her he was taught to read, and many civilised 
customs were introduced into his dominions. Many of her 
conntiymen were also iencouTaged to settle amongst the Scots, 
who were thereby much impioved in their manners. 

32. At the death of Malcolm, In 1093, the crown was con- 
tested lor a time by a usurper, called Donald Bane, and the 
elder sons of the late monarch ; but finally it fell 

into the peaceable possession of hia youngest son, ^"- l*"- 
Davis tes First, who was apparently a prince of madi 
superior character to the Iforman sovereigns who lived ill tiie 
same age. The church of Some havii^ now gained aa 
ascendency in Scotland, David foukded a considerable number 
of monasteries and churohea for the reception of the ministers 
of that religion. All the most celebrated abbacies in Scotland 
took their rise in his time. 
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Stephen— Henry IL 

33. Henbt Bbauclebe of EnglsucI, in order to strengthen 
hia claim by a Saxon Alliance, married Maud, the daughter 
of Malcolm Cantnoie and of the Princess Margaret Hy her 
he had an only daughter of the eame name, vhom he married 
first to the Emperor of Geimany, and then to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, eldest son of the Earl of Anjon, in I^ance. 
This lady, and her children by Flant^enet, were properly 
the heirs of the English crown ; but on the death of Heniy, 
in 1135, it was seized by a usurper named Stefhsn, a distant 
member of the Conqueror's family, who reigaed for nineteen 
years, during which the country was rendered almost desolate 
by cifil wars, in which David of Scotland occasionally joined. 
At this time, in other quarters of Europe besides England, 
the birthright of princes frequently caused great bloodshed 
And misery among the people. 

34. On the death of Stephen, the crown fell peacefully to 

Hehrt the Second, who was the eldest son of 
A.D. 1104. j£au(j^ anj the first of the Plantt^net race of 
sovereigns. Henry was an acute and politic prince, though not 
in any respect more amiable than hia predecesBora. Through- 
out this century, Christianity, as embodied by the Bonuah 
church, flourished in an extraordinary degree ; many of the 
larger churches which atill exist wore then built ; we have also 
to assign to this period many of the richly-endowed monas- 
teries. In addition to the Benedictine order of monks, who had 
existed in England before the Conquest, thero were now 
introduced two new orders, the CistercianB and CarthvaicmB. 
A very large proportion of the land had fallen into the 
hands of the clergy, who accordingly possessed immense influ- 
ence. Nevertheless, we find that Henry II., by his remark- 
able vigour of character, was able to save his country firom 
being BO entirely subjected to the Eomiah church as wei« 
some others. By a set of decrees, called, from the place in 
"Wiltshire where they were passed, the Conttituticms of 
Clarendon, he enforced (a.d. 1164) a subjection of the clei^ 
to the civil power, which the present King of Italy is only 
now struggling to establish in his own dominions. The 
greatest difficnlty of the ting arose from the pride and 
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obstinacy of the primate of CanterbaTf , the celobrated Thomas 
& Becket Thomas, being of Saxon origin, enjoyed on that 
anconnt a popularity which, with his personal qualities, made 
him a formidable adversary. After a long series of struggles 
"between King Henry and the Arehbiahop, four courtiers were 
provoked to go unauthorisedly to the church of Canterbury, 
■where, by way of a favour to their sovereign, they fell upon 
Thomas, and barbarously killed him at one of his own altars 
(D^wmher 1171). It was an imprudent as well as wicked 
sot, for it caused Thomas to be hailed as a saint and martyr, 
and the king was so iar humbled in consequence, as to he 
obliged to perform a misemble penance, receiving upon his 
bare back eighty lashea from the monks of Canterbuiy. We 
must the less wonder at this circumstance, when we coneidei 
that, about this time, the Pope had power to cause two kings 
to perform the menial service of leading his horse. 

3S. Henry had a beautiful mistress named Eosamond 
Clifford, or usually Fair Eosamond, for whom he is said to 
have built a retreat, or bower, at Woodstock, of which the 
approaches were so intricate, that no stranger could find his 
way through them. It is added that the queen, becoming 
jealous of the influence of this lady over her husband, took 
an opportunity, in the king's absence, to enter her bower, 
and oblige her to drink poieop, of which she died. Henry 
was a man of prompt wit, of which an example is given by 
historians. As he travelled through tho country, the priot 
and monks of St Swithin's Abbey threw themselves in his 
way, in the mire, complaining that the Bishop of Winchester 
had ordered them to have three dishes less at table eveiy 
day. Tho king asked how many dishes the bishop had left, 
to which they answered, ' Ten.' ' I myself have bat three,' 
said the king, 'and I enjoin the bishop to reduce you to the 
same number.' 
36. Henry II. was the most powerful king that had yet reigned 
in Britain. He possessed great hereditary domains in France, 
for which he did homage to the king of that country. He 
at the same time exacted homage from William of Scotland, 
' the grandson of David, a monarch of great valour, who took 
the surname of the lAon, and who reigned from 1 165 to 1314. 
It was during the reign of Henry IL that Ireland became a 
part of the dominions of the English kin^. , -< t 
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Tha Oonanrat of Ireland. 

37. IiT the eleTenth and twelfth centimes, the Irieli appear 
to have been in a ruder, state than they were in the time of 
tiie Heptarchy. It ia said hy an Irish historian that thej- 
possessed, notwithstanding their numerona wars, hardly any 
fori^ed places, and that the earliest building of stone and 
lime was the eeiatle of Tuam, built in 1161 by Eodericfc 
O'Connor. The country was divided into five kingdoms, 
Xeinater, Mnnster, TJlster, Connaught, and Meath ; but there 
were many inferior and nearly independent principalities. 
It seems to haye been the practice to choose one of the five 
kings as a sort of president of the body, or nominal king 
of the whole o£ Ireland. A general legislative body or council 
aeems to have been held, but with what amonnt of power 
has not been ascertained. The chiefs were continually at 
variance with each other, and not only was the soil which 
should provide the bread of the poorer classes desolated by 
wars, hut the people were obliged to pay enormous tributes, 
to enable their chiefe to carry on these contests. It may be 
added, that the country was crowded with churclunen, the 
number of bishops in 1152 being three hundred. Of this^ 
period of Irish history there are many fine arehitectuial 
remains and monuments. 

38. Such was the state of matters when some English 
barons were tempted to cross to Ireland as partisans of the 
conflicting parties, resolving to take advant^e of any 
opportunity of profiting themselves which might occur. 
Dermod MacMurchad, King of Leinster, had carried off the 
wife of Terence O'Kourk, King of BrefEney. The injured 
husband procured assistance from the other kings, and 
Dermod was deposed. He fled into England to seek 
assistance, and even followed King Henry to Guienne in 
France, and, falling at his feet, implored his interference. 
Henry had previously formed some design of invading 
Ireland, and had providently furnished himself with a bull 
or decree from the Pope, empowering him to conquer the 
country. He now either considered the project an imprudent 
one, or was too much occupied with other matters; for all 
the assistance he gave the Irish monarch was a letter of 
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credit to bis 8a1)jeote in Englsuid, allowing &nj ■who chose to 
assist in the recovery of Leinster. Dennod had Bome 
difficulty in finding any of the English haions sufficiently 
adTontoroud to ondertake the project; but, by a promise of 
his daughtei'B band, and the succession of bis kingdom, be 
at last proeuied the aid of Strongbow, Earl of Chepstow. 
The adventuie was afterwards joined by Robert Fitzstephen, 
Maurice Fili^erald, and some other Welsh knights, whose 
names afterw^xls became conspicuous in Irish history. 
Fitzstephen's detachment consisted of thirty, knights, sixty 
men in armouj, and three hundred archers ; and the others 
headed similar bodies. Several battles and considerable 
bloodshed took place, and Waterfoid and Dublin were 
stormed. As was natural, neither Dermod nor bis allies 
vere contented with merely recovering his ancient kingdom. 
Boderic 0'C9nnor, nominally king of all Ireland, inte^ered, 
though rather too late, and made a treaty, which was broken 
by the alliea Hey were interrupted in their progress by 
the death of Dermod ; and Henry, fearing lest his subjects 
should be too powerful, ordered them to return. 

39. Henry kdided in ^«land,withaforce of 400 knights, and 
4000soldiers, which effectually turned the scale in 
favour of the English, and the Irish chiefs sub- ■*■■*'■ ■!*'«■ 
mitted in all quarters. A part of the country was portioned off 
in shires, and afterwards was called the English Pale, being the 
district in iivhich the adventurers resided. It was the misfortune 
of this country that the English kings, often disturbed by com- 
motions at home, found the easiest way of governing Ireland 
to be, by sending to it a succession of dese adventurers, 
whose chief object was plunder. It is almost impassible to 
describe the dreadful confusion and anarchy which this 
system caused during the reigns of Henry II., Eiehard X, and 
John. The smallest kingdoms, or, more properly speaking, 
estates, became the subjects of wars between relations ; men 
murdered their fathers and brothers, that they might suceeed 
them ; and the English settlers, instead of spreading peac« 
and civilisation, divided themselves into p^ies with the 
natives, and often foi^ht against each other. 
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Bichard Oanr de Uon. 

40. Henry II. was much troubled in his latter years by the 
disobedience of hia children. At hia death, in 1 189, he was 
succeeded by his son Eichabd I., styled Caeur de Lion, or the 
Lion-fiearled, from hie headstrong course, and who was 
much liked by his subjects on that account, though it does 
not appear that he posBeseed any of the other good qualities 



Eii:}]aid I., from Ms Qreat SeaL 

which usually command affection. At the coronation of 
Bichard, the people were permitted to massacre many 
thousands of unoffending Jews throughout the kingdom. 
Almost immediately after his accession, he joined the King 
of France in a eecoud crasade; landed in Palestine (1191), 
and fought with prodigious valour, but with no good result. 
On one occasion, being offended at a breach of truce by hia 
opponent Saladin, he beheaded 6000 prisoners ; whose deaths 
were immediately revenged by a similar massacre of Chiistisn 
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prisoneis. In 1192, lie returned with a amall remnant of 
his gallant army, and, being ahipwi'ecked at Aquileia, 
wKudered in di^aise into the dominions of his mortal enemy, 
the Dake of Austria, who, with the Emperor of Giennany, 
detained him till he was redeemed by a ransom, which 
impoveriahed nearly the whole of hia aubjects. Thia prince 
spent the reat of hia life in nnavailing wars with Philip of 
France, and was killed at the eeige of a castle in Limouain, 
in 1 199, after a reign of ten years, of which be had spent only 
about three months in England. 



King John— Uagna Oharta- 

41, John, lie younger brother of Kichard, sncceeded, 
although Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, the son of an intermediate 
brother, was the proper heit. John, who was at once Tain, 
cmel, and weak, alienated the affections of his subjects almoat 
at the Tery first, by the assassination of his nephew, which 
be is sfud to have performed with his-own hands. It happens, 
however, that the weakness of kings is often the means of 
giving increased hbertiea and privileges to the people. The 
paltry tyranny and wickedness of John, caused his barons to 
rise against him, and the result was, that he 

was compelled by them to grant what is "f™^ l^- ^'^^"• 
called the Magna Charta, or great charter, for securing the 
various orders of hia subjects in their righte. 

42. Previously to this event, ihd Norman kings may be 
considered as having been absolute monarchs — all they had 
to di«ad being the greatneas of their own vassala, who were 
accustomed to meet, when summoEed by the king, and give 
their advice or consent on the matters laid before them, but 
did not exercise any decided control. The proper revenue 
of the crown consisted of the feudal casualties or fines 
formerly described. The principal of these was Etaiage, 
which was a composition for the performance of the proper 
duties of military vassals. This was levied to the ntmost, 
and found deficient, and then those who were not military 
vasstfls, but had acquired property by commerce, or other 
mmas, were compelled to pay tallages or aids to the king, 
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whicli were collected bj hia juatices. Money wsa laised 
by selling juatice, or by making those wlio were protected 
in the law-conrtB pay Wge sums to the king. In the midst 
of these oppiessionB, the people, and eometimes the ^oimau 
boroha themselveB, used to caU for the restoiation of the 
good old laws of the Saxon kings. 

43. At length. Magna Charta established that the monarch; 
of En^aud was limited, and that all classes of the people^ 
from &e highest to the lowest, had legal privileges which 
were not to be invaded. The feodal fines ot casualties were 
Testiict«d and made definite, and some of them abolished. IIib 
Eaciu^e, 01 aid of the militaiy vassals, was limited to particnlax 
occaeione, unless an extra aid were given by consent of the 
general council of the dignified clergy and lirons. Here w© 
have the first practical aeaertion of the right of the natiop to tax 
itself by its representatives. Mid the aouice of the practice of 
the great council, ultimately called Parliament, to demand the 
ledrees of some grievance before granting an aid. Bat^ perhaps, 
the ntost valuable stipulation directly in favour of the common 
people, was that which appointed that ' no freeman shall be 
taken, ot impiieoned, ot disseised (that is, deprived of hia 
lands), or outiawed, or banished, ot anyways destroyed ; nor 
will we pass npon him, ot commit Mm to prison, unless by 
the legal jut^ment of his peers, ot by the law of the land.' 
This has been considered as establishing two invaluable ptin.- 
ciples of our constitation : jir^ that no man is to be punished, 
ot kept in confinement, until Iw haa been put to a trial ; and, 
aecotid, that the trial must be by his equals, or a jury. Other 
provisions secured the privileges of burgha, and the proper 
forms of justice, and twenty-five barons were appointed to 
Bee that the charter ahould be safely kept. 

44, Notwithstanding the immunities granted to the people 
at this period, a species of slavery, called viHeiiuttfe, by which 
rural labonrers were ttanaforred or sold along with tito soQ, 
still existed in the country, and the Great Charter, instead 
of abolishing it^ only rendered it lesa aereie. Whatever may 
have been its presumed deficiencies. Magna Charta was a 
docnment of incalculable valne to the people. The Pope, it 
appears, t^arded it as a shameful violation of the. royal 
proK^^vet and excommunintad its anthon, u bcai^ mna, 
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he said, ttian infiflfllH. The opinioa at « modem histomn ia 
very different. He aajg, 'To hxva prodnoed the Qi«at 
Charter, to hare pTeserrod it, to faava matured it, conetitate 
the immortal claim of England on the esteem of mankind.' 
And sneh is now the nniTereal sentimeut r^aiding this fiist 
bulwark of TJ^ngliah liberty. 



Utaar in.— Origin of FarUEment. 

46. On the death of John, he yna soceaeded 1^ his eon, 
Henry III., a worthleBs prince, who- ascended the . _ 
throne in his boyhood, and reigned fifty-aii ■*'^' "^^^ 
yeua, nithout peifoimii^ one worthy act of sofficient 
consequence to be detailed. £at while he was weak and 
nseleea, he was not dangerous, except in as far aa he 
could not control the mischief worked by otheiH; and 
hence it happened that some of the heat poitiona of onr 
constitution had their origin during his reign. It has been 
already observed, that, according to the feudal system, the 
king, aa superior of all the lands in the country, was entitled 
to call all those who held lands of Tiim to a great connciL 
This was done in other countries besides England. Those 
who formed this council were the archbishops, the bishops, 
the abbots, and the batons. The barons appeared, not by 
virtue of the rank they held as noblemen, but of tjie lands 
they held of the crown, and it ia believed that thechuitihmen 
were eummoned for the same reason. The first appearance 
of a separation betwerai the greater and the lesser baions, ia 
in tiaffiA Charta. There it is appointed that the king shall 
summon each great baron personally, by sepaiate letters, but 
that all other tieeholdera shall be generally summoned by the 
sheii^ ; a practice which may be said still to continue in 
force. Had all the freeholders of the country been thus 
brought together, the assembly would necessarily have been a 
very tomultnary one, and by no means fitted to transact 
IniBiiMes ; berades, it was hunlensome to the smaller barons 
to attend, and they always felt themselves under the influence 
of tiie greater. Hence it seems to have been judged fit that 
ths smaller banns only should send rqttesentativee. Am 
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early aa tlie fourth and ninth years of Heniy IIL, it 'wonlil 
aeem that knighte were choseji in each shire to asseea the 
supplies ; bnt these do not seem to have gone to Fariiament. 
In theyear 1244, besides calling the greater barons, the king, in 
his writ, distinctly orders each sheriff to send ' two good 
and discreet men of his county, whom the men of the 
coonty shall have chosen for ttus purpose, in the stead of 
all and each of them, to consider, along with the knights of 
other counties, what aid they will grant the king.' 

46. The troubles of the period served to further the- 
progress of the council or parliament towards its character as 
a representative body. The king had married a foreign 
woman. TTia mother, the widow of King John, married ihe 
Count de la Miurche, and thus connected him with a new 
set of relations, likewise foreigners. To these he shewed 
Buch indulgence and favour as offended his English subjects ; 
and the insolence of the foreigners, who, filling many high 
places, disr^arded the great charter, added to their discontent 
Manyof the powerful baroas remonstrated, and at last revolted. 
Irfiuis IX., King of France, a prince of singular character, 
full of romantic generosity, made several efforts to restoro 
peace to England, by reconciling the king and the barons to 
each other, but in vain. At length, twenty-four harons, at 
the head of whom was Simon de Montfort, Eail of Leicester, 
having undertaken the task of reforming the kingdom, 
almost completely superseded the royal authority. These, 
iu 1261, called a Putliament, to which, for the sake probably 
of securing popularity, knights were to be elected from each 
shire, not merely to "grant supplies, but to consult on the 
other matters connected with the government of the country. 
Still there were no representatives from the baighs. This was 
to be accomplished by Leicester soon afterwards. With the 
AT» 19IU ^^i^*®"^** "' ^ ^*'f^ *rmy» ^^'I'l tl^8 populace of 
some of the cities, he overran the country, seized 
the king's person, and aimed at royal authority. In thesB 
circumstances, ho summoned a Parliament to which the 
sheriffs were directed to return two knights for each shirev 
and tiBo eitizens or burgesses frmn each city or borough. 
Thus did Parliament gradually assume the important form 
which it has ever since borne in a gioater or less degree} 
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iboBgh it TBS not till about aeyentj years later that it was 
divided into two houses De Montfoit, who might be 
called the Cromwdl of the thirteenth cestuiy, was overthrown 
by the royal forces, and slain at the battle of Evesham, in 
1266. 

Xdwud Z-— Edward n-— Attempted Oonauest of Scotland- 

47. Henry IIL, at his death in 1272, was succeeded by his 
eon iEowARB the Fibst, a prince aa watlike and sagacions 
as his father was the reverse. He had no sooner mounted the 
thioQe, than he turned his attention to Wales, with the view 
of adding it to his dominions. In 1276, he first invaded 
th&t country, and quickly succeeded in obliging the native 
pince LlewfJlen to do homage to him as hia superior. The 
Welsh contended bravely against the English for several 
years, but, in December 1282, were overthiown in a great 
battle at Llandweyr, when their prince Uewellen was taken 
and put to death. It is stated that, soon after, finding that 
the native hards or poets helped greatly to keep up the 
patriotic spirit of the Welah, he collected them all at ana 
place, and caused them to be destroyed. Since this period, 
Wales has formed a part of England ; but the people continue 
to thia day to be distii^iuished by many peculiarities of 
personal appearance and manneTS. 

48. From the death of William tie Lion, ia 1214, 
Scotland had been ruled by two princes, named Alexander 
TBB Second and Alexakubb the Third, under whom it 
advanced considerably in wealth and civilisation. On the 
death of Alexander III, in 1286, the crown fell to his 
granddaughter Mai^aret, a young girl, whose father was Eric, ' 
King of JS^orway. Edward formed a treaty with the Estates 
of Scotland for a marriage between this princess and his son, 
whom he styled Prince of Wales. Unfortunately, the young 
Jady died on her voyage to ScoQand ; and the crown was 
left to be disputed !by a multitude of distant relations, of 
whom John Balid and Eobert Bruce, two barons of Gorman 
descent, 'seemed to have the best right. Edward, being 
naolved to make Scotland his own at all hazards, interfered 
in thia diApnte, and, being appointed arbitral among tba 
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competitoiB, persnaded them to own, in tiie jrat J^aao, an 
ill~<l«iined daim pot forward by himself of a right of pals' 
mountcy oi Buperior BOTereignty OTer Scotlsnd. When this 
was doae, he appointed Baliol to be hie 'nissal''kii^ an 
honour which the unfortunate man was not long permitted ' 
to enjoy. Having diiven Baliol to resistance, he invaded 
the eoanti;, ovesUirew his aimy at I>nnbar (1296), and, 
stripping him of hia sovereignty, assumed to himself the 
dominion of Scotland, as a right forfeited to him by the 
rebellion of hia vaaeaL When he returned to Enf^and, lie 
carried with him the regalia and public raocnds of Scotiand, 
as if to destroy all outward symbols and evidence of it» 
independence. 

i9. The troops left in Scotland to keep the people in check 
were sometimes unduly insolent. Their condnot at length 
roused the indignation of a youth named William Wallaoe, 
the younger son of a gentleman of Een&ewshire. Wallace, > 
having killed one or two individuals of the English gairiiKms, 
was <%lig8d to skulk for his Ufe amidst the wilds of his 
jiatire country. There he met with companions in the same 
ease with hi^nacl-fj and, by and by, at the head of these oat- 
laws, he ventured to attack straggling partleB of the J'lngliaK 
The tradition of his country asoribee to him nncommon 
personal strength, perhaps more than he really possessed; 
but it is certain that ho was a maa of vigour, boldness, and 
dexterity, much beyond what is common, and at the same 
time animated by a most zealous desire of :&eeii^his countay 
from foreign domination. 

fK). Being successful in his first attempts, he gradoally 
acquired greater confidence, and in time other follew^B 
flocked to his standard. In less than a year from hifi first 
rising, he was at the head of a large army, which the T^gli"h 
forces thai in Scotland were unable to meet in the field. A 
reinforcement was sent by Edward, under an ofBcer named 
Cressingham; but Wallace gained a complete victory over 
this army at Stirling (September 11, 1297), destroying -an 
immense number of the enemy. The Engli^ yoke was thtu 
thrown ofi; and for a brief space William Wallace and his fneai 
Andrew Murray were recognised as Govbbnobs of Bootlmtd. 
Wallace was even abk to make an inroad into England, and 
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tat« a dgsftl levengs upon those prtmnceB irHcIi chiefly 
BOpplied tiie troopa for the subjugation c^ Scotland. He Bpaied 
none who fell into his hands. Edward, folly aroneed to tlie 
impoitanoe of this lerolt, led a large aimy into Scotland, 
and, orerthiowii^ Wtdlace at Falki^ (1296), re-eetabliahed 
his powet After this period, WaJlace continaed to give 
incesBant annoyance to the garrisons, bat could not again 
isdeem hia countiy. In 1305, by the treachery of a &iend 
named Sir John Menteith, he vas given np to the English, 
and caniod to London, where he was condemned as a 
traitor to Edward, and put to a cruel death, which ho 
Buffered with great magnanimity. By his conntiymen 
' ' I memory has ever since been held in the greatest 



51. Some time aft«c the death of Wallace, while £dwatd 
was engrossed with hia Fr^ich wars, £obxbt Bbuoe, Earl 
of Carrit^ grauidBon of hi-m who had competed with Baiiol, 
eonoedved the idea of putting himself at the head- of tha 
Scots, and endeavouring, by their means, at once to gain 
the down, and to recover the independence of the kingdom. 
After a series of adventures, among which was the nnprs- 
meditated murder of a rival named Comyn, Brace caused 
himseli^ in 1306, to be crowned at Scone. Eor some time 
^ter he had to skulk as a fugitive, being unable to maintain 
his ground against the I^lish of&oeiB ; but at length ho 
became so fcwmidable, that Edward found it necessaiy (1307^ 
to lead a large azmy against him. The Engli^ monuoh, 
worn out with fat^ue and age, died on the coast of thd 
Solway MrfJi, when just within sight of Scotland, leaving 
his aceptra to his son Edwasd the SROONn, who proved t» 
be a weak and foolish prince. The late king enjoiued him 
with his dying breath to march into Scotland, carryii^ hia 
hones at tha head of the anny, in order to strike terror int* 
^ people. But the young monarch, instead of obeying his 
faHier's orders, immediately returoed to London, leaving hia 
inferifn officers to cany on the conteat with Brace. 

52. After seroral years of constant akiimiahing, during 
which the Scottish king was able to maintain hie gronnd, 
Idwaid resolved to imike one deuaive effort to reduce 
ScoUaad to subjection. In t^ sumniei, 1311, he led an 
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army of 100,000 men into tliat coontry. Braco drew up Mb 
troops, whicli were only 30,000 in number, at Bannockbura, 
near Stirling. Partly by ateady vdloor, and partly by tbe 
nse of stratagems, the Scots were victorious (Jane 24), and 
Edward fled ignominionsly from the field. Tlie Scottish king 
gained an immense booty, besides securing his crown and the 
independence of his country, Tbus, at the time when 
Ireland was sinking under English rule, tbiougli its nnfor- 
tunate internal dissensions, the national spirit of the Scots, 
united under one faeloyed leader, saved their comparatively 
poor country from that disaster. . ■ 



Jreland usdw Edward II.— BoUn Hood. 

53. SoMB of the Irish chieftains, hearing of the brilliant 
career of Robert Bruce, applied to him for assistance. He 
considered this a good opportunity of getting employment for 
his brotJiet Edward, whose restless ambition seemed likely 
to dMnib his own government. It is to be feared that this 
aepiiing young man did not go to Ireland with the high, 
feelings of a liberator, to assist a nation stn^gling for 
freedom, but rather with the view of imposing his own 
authority instead of that of the English monarch. He was 
joined by a large portion of the Irish; but others were 
opposed to him, while of the discontented English some 
ranked themselves on the one side and some on the other. 
After a career of remorseless cruelty, the faction of Brace was 
defeated, and its leader slain. The effects of the Invasion, 
however, were permanent. It not only added to the rancour 
of parties, but it desolated ttie country to an ■ extent 
unknown before. The English themselves, reduced to 
famine, were obi^ed to plunder the miserable remains ot 
provisions which were found in the hands of the ntitivea. 
Ifeduced to this dismal state, many of the English settleis 
left the country, or mingled with the Irish, and followed 
their wUd life ; and a long peiiod elapsed before the country 
was restored even to the state in which it had been before 
this last clvii war. Maijy of the great English barons now 
b^an to find pleasure In thebaibmius grandeni of the Irish 
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diiefi] ; they imitated them in their manners, aaaumed their 
la-ws, and gradually lost sight of their own origin. These 
weis called degenerate English. Edvard III., a later 
Boveieigii, iaaned an ordinance revoking all grants made by 
himself and hia father, and for distinalifying aD, escept 
Englishmen holding property in Ei^land, &)m holding 
offices in Ireland. But this had only the effect of consoli- 
dating the enemies of the English crown, and giving rise to 
an invidious distinction of Engluh by hirtli, and English 
bff Uood, Meanwhile, in 1295, the first Irish Parliament 
had been- held, consisting of the English barons within the pale. 

64. It was probably dnring tha reign of Edward II. that 
there flourished a celebrated peraon usually named Bobin 
Hood, whose aim it seems to have been to redress in some 
measure the grievances which the poor suffered at the hands 
of their superiors. He established himself, with a friend 
named Little John, and about a hundred other followers, in 
Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire, where he lived on 
the king's deer, and led a wild life, omitting no opportnnity 
to attack travellers of rank, whom he easily succeeded 
in robbing. The wealth which he thus acquired he distri- 
buted amongst the poor, in order to compensate for theic 
oppressions and sorrows. It is also told in praise of Robin, 
that he seldom hurt any man, and never attacked ladies. 
The weapons he used were chiefly bows and arrows, and 
he occasionally played at querter-staff for his amusement. 
This hold outlaw is said to have died at Berkeley nunnery, 
tbtODgh the treachery of a monk, whom he requested to 
open one of hie veins for a sickness, and who allowed bim to 
bleed to death. 

55. He weakness 'of Edward II. was chiefly shewn in a 
ftndnesa for fovonrites, into whose hands he committed the 
whole interests of his people. The first was a low French- 
man, named Piers Gaveston, who soon fell a victim to the 
indignation of the barons. The second, Hugh Spencer, 
mi^ovemed the country for several years, tUl at length the 
Qneen and Prince of Waloa raised an insurrectiDn against 
tile king, and caused him to be deposed, as quite 
nnflt to reign. The Prince was then crowned as ^■"- I**"- 
EowABD THD Third, being as yet only about foarteen jtotB 
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of age ; and, in the course of a few monUiB, the degntdeit 
monardi was cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle. 

S6. During the minority of the jonng king, the reins of 
government weiie held hy his mother and the Earl of March. 
Under their administration, a peace was concluded with 
King Bohert of Scotland, of which one of the conditions 
was a fall acknowledgment of the independence of the 
Scottish monarchy, which had been a matter of dispute tot 

sraoeages. 

Edvard IIL 

67. Edtabd in., who soon after asamned full power, Tvas 
destined to make good the remark prevalent at ttiis time, 
that the kings of ^gland were alternately ahle and imbecile. 
He was a warlike and sagacious monarch, and inspired 1:^ 
all bis grandfather's desire of conquest. In 1329, Bobert 
Brace died, and was succeeded by his infant son Datid thb 
Second, to whom a young sister of the English king was 
mairied, in terms of the late treaty. Ifotwithstauding this 
connection, Edward aided a son of John Bahol in an attempt 
to gain the Scottish crown. Edward Baliol overthrew the 
£egent of Scotland, at Duplin, 8q)tember 1332, and for 
two months reigned as Sing (£ Scots, while David and his 
wife took refnge in Franca The usurper afterwards returned, 
and for many years the coimtry was harassed by unceasing 
wars, in which the English took a leading part. 

S8. The independence of Scotland wonld probably have 
been lost on this occasion, if Edward IIL had not turned his 
attention to France, to the sovere^ty of which country he 
pretended a right through his mother. Being determined to 
make good his claim, he assumed the title of Tf'u g of France 
(1340), and took for his motto 'DieuetMon Droit' (Gfod 
and my right), which has ever since been borne by the kings 
of England. After several years of warfare, in which no 
remar^ble event occurred, he led & splendid army into 
JSormandy, accompanied by his youthful son Edward, 
usually called the Black Frinoe from the colour of his 
armour. At Creasy, he encountered a much 
Aug. 26, 1846. ij^gg, French army, over which he gained a 
complete victory. Amongst many distinguished per8<HU who 
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feSl on the IVcqcIi ^de, vas the King of Bohemia, vrho, though 
tlind, inaifited on going into battle, with hia horse tied to 
the hridlea of two brava knights. The crest of this monarch, 
consietiiig of three ostrich feathers and the motto ' Ich Dien ' 
(I serve), was adopted by the Prince of Walea, and has ever 
since been home bj hia successors. There ia some reason to 
sappoae that cannon were first used at the battle of Creasy. 
About this time, David, King of Scots, tempted by the 
absence of Sdwatd and his best troops, invaded England ; 
bnt the English queen met and overthiew his army at 
Nbville's Cross, near Durham (October 17, 1346), and took 
tiiB Scottish ku^ prisoner. David remained a captive in 
England for eleven years. 

59. Xext year Edward took the city of Calais, aiter a long 
ai^e. Exasperated by the obstinacy of the inhabitants, he 
would only grant them life on the condition of having a certain 
number of them delivered up to his vengeance. At a public 
meeting of the citizens, six were found to offer themBclvea as 
a sacrifice for the rest Barefooted, in their shirts, with 
halters about their necks, these men came into the presence 
of the incensed monarch, who was about to order them for 
instant execution, when his consort interceded, and with 
difficulty prevailed on him to acknowledge their singular 
merit by pardoning them. Calais remained for upwards of 
two centories in possession of the English. 

€0. For some years the war was carried on languidly ; but^ 
in 1356, the Block Prince gained another great victoiy, at 
Poitiers ; when John, Eing of France, and his son Philip, 
were taken piisonras and li^u^t to England. Edward now 
kept in captivity the kings of both France and Scotland ; yet 
this did not much favour his arms in those countries. A 
luge army, which he conducted into Scotland in 1356, was 
only able to bum and pillage, not subdue. A similar invasion 
of France three years later, ended in the like manner. 
In 1360, he virtu&Uy abandoned his claim on Fiance by 
making a treaty of peace, in which he agreed to set King 
John &ee. The wars of this monarch must, therefore, be . 
considered as only hrilliant ; they were attended with no 
advantage, either to himself^ whose ambition hod prompted 
tiiom, or to the people, who had giveii property and life to 
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support them. It waa etipnlated that the King of France 
should pay a largo ransom. He went to his own country, to 
use his endeavours to induce his sabjects to advance the 
m.oney ; but they were either nnable or unwilling to do so. 
Ho then returned to England, to give himself up once more 
ae a prisoner. This honest act, and the generosity of the aix 
citizens of Calais, shew that, amidst the barbarism of the 
age, there were some minds capable of a romantic degree of 

61. England was at this time affected more than at any 
other by' the fashions of chivalry. This was a militaiy 
enthusiasm, which for some centuries pervaded all Christian 
Europe, It prompted, as one of its first principles, a heedless 
bravery in encountering all kinds of danger. Its votaries 
were expected to he particularly hold in behalf of the fair 
sex, insomuch that a young knight would sometimes challenge 
to mortal combat any one who denied his mistress to be Uie 
loveUest in the world. Tournaments were held, at which 
knights clad in complete armour would ride against each other 
at full speed with levelled lances, merely to try which had 
the greatest strength and skill ; and many were killed on 
these occasions. It was a system full of extravagance, and 
tending to bloodshed ; hut, nevertheless, it maintained a 
Gourte^ towards females, and a romantic principle of honour, 
which we may he glad to admire, considering how rude was 
almost every other feature of the age. 

63. At this and a later period, the clergy possessed vast 
wealth and influence, and were the only men of learning in 
the kingdom, H^h state offices were often intrusted to 
them. One named "William of Wykeham rose from a humtle 
origin to he Lord Chancellor and Bishop of Winchester. 
He was distinguished for piety, of the kind then prevalent, 
and for his love of learning, and taste for architecture ; all of 
which qualities were seen in his building the New College at 
Oxford, and another college or school at Winchester, as well 
as in his improvements upon Winchester Cathedral 0ns ■ 
other coll^ at Oxford and two at Cambridge were founded 
in this reign. But the learning which prevailed was neiflier 
useful nor elegant. There was great ignorance even amongst 
those who might have been expected to be the beat infonoed. 
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For example, vben Parliameiit Lad on one occasion to raise 
£50,000 for the king, it laid a tax of 22a. 6d. on eochpatisli, 
. from a sopposition that there would he about 46,000 pariehea 
in the kisgdom. It was found that the leal numbei was 
only about a fifth part of 45,000, and the parliament waa 
then obliged to impose £5, 10s. on each puish. 



Bichard II. 



63. At the death of Edward III. (his son, ttie Black ' 
Prince, having died the year before), he was 
succeeded by lus grandson, Ricoard thb Sboond, *"*^' '■^'^^ 
then a boy of eleven years of age, and who proved to be of 
weak and profligate character. The Commons took advantage 
of the irr^olarity of his government to strengthen their 
privilegesiwbich they had with difficulty sustained daring the 
more powerful rule of his predecessor. Early in this reign they 
sssnmed the right, not only of taxing the country, but of 
seeing how the money vas spent. Indignant at the severity 
of a tax imposed upon all grown-up persons, the peasantry of the 
eastern parts of England rose, ia 1381, under a person of 
tJieii own order, named Wat Tyler, and advanced, to the 
number of 60,000, to London, where they put to death the 
Chancellor and Primate, as evil connscllere of their sovereign. 
They demanded the abolition of bondage, the liberty of 
buying and selling in fairs and markets, a general pardon, 
and the reduction of the rent of land to an equal rate. The 
king came to confer with them at Smithfield, where, on some 
slight pretence, Walworth, mayor of London, stabbed Wat 
Tyler with a dagger — a weapon which has since figured in 
the armorial bearings of the city corporation. The peasants 
were dismayed, and submitted, and no fewer than fifteen 
hundred of them were hangei Wat Tyler's insurrection 
certainly proceeded upon a glimmering sense of those equal 
rightB of mankind which have since been generally acknow- 
ledged ; and it is remarkable, that at the same time the 
doctrines of the reformer Wickliffe were first heard o£ This 
learned ecclesiastic wrote against the power of the Pope, and 
BOQe oE the most important points of the Eomish faith, and 
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also made a. tnmslation of the Bible into English. His 
vritinga are ackno'wledged to have been of material, though 
not immediate effect, in bringing about the reformation of 
religion. 



Henry IT— Robert II- and Bobert nx.— Henry T- 

64. The country was misgoTemed by Bichard IL till 
1399, when his cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster, whom he 
had deeply wronged, took advantage of his absence in 
Ireland, to raise a rebellion gainst him. .The people enp- 
ported the Duke with so large an army, that Sichard, on 
letuiuing to England, was obliged to surrender, and was 



committod a prisoner to the Tower. The duke had at fiist 
disclaimed all pretensions to the crown, to which, failing even 
:Eing Richard, ha had no just rights his &ther, John of Gannt, 
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havii^ been the fifth son of Edwaid III., and descendants 
cf an elder son being still in existence. Bat he was now 
tempted to seize the throne, and therefore caused himself to 
be proclaimed king, under the title of Hehbt the . -. , -o- 
FoOBTH. He resorted to Parliament to have his ■*"**' ^™' 
title- confinned, a step which tended to elevate the popular 
- branch of the government. Three months after his deposi- 
tion, King £ichaid died in Pontefiact Castle, not without 
the suspicion of having been either attacked and slain, or, what 
is worse, starved to death, by order of King Henry. 

65. In the meantime (1371), David 11. of Scotland died, 
and with him terminated the line of Bobert Bruce. He was 
succeeded by a nephew considerably older than himself, who 
had for many years been the chief defender of the kii^dom. 
This was BobMt Stewart, son of Malory Brace (daughter of 
Bobert L), by her husband, Walter, the Steward of Scotland. 
KoBBRT IBB SxooNii, as this monarch was called, was the first 
of the house of Stuart. Ho was a man of virtuous char- 
acter, and governed the country in a peaceful manner till his 
death in 1390, when he was succeeded by his eldest son 
John, who, fearing a name which had been home by an 
onpopular king in both England aud Scotland, assumed the 
title of RoBflBT THE Third. This was likewise a good prince, 
but of too gentle a disposition to rule well in so barbarous 
an age. He had two sons, David and James: the former 
was starved to death by bis uncle, the Duke of Albany ; and 
the eecond, when on his way to France for his education, 
was seized by Henry lY. of England, and kept captive in 
that country for eighteen years. Eobert III. then died of a 

' broken heart (1406), and the kingdom fell into Ihe hands of 
the Doke of Albany,-Bt whose death, in 1419, it was governed 
by his son Duke Murdoch, a very imbecile personage. Durii^ 
the regency of Albany (1410), the Univeiaity of 8t AndrOTre 
vaa founded by Bishop Waidlaw, being the earliest institn- 
tuw of the kind in Scotland. 

66. Henrj lY. proved a prudent prince, and, comparatively, 
m good Toler. He was successful in his wars against the 
Scots, and in suppressing varioas insorrections of bis own 
subjects. The most formidable rebellion against bitn was 
one laised by Percy, Earl of Northumberland, in conneotion 
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witli tha Scots, and with Owen Gleadower, a descendant «f 
the Welsh princes. It terminated in. an 
Jnly 21, U03. obstinate fight at Shrewsbnry, where the 
earl'a son, ' Hotspsr,' was killed, and his party completely 
broken. .Noilhimiberland waa afterwards killed in a eecond. 
rebellioua attempt ; but Glendowei kept np an irregular 
warfaro in 'Wales for seTeral yeaiB, and acquired the reputa- 
tion of a Wallace amonget hia countrymen. The good-fortune 
which attended the king throughout life suggested to him a 
superstitious maxim, that the success of an enterprise was a 
proof that it had received the favour of heaveiL He enter- 
tained this nation till towards the end of his life, when, 
being troubled with a loatheotae eruption in the face, which 
the people believed to be a punishment for his executing an 
archbishop, he saw reason te change his views. Amongst 
the troubles of King Henry at this time, was that of having 
a son entirely given up to bad company and dissolute conduct. 
The prince is said to have even joined a party of robbers who 
went upon the highway. One of his comrades being con- 
demned for a felony, he was so enraged as to strike the judge 
upon the bench. The judge, Sit William Gaacoigne, imme- 
diately ordere<l him to prison, and the prince, now eenaibia 
of his miscondnct, submitted. The boldness of the judge, 
and the respect shewn by the prince for the laws, were tuaeh 
admired, and proved some gratification to the king. 

67. To Henry TV. belongs the infamy of being the first 
English monarch who made life the forfeit of religions 
opinion. Since the death of WycUffe in 1384, hia doctrines 
had been preached by many, being generally favoured by 
the national dislike for the overgrown power, pride, and 
luxury of churchmen. King Henry, having been much 
indebted to the higher clergy for his throne, concurred in s 
parliamentary enactment (1400), designed to cheok the 
progress of what was called heresy. It decreed that all 
persons who preached doctrines different from thoBe deter- 
mined by the Church, or who should write books in the 
same strain, or even have such books in their possession, 
should, if refusing to abjure, be handed over to the sheriff, 
and burnt to death, in order that ' snch punishment shotild 
strika in fear to the minds of others.' Under favour of this 
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lionid law, some Loilaids, as tiliese leformers were caUed 
^supposed &om the Gennan, lollaerd, a mumbler of prayers), 
'ware imprisoned, and a few burnt, during the reigns of 
Beniy IV. and hia Hucceasor. The Commons Honse, in 
1410, petitioned the king that the statute against the Lollards 
might be repealed, and be answered, that he wished a severer 
ene bad been passed. The reality of these atrocious pro- 
ceedii^ is strongly brought before our minds, by the fact 
that a dungeon in which the archbishop of Canterbury con- 
fined certain Lollards, still exists in bis palace at Lambeth. 

68. On the death of Henry IV., he was succeeded by his 
son.whowasproelaimediindertho title of Hbnbt 

THE Fifth. The young king attained high popu- ^■^' "'^' 
larity, on account of bis impartial administration of justice, 
and his zeal to protect the poor from the oppressions of their 
Buperiors. It must be admitted, however, that the persecution 
of the Lollai'ds in his re^ greatly detracts from what might 
"be said in ite praise. 

69. The king was determined to use every endeavour to 
gain the crown of France, which he considered his by right 
of bitth. The dauphin, in derision, sent him a ton of tennis 
balls, as thinking him fitter for sport than war; but Heniy 
soon convinced him of his error. Landing in Kormandy 
with 30,000 men (August 141G), he gave b^tle to a much 
superior force of the French at Agincourt On this occasion, 
he fought on foot, distinguished hy a crown surmounting his 
helmet Eighteen knights, who had bound themselves to 
kill him or take him prisoner, advanced upon him at once. 
One of them, by a stroke of his mace, brought the king to 
his knees ; hut he was rescued hy his guards, and all the 
knights were slain. The French commander, the Duke of 
Alea^on, fought his way to the royal standard, heat down 
the Duke of York, and clove the crown on the king's helmet, 
bat was then slain by the English, although Henry geneioualy 
held out his hand to save him. The most effective part of 
the English army was the hand of archers, who showered 
arrows a cloth-yard long upon the French chivalry, and killed 
vast numbers. The English gained a complete victory, which 
was sullied by the king afterwards ordering a massacre of hia 
pii90iiers, under the apprehension that an attempt was to ba 
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made to rescue them. Hie war vas carried on for soma jeais 
longer, and Heniy would have jtrobably succeeded in mftVing 
good his claim to the flench crown, if he had not died 
piematmely of a dysentery (Aogust 31, 1422), in the thirty- 
fouith year of his age, leaving tiie thnme to an infant nine 
months old, who was proclaimed as Hehbs the Sixth, King 
of iVance and England. 



Heni; TL 



70. TTtTDER Henry VL, whose power was for some time 
In the hands of his uncle, the Diike of Bedford, the English 
maintained their footing in France for eeveral years, and at 
the battle of Vemeuil, in 1424, rivalled the glory of Creasy 
snd Poitiers. In that conflict, a body of Scotch, seven 
thousand strong, who had proved of material service to the 
French, were nearly cat off. In 1428, when France seemed 
completely sunk beneath the English rule, the interests of 
the native prince were suddenly revived by a rastic maiden, 
named Joan of Arc, who set herself forth as commissioned 
by heaven to save her country, and entering into the French 
Army, was the cause of several s^nal reverses to the English. 
Through her enthusiastic exertions, and the trust everywhere 
reposed in her supematurol character, Charles VII. was 
crowned at Sheima, in 1430. Being soon after taken 
prisoner, the heroic maiden was, by the English, condemned 
for witchcraft, and burnt. Nevertheless, abont the year 1 453, 
the French monarch had retrieved the whole of his dominions 
from the English, except Calais. 

71. Henry VI. was remarkable for the extreme weakness of 
his character. His consin, Richard, Duke of York, descended 
from an elder son of Edward III., and therefore possessed of a 
superior title to the throne, conceived that Henry's imbecUi^ 
af^rded a good opportunity for asserting what he thonght 
his birthright Thus commenced the famous Wars of the 
Jiosee, as they were called, iiom the badges of the families 
of ToA Mid Lancaster, the former of which was a white, 
while the latter was a led rose. In 1456, the dnke gained 
a decisive victory over the forces of Henry at St Alban'i^ 
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and the kmg was taken prisoner. In Bome succeeding 
engagements, the fiiends of Heniy were victorioua ; and at 
lei^h, in the battle of Wakefield (December 24, 1460), the 
forces of the Duke of York were signally d^eated, and 
lumself, with one of his sons, put to death. Wis pretensions 
■were then taken up by hia eldest son Edward, wh»^ with the 
assistance of the Eatl of Warwick, gained such advantages 
next year as enabled him to assume the crown. Before t^a 
■vraa accomplished, many thousands had fallen on both sides. 
Henry, who cared little foe the pomp of sovereignty, was 
confined in the Tower. 

72. During the re^ of Henry VL, the franchise of 
electing members of Parliament was first narrowed. By a 
statute in the eightJi year of that re^, which complains tiiat 
elections are often made by 'yeiy great outrages, and 
excessive numbers of people,' it is enacted, that none shall 
vote in the election of members for the counties, but free- 
holders possessing estates valued at forty shillings of rent 
To understand why such a measure should have been passed. 
with calmness, and without any objection, it is necessary 
to reSect that a seat in Parliament was then by no means so 
e^erly sought^ or considered so very honourable, as it is 
now. The members certainly sometimes obtained redress of 
grievances ; but the ostensible purpose for which they were 
called, was to tax their constituents. Those who elected 
them were, moreover, obliged to support them with wages ; 
and, in many cases, only '^ose to whom the wages were an 
object, could be induced to attend. In general, it was more 
&o interest of the king to get the Parliament to meet, than 
of the body to assemhle; and conatitnencies often prayed 
that they might be excused the burden of sending repre- 
aentatives, sometimes alleging their poverty, aometimes their 
distance &om the seat of government, and sometimes that 
they could prevail on no one to undertake the duty. When 
the last excuse waa used, the sheriff was sometimes instructed 
to force some one to attend. 

73. The members of the Hoose of Peers were not less 
anxious to be rid of the burden of attending Farliament. 
"Hie excuaes recorded are manifold — bad health, poverty, and 
the necessity of attending to theii own concerns : a bishop 
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on one occasion pleaded his extreme feiness. But Parliameilt 
had eTidently begun to grow powerful and popular in the 
days of Henry VI., although, probahly, the people did not 
take Bo deep an interest in elections as to oppose the 
limitation of the franchise, which the court, more far-sightec3, 
probably proposed. Notwithstanding an act, which may 
appear at this time of a narrowing and ariatocratical nature, 
the Parliaments of this reign continued to increase th.o 
popular power. The privileges of the Commons ■were 
enlarged, particularly in regard to freedom of speech and 
liberty from arrest. The latter was claimed both for 
themselves and their servants, as it etill is hy the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, although some time ago 
abolished as respects servants. The freedom &om arrest 
came to be extended to eases of crime ; but this likewisa 
has been abolished. 

James L— James n— James ni. of Scotland. 

74. SooTLAND in the meantime had redeemed her king 
from his captivity in England, He began to reign 
A.U- 14^4. yjj^^gj (jjg name of James the First, and soon 
after married Jane Beaufort, a daughter of the Dake of 
Somerset, with whom he had fallen in love while a prisoner in 
the Tower. During his confinement, he had received an excel- 
lent education, and he was now perhaps the most accomplished 
prince of his time. He wrote English poetry in a style superior 
to any of his contemporaries, and, besides being a composer 
of mnsie, played skilfully on eeveial instruments. His more 
solid qualities made Um a distit^ished legislator and 
reformer, and he exerted himself actively to turn the Scottish 
constitation to the model of that of England. The Parlia- 
ment, which had existed since the thirteenth century, sat in 
one body, as the English Parliament originally had done^ 
The king endeavoured to divide it into two bodies, the 
Lords and Commons, hut without success. James also did 
much to reduce the Highlanders to an ohediehce under the 
Scottish government^ and to break tip the enormous power 
of the nobles. By these praceedings, he excited fi deep 
hatred in the bosoms of some of his subjects, and a con- 
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■piracy -waa formed against his life. "Wliile he was residing 
a.t the Elackfriars' Monastery in Perth (H37), the con- 
spiiators, headed by one Bobert Graham, entered his 
apartments by night It b related that ooe of hia queen's 
Isdies, named Elizabeth Donglaa, finding that a wooden bolt 
"Had been treacherously removed to give them admission, 
endearoored to stop their progress by thrusting her aim 
into the vacant staples. The bone was broken in a moment, 
and the assailants rushed in. The king found a momentary 
xefuge in a cellar below his apartment, but was discovered 
and cruelly slain. The murderers were soon afterwards 
seized, and put to death under circumstances of the greatest 
barbarity. 

75. Jambs the Second, the infant son of the late king, 
succeeded to the crown. His reign vas chiefly distinguished 
by a harassing contention with the powerful house of Douglas, 
■which at ona time seemed likely to gain an ascendancy over 
monarchy itaelf. On one occasion, holding a personal con- 
ference with the Earl of Douglas in Stirling Castle, the king 
•woe so enraged at the insolence of his noble, that, drawit^ 
his da^er, he stabbed him to the heart. Afterwards engaging 
in hostilities againat England, King James 11. was killed by 
the accidental bursting of a cannon (1460), while engaged in 
besieging Boxburgh Castle. 

76. His son, Jaues the Thibd, was a boy when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. On growing up, he proved a mail of 
weak character — fond of the fine arts, particularly of archi- 
tecture, but much given to favonrites, and at the same time 
obstinate and headstrong. His fevourites were generally of 
low biith, which provoked his nobles so much, that they 
combined, and by force removed these men from the king's 
presence, hanging some of them, without ceremony over a 
bridge. The king had several brothers, who proved a source 
of considerable trouble to him. There is Uttle reason to 
doubt that one of these, named the Earl of Marr, was put 
privately to death at the command of the king. At length 
(1488), an extensive combination was formed gainst this 
Kistched monarch, at the head of which was his own son, & 
youth of sixteen years of age. He met these opponents in 
Mttle at Sauchiebun, in Stirlingshire and, seeing the day 
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going against him, tmned and fled. Being thrown from his 
horae, and carried iuseumble into a neighbouring mill, he was 
there found by one of hia enemies, and quietly pierced with 
a dagger, I'heae circumstances give a vivid idea of the 
insecure condition of princes in that age, and of the inf^or 
tone of morality by which themselves and their childron 
were goTemed. 

Hoose of Toik— Edward XT. 

77. Edwabd IV., who commenced his reign in the nine- 
teenth year of his age, was accounted one of the . _ ,^_- 
handsomest men of his time. He was brave, ■*■■"■ l*"'* 
active, and enterprising, hut profligate in his private life, and 
extremely crueL Bemembering tiie slaughter of his Either 
and brother, he was not disposed to extend any mercy to the 
Lancastrian party, either in battle, or after they had fallen 
into his power. 

78. Heniy "VT. had etill many friends in England, and the 
kings of France and Scotland were favourable to him. His 
oonsort, Margaret, was indefatigable in her efi'orts for hia 
restoration. Having mustered an army of 60,000 men in 
Yorkshire, she met the forces of Edward at Towton (Match 
29, 1461), and experienced a complete overthrow. The queen 
with her husband retired into Scotland, where they were 
hospitably received. Afterwards leavii^ him there, she 
proceeded to France, and, obtaining an aid of 5000 men, 
returned to England ; but her party was once more defeated 
at Hexham, and she and her son were for some time house- 
less wandereifi. Meeting some robbers in a forest, they were 
plundered of what they had, and the queen escaped with 
difficulty from their hands. Afterwards, seeing a single 
robber approach her with a drawn sword in his hand, she 
gave herself up for lost, but on the contrary found in him a 
&iend and protector, and was conducted by him to the coast, 
whence she escaped to Flanders. Henry spent a twelvemonth 
in concealment in Lancashire, but was at length taken, and 
thrown into the Tower, where he remained for several years, 

79. In H65, Edward man-ied a widow, a beautiful woman 
named Elisabeth Woodviile, the daughter «rf a private gentle- 
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xnan, and widow of Sir John Grey. He thus gave offence to 
■the Earl of Warwick, who was engaged at the time in 
negotiating a marriage for him with the PrincesB of Savoy. 
A. proper opportunity arriving, Warwick rose in rebellion 
against him, in conjunction with the king's brother, the Snke 
of Clarence. At first they were nnsnccessful, and foimd it 
ziecesBaiy to withdraw to France, There, by the mediation 
of the Prench king, Qaeen Margaret was reconciled to the 
lEarl of Warwick, who had twice driven her &om England, 
imprisoned her husband, and destroyed rast numbers of her 
former friends. On her behalf he made a descent npon 
England, and quickly gathering a great army, aaw himself in 
eleven days master of the kingdom, from which Edward was 
obliged to fly, 

80. Henry VI, was now restored (1470), and King Edward 
attainted as a traitor and usurper. The Tcvkists lost lands 
and rank, and the Lancastrians were replaced in their 
possessions. Hie Earl of Warwick, who seemed to have the 
power of filling and emptying thrones at his pleasure, obtained 
the popular nickname of the King-maker. Bat the good- 
fortune of the Lancastrian party lasted only a few mouths. 

81, In March, 1471, Edward, assisted by the Duke of 
Bn^nndy, hia broUier-in-law, landed at Bavenspnr in York- 
shire, and with a rapidly-increasing army, advanced to the 
capital, which opened its gates to him, Warwick met him 
with an inferior force at Bamot, near London, and experienced 
a complete defeat The Eing-maker, hie brother, and 10,000 
men, were left dead on the field. Queen Maigarat, then 
newly arrived &om France, gathered another army, which was 
in like manner overtbiown at Tewkesboiy. On this occasion, 
3000 men were slain ; and what marks the barbarism of the 
time,twentyperaonsofdistinction,of the Lancaster party, were 
immediately after dragged from a church, where they had 
taken refoge, and put to death. With this battle terminated 
the Wars of the Two Hoses, which are said to have cost England 
100,000 men. Soon after the fight, Henry TI. and his son. 
Prince Edward, were murdered in cold blood. Queen Margarel^ 
who had fought battles for her fiimily in almost every province 
in England, was ransomed by the King of France, in which 
GOuntry she spent the rest of her life in peaca 
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82. The only political event worthy of notice, whidl 
occurred during the remainder of Edward's reign, was the Sis- 
graceful murder of the Duke of Clarence, brother of the Hug. 
Edward, having contracted a fear of hia hrother, caused him, 
on a mere pretext, to he arrested and tried as a traitor. Beinj; 
condomned to death, the dulie was taken to the Tower, and 
there privately murdered (1478). It is said that, heing 
aUowed to choose the manner of his death, he preferred being 
drowned in a hutt of Malmaey wine. 

83. The private life of the kii^ was marked by the grossest 
vices. Particular notice has been taken of an unfortunate 
woman, named Jane Shore, whom he induced to leave ber 
husband, a citizen of London, in order to live in splendid 
degradation at court Tliia woman possessed great beauty, 
and ber mind was naturally formed for a life of virtae ; but 
she bad been unable to resist the temptations of aroyal lover. 
After his death, she suffered grievous persecutions, and waa 
obliged to do penance in public, by walking barefooted 
through the streets of London. One who saw her many 
years afterwards, describes ber as being then decrepit and 
shrivelled, and living in the moat abject wretchedneaa. 

84. During the reign of Edward IV., the plague frequently 
broke out in England, and carried off immense numbers of 
(he people. It waa particularly fatal in London, and in all 
other places where many houses were huddled closely together, 
with imperfect means of cleaning and ventilation. It waa 
calculated that the disease, on one occasion in this reign, 
destroyed aa many lives as the fifteen years' war. The plague 
did not cease to occur in England, or in any other European 
country, until considerable improvements had taken place in 
the habits of the people, especially in point of cleanUness. 

85. It appears to have been in the reign of Edward IV"., 
or perhaps at the conclusion of that of Henry VI., that 
printing was introduced into "England. The earliest known 
book printed in England was a small chronicle, done with 
wooden types at Oxford in the year 1468, William Caxton, 
a citizen of London, was the first who printed with metal 
types. This art, which bad been invented in Germany about 
twenty yeaia before, and was destined to work a great change 
amongst European nations, waa not much cultivated in 
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i till the leign of Henry YUL, wken the Staiptnrea 
were first printed in English. The art vas introdnoed into 
Scotland in lfi08, and into Ireland about 1061. 



Edwaril V.-IUchatd IIL 

8G. Editard IV. died in April 1483, in the forty-second 
year of his age, leaving two sous and six daughters. His 
flldest son, a boy of eleven years of age, succeeded to the 
throne, nnder the title of Edward thb Fifth. The young 
king was left under the guardianship of his mother's brother, 
the Earl of Hivers ; but this lady's relations were odious to 
the older nobility, who regarded them as upstarts, Kichard, 
Duke of Gloucester, brother of the late king, found no 
difficulty in causing himself to be appointed Protector of the 
Eeaha. He arrested Bivers; obtained possession of the 
young king's person, and also . of the younger prince, the 
Duke of York ; and then proceeded to devise means for 
obtaining the crown for himself! He first spread reports of 
-the illegitimacy of the children of Edward IV, Then he 
caused several of the yoimg king's frienda, including the 
Earl of Eivera, to be beheaded. By the aid of 
the Duke of Buckingham, a highly-popular noble- •"'°* ^*^- 
man, he succeeded in bis main design, and was proclaimed 
king, under the title of Eiohard the Third. 

&7. Tboi^h Bichard'a history bos been written only by 
tia enemies, there can be little doubt that he was, as they 
tepresent, a remorseless wretch, who scrupled at no means 
for gaining the objects of his .ambition. He was hunch- 
backed, and otherwise of ungainly form ; bat these peculiari- 
ties would have been less remarked in this case, if he had 
not been a most accomplished hypocrite, and a merciless 
slayer of his own kindred. While his two nephews lived, be 
felt that his crown could not be safe. He therefore deliber- 
stely took measures for destroying these unfortunate children, 
*ho3e persons be bad for some time secured in the Tower. 
Sir Bobert Bracbenbuty, the governor of that prison, was 
•wiiered to despatch them, hut he answered that he knew not 
how to imbruo his hands in innocent blood. He was then 
° ■ , .....KCooyic 
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commanded to give up his charge for one night to Sii J 
S^rneL This wretch introduced three asaociatee bj nigbt 
into the -chamber where the young princes were deeping. 
^ They smothered them with the holstei and pillovs, and then 
boried theii bodies at the bottom of the staii. Their bonea 
vere fonnd then nearly two hundied years after, and, by 
order of Charlea II., removed to Westminster Abbey. Tjrrel 
was execnted in the next leign for another crime. 

88. Richard was generally abhorred, notwithstanding Bomo 
acts designed to obtain popularity. His friend, the Dake of 
Buckingham, being offended by the tefnsal of a faYoxa, 
became his enemy, and T^ised a rebellion gainst bim ; bnt 
the attempt was premature, and Bnckingham, being taken by 
^e king, was immediately put to death. By his qneen, who 
was the widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, Kichatd had one 
son, a youth of twelve years, who died in 1484. The qneen 
not being likely to have any more children, Bichard is 
believed to have caused her to be poisoned, in order that he 
might marry hia own niece lEIizabeth, whose title to Ute 
throne was looked on with favour by the people. Huh 
proposed match was regarded with horror by the princess, 
bnt it is said to haive been favonied by her mother. It was 
frostrated by an event which soon after took place. 

6d. The pretensions of the honse of Lancaster were now 
considered as resting in Henry Tudor, Earl of Eichmond, 
who was descended, through a female line, from a person of 
doubtful Intimacy, a younger son of John of Gaunt, fiither 
of Henry IV. Upon this young nobleman, who had long 
been in exile, the afTections of the English people began to be 
turned. With some aid from the King of Enmce, 
*™«- ^*~- he effected a landing at Milford Haven, in Wales, 
with about 2000 men, Eichard immediately advanced to give 
him batUe, and the two parties met at Bosworth in Leicester- 
shire, Richard having about 12,000 men, and Bichmond 
little more than half that number. In ijie midst of the 
conflict, the inequality was tnmed to the bther side by Sir 
William Stanley joining Richmond with 7000 men. Hie 
king fought desperately, and made a Virions charge at 
Richmond, killing one gentleman and beating down anothei^ 
but was himself overpowered and slain, after which his party 
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Bmde no longer any reBistance. His crown, being found In 
the £eld, was placed on the head of Bicfamond, who wat- 
tbexi pioclaimed king under the title of Hehby ihx Sbtsnte. 



House of Tador— H«nrr VII. 

90. The cxowu was soon after settled in Hem; and bia 
heirs by act of parliament ; bat he nevertheless stiU eon- 
sidoied his title as imjieifect, seeing that senior branches of 
the rofjai family were yet in existence. To strengthen .his 
title, he married (January 1 i86) the Frinceae Elizab^li, eldest 
dau^ter of Edward IV., who, by birthright, vas the real 
heir to the throne. It was Baid that, by this marriage, the 
kooses of York and Lancaster werq united. 

91, Under Heniy Til., the country levired from the evili 
of a long ciTil war, in the course of which the chief nobili^ 
had been broken down, and the industry and commerce <Hf 
the land interrupted. It was reinarkable, nevertheless, that^ 
during the past period, England was upon the whole an 
improTing country. The evils of war had Mien chiefly on 
thoeewho mode it; the ^Tenunont, howerer disturbed liy 
various claimanta of the throne, was mild and equitable — at 
least as compared with that of other countries; and the 
people throve under a system in which their own ccmsent, l^ 
the voice of the House of Commons, was necessary to the 
makii^ of every new law, and the laying on of every tax. It 
waa remarked at this time by Sir John Forteecue, an exiled 
T'^gl^ali judge, that the compacativdy despotic monarchy of 
Frakce poduced oppressions and grievancee, from which the 
English subject waa exempt According to this lawyer, the 
sovereign of England held his power from and in hehaLf of 
the people, and not from any abstract right, as was pretended 
by other kinga. This idea could probably never have arisen, 
bnt for the repeated breaks in tiie succession which have 
nlieady been described. The osurpations, which had occti- 
aoned so mach civil war and bloodshed, had transferred a 
great deal of power from the hands of the few to the many, 
and gradually paved the way for the freedom which now 
pnrails. 
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92. The leign of Ueniy VIL tras mucli disturbed Ij 
insairectioiu, ia consequence of his imperfect title. Some 
friends of the house of York, lather than, want a cleimsnt on 
that eide, set up a joiner's boy, named Lambert Simnel, to 
peisonBte the son of the late Di^e of Clarence ; and an army 
of about 8000 men was led into the field to assert his pre- 
tensions to the crown. This force was defeated at Stoke, in 
Korthamptonahire (June 1187), and Simnel being taken, was 
contemptuouHly appointed by the king to be one of his 
menial servants. A aimilai pretender, named Perkin Watbocfc, 
bat affecting to be Eichard, Duke of York, the yonoger 
brother of Edward V., set up his claims (1493), and received 
great enconiagement in Ireland, Flaadei'S, and Portugal, by 
means of which he landed with a considerable force at Deal, 
but was defeated and obliged to re-embark. This youth, who 
is said to have been the son of a Jew, next found refuge ia 
Scotland, where James IV., a young and gallant sovereign, 
was now reigning. James gave to Perkin in marri^e a 
young lady connected with the royal family, and undertook 
an expedition, into the north of England, in lavoor of his 
pretensions. This enterprise failed entirely in its object, and 
the Scottishkingsoonafterdeserted the cause of the impostor, 
Perkin subsequently raised a formidable insurrection in the 
sonthem counties of England ; but, when about to encounter 
the royal forces, deserted his army, and took refuge in a 
monastery, where, according to the ideas of that age, Ms person 
was secure from every earthly power. Here he may be said 
to have been beai^ed by the royal army, who, though they 
conid not touch him within the building, were yet able to 
Btarve him into a surrender. Perkin capitulated, and was 
brought to London, where a pretence was soon found ibr 
hanging him {ITovember 23, 1499) at Tyburn. 

93. Almost at the same time, Henry procured, by forms tyt 
law, the death of the EatI of Warwick, the real son of the 
late Bfike of Clarence, a poor idiot boy, whom he bad kept 
fifteen years in confinement, and whose title to the throne, 
being superior to his own, rendered him uneasy. Henry also, 
in the same manner, destroyed his own 8tep-&ther, Sir 
William Stanley, one of the individuals who had chiefly aided 
him in obtaining the throne of England. It will be seen 
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vith Erarprise, that it was not till a somewhat later period 
that tha sovereigiiB of England began to have acniples about 
putting their relatione to deatL 

9i. Homy, though a cruel prince, as wore most of the 
sovereigns of his age, was a sagaciona and peaceful ruler. He 
paid great attention to all his affairs, and, in some of his 
acta, looked far beyond the present tima For example, by 
marrying his daughter Margaret to James IV. 
of Scotland, he'provided for the posaibility of ■*■■"' ^^''*' 
the future union of the two crowns. By a law allowing 
men of property to breii entails, he insured the reduction 
of the great lords, and the increase of the number of smaU 
proprietors. His constant policy was to depress the chief 
nobles, and to elevate the clei^, lawyers, and men of new 
fiunilics, aa most likely to be dependent on him. The 
greatest fault of his character was his excesaive love of 
money. To the gathering of wealth, much of hie policy 
was directed. His favourite mode of punishment was by 
. imposing fines, the profits of which ho put into his own 
coffers. He bad passed a law imposing fines for the keeping 
of too many liveried retainers. Once, when he was entertained 
b; hia favourite general, the Earl of Oxford, at the Castle of 
Henningham, he observed a great number of such persona 
dntffu up in two lines to do him houour as he left the house. 
He affected to suppose that they were only menials ; hut the 
«ail informed him that Ms fortune was too narrow to allow 
pl his having so many servants — they were retainers who had 
come to do him service on this extraordinary occasion. ' By 
lay fitith,' said the king, ' I thank your lordship for your 
good cheer, but I must not allow my laws to be broken in 
my sight' The mean-spirited monarch accordingly prose- 
cuted the case, and obliged his over-kind host to pay 16,000 
ttiwks as a composition for his offence. By such acts, Henry 
prospered so much, that, at his death, the enormous sum of 
^1300,000 was found in his repositories, being equal to about 
sixteen millions of modem money. 

^5. Henry Til. was reigning in England, when the Ein^ 
ud Queen of Castile enabled Christopher Columbus to sail 
"■ith i small expedition in quest of a new passage to the 
Indies (1192). Columbus performed two voyages, and dis- 
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coreied many of tlie West India Islands. This Tonaed a 
spirit for similat enterprises throughout Western Europe. In 
1497, Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, sailed from England, and 
was the first to discover and land npou the American 
Continent, which Colnmbua did not do till his third ^tryaga 
in the ensuing year, __^ 

Foyning^ Lav In Ireland. 

96. DuBura the Wars of the Boses, the great Anglo-Tidah 
families had generally supported the honse of York ; but^ as 
might be expected, where the chieftains were so powerfiil, and 
the laws so weak, their wars were conducted more on their 
own account than on that of any claimant of the Engl i wit 
erown. After the accession of Heniy, many of these restless 
chieftauis were distinguished by their support of the impostor 
lAmbert SintneL To attach them more firmly to the EngUsh 
crown, the celebrated statute of Drogheda was passed in 1495. 
It received the designation of Poynin^e Law, from the name 
<£ the Lord Deputy under whose administration it was passed. 
Its moat memorable enactment prohibited any Parliament 
being held in Ireland, until the king should be certified by 
his lieutenant of the causes of calling the Parliament, and of 
the measures intended to be brought forward in it, and should 
have given his consent in counciE to the holding of the Parlia- 
ment. The legislative body of Ireland was thus brought 
under the executive government of En^and, and the turbu- 
lent Anglo-Irish barons ware prevented from uniting thent- 
selves into a body which might resist the English govemmenb. 
Foyning's law also enacted that all statutes 'lately' passed 
in England should be law in Ireland ; and in interpretatitm 
of this, the whole of the English statute law, prior to the 
eighteenth year of Henry TIL, was transplanted to Ireland, 
while the later TJlngliah statutes, down to the period of the 
Union, have only been law in Ireland in as far as they wem 
confirmed by the Irish Parliament. By other enactmenta of 
Poyning's law, the warlike followers of the nobility were 
limited, and crimes were to be pnniahed with the fomutlities 
of law, instead of tha spirit of private levenge. 
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97. Hbkbt VIL diod in April, 1509, in Uie fifty-third year 
of liis age. Wheii on hia death-bed, a repentant feeling took 
poosesBion of him, and ha released all prisoners for debts 
under forty shillmgs thronghout his dominions, payii^ their 
debts out of his own pocket He also commanded his son to 
make reslitntian to all men whom he hod moi^^ by his 
extortions ; bat this order was little attended to. 

9B. TTi'g eldest snrriTing son and successor, Hehbt TBe 
Ei^ETH, was now in his eighteenth year. Yonng, 
handsome, and supposed to be amiable.heeiy'oyed *■■"■ t-"^''- 
ai fint a high d^ree of popularity. The first two years 
of his raign were spent in almost uninterrapted festivities, 
1^ which much of bis fiitbor's wealth was dissipated. He 
then engaged in a coalition of European powers against 
France ■ the fint instcmce of an English monarch involving 
himself in continental politics. In his hostilitiea gainst 
Fiance, he did not esperience mncb success. 

99. His brothei-in-law, James IV. of Scotland, havii^ 
embraced the cause of I^-ance, made an irruption into England, 
during the absence of Henry. He was posted on Hodden 
Hill in N^orthumberlsnd, when the Earl of Surrey approached 
with an army of English militia to give him battle. The 
Seottiah king was governed rather by the romantic notions 
of chivalry than by the maxims of ordinary warfare. He 
dM^ined to take an advantage which his position gave him 
orer Surrey, and met the El^lish army on an open field. 
^s consequence was the destruction of hnaself 

•nd a la^ part of his army, including most of ^^ "• ^"** 
his nobility. Henry VHI. next year made peace with France, 

100, About this time, the confidence of the king began to be 
•iafly placed in Thomas Wolsey, Archbishop of York, a man 
of humble origin, beii^ the son of a butcher in Ipswich, bat 
who 1096 to bo chancellor and prime minister of England, the 
^opu'B legato, and a cardinal. The king, having squandered 
"is lathee's wealth, was tmxio'us to obtain money from his 
•objects ; and in this business be trusted entirely to "Wolsey. 
Rnding aome difficulty in the House of Commons, the cardi- 
^ went there in person to remonstrate, but was told that 
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none could be allowed to speak in that house except Emeh as 

_ were memTjem They granted hint 

only the half of what he asked. 

He then endeavoured to enforce a 

t hert&jolfmae throughout the country, 

\ uaing the king's prerogative' as an 

a authority ; but by these means he 

P only excited an univeraal spirit of 

' discontent, which in several places 

broke out in rebellion. Wola^, 

finding he bad lont the king's favour 

Shaiing of Heorj Vllf. ^^ ^"^^ degree by the iU success 

of his schemes, made an effort to 

regain it by presenting him with his splendid palace of 

York Place, in Westminster. We thus see, that, though t^ 

kii^ appeared to enjoy almost despotic authority, he was stall 

in some degree controlled by the popvdar spirit and the fonns 

of the constitution. 

101. About this time some changes of great importance to 
European society took place. Almost ever since the destraC' 
tion of the Koman empire, the nations which arose out of it 
had remained in subjection to the papal see, which might be 
said to have inherited the universal sway of that government, 
but altered from an authority over the bodies of men to an 
empire over their minds. In the opinion of many, this 
authority of the Komish church had, in the course of time, 
become much abused, while the religion itself was conrapted 
by many superstitious observances. So long as men had 
continued to be the thoughtless warriors and nnlettered 
peasants which they had been in tho middle ages, it is not 
probable that they would ever have called in question either 
the authority of the Pope, or the purity of the Roman Catholic 
iaith. But, with knowledge, and the rise of a commercial and 
manufacturing class, came a disposition to inquire into the 
authority of tills great religious empire. We have seen that, 
BO early as the reign of Kichard II., Wyclifte had preached 
against the power and the practices of the church, end 
endeavoured to diffuse a knowledge of the Scriptures. In 
the two subsequent reigns, the Lollard preachings, which 
pointed to a religion foonded directly on the Bible, gvsaUy 
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affected tiiB popular mind, until they wen put down by 
peisacution. These facts shew the tendency of the English. 
mind in past ages to take a dlEFerent course from, that dictated 
by the EonuBh hierarchy. The art of printing, discovered 
aboat the middle of the £fl«enth ceatuiy, and which was now 
rendering literature acceBsible to moat classes of the com- 
mimity, assisted in bringing about this reTolution in European 
-intellacL The minds of men, indeed, seem at this time as if 
a«a^ii)g fremi a long sleep ; and it might well have been a 
^oBstion with persons who had reflection, bnt no experience^ 
whetiurr the charge was to turn to evil or to good. 

102. When men's minds are in a state of preparation for 
any great change, a very small matter is required to set them 
in motion. At Wittenbeig, in Germany, there was an 
Augnetine monk, named Martin Lnther, who became 
incensed at the Eoman see, in consequence of some injury 
which he conceived to have been done to his order, by the 
Pope having granted the privilege of selling indnlgencee to 
the Dominican order of fnars. Being a man of a bold and 
inquiring mind, he did not rest satisfied till he had convinced 
himself and many others around him, that the indulgences 
wete sinful, and that the Pope had no r^t to grant them. 
This happened about the year 1617. Controversy and 
p^iBeoution gradually extended the views ot Luther, till he 
at lengtti openly disavowed &e authority of the Pope, and- 
condemned some of the important peculiarities of the 
Catholic system of worship. In these proceedings, Lnther 
was countenanced by some of the states in Germany, 
and his doctrines were speedily established in the northern. 
Gountnes of Earop«^ 

Tho Bafonnation. 

103. Henbt Yin, as the second son of Ms father, had 
.hcen originally educated for the church, and still retained 
' ft taate for tlieological < learning. He now distinguished 
Uoxsalf by writing a book agunst the Lutheran doctrines ; 
Uid the Pope was so much pleased with it as to grant him 
ttn title of Defender of the Faith, Henry was not destined, 
' iMtweTer, to continue long an adherent of the Bomas pontift 
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He hsd, ss >oob as he came to ths throng married Catherine, 
the daughter of Feidmand and Isabella of Spain, the -widow 
of hia deceased elder brother Arthui ; and with this lady he 
had lived in contented union for eighteen years. The 
marries, which otherwise would have been inceatuoua, was 

■ sanctioned by a dispensation from, the Pope, and Catherine 
Lad borne to him. a princess, the ftitnie Queen Mary. At 
lei^th, becoming enamoured of a yonng lady of his conrf^ 
named Anne Boleyn, Henry reeolved, if possible, to rid 
himself of his wife. He attempted to obtain firom the P<n>e 
a decree, declaring his marriage nnlawfol, and that the 
. dispensation upon which it had proceeded was beyond the 
powers of the fanner Pope to grant. The Pontiff (Clement 
Vn.) was much perplexed by this request of King Henry, 
because he could not accede to it without offending Charles 
Y., Dmperor of Germany, one of his best supportras, and the 
nephew of Queen Catherine, and at the same time hnmblii^ 
the professed powers of the Papacy, which were now 

. (remblii^ under the attacks of Luther. 

104. Heniy desired to employ the influence of his minister. 
Cardinal Wohey, who had now reached a degree of opulence 
and pride nerer before attained by a subject of England. 
But Wolsey, with all his greatness, could not ventui^ to urge ■ 
a matter disagreeable to tiiB Pope, wh9 was more his master 
than King Henry. The process went on for several years, and 
still the king's passion for Anne Boleyn continued unabated. 
Wolsey at length &11 nnder the kii^s displeasure for refiising 
to serve him in this object, was stripped of all hia places S 
— . -^ power and wealth, and expired at leicester 
HOT, 15d0. Abbey, declaring that, if he had Herved his God 
as diligently as hia king, he would not thus have been given 
over in his gray hairs. Ihe uncontrollable desire of the king 
to possess Anne Boleyn, was destined to be the iimnediale 
oauBs of one of the most important chains that ever took 
place in Ei^land — no lees than a total reformation of the 
national religion. In order to annul his union irith 
Catherine, and enable him to many Anne Boleyn, he fotmd 
it oecessaty to diake off the authority of the Pope, and pncniB 
himself to be acknowledged in Parliament as the aiqneme 
head of the ^"^gi'^^i church. Win marriage with Anna took 
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place in 1633, and in the same jeax was bom his celsbtated 
daughter Elizabeth. 

105. In 1536, Henry became as anxions to put away 
Qoeen Anne as he had ever been to rid himseU of Qaeea 
Catherine. He had contracted a pasaion foi Jane S^moor, 
a young lady of Queen Anne'a bod-chamber, as Anne 
hflTBelf had been in that of Catherine. In order to gratify 
this new passion, he accused Anne of what appears to have 
'been, an imaginary fiaiLty, and within a month from the time 
when ahe had been an honoured queen, she was beheaded 
{May 19) ia the Tower. On the very next day he married 
jane Seymour, who soon after died in giving birth to a son 
{afterwards Edward VI.). His daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
were declared illegitimate by act of Parliament, and therefore 
excluded from the Buccession. 

106. Hitherto, though professing independence of Some, 
Henry still maintained, and eren enforced by severe and 
Idoody laws, the most of its doctrines. He now took 
measures for altering this system of worship to something 
nearer the Lutheran model, and also for suppressing the 
numerous monasteries thtoughont the connt^. Although 
possessed of more despotio power and of far greater popularity 
than any former sovereign of England, he would hardly 
have Tentured upon these sweeping measures against the 
clergy, had not their licentiousness and avarice already 
lowered them in the respect of the community. ISo fewer 
than six hundred and forty-five monasteries, two thousand 
Qtiee hundred and sevenly-four chaunteries and chapels, 
ninety colleges, and'a hundred and ten hospitals, eiy'oying 
altogether a revenue of one hundred and sixty-one thousand 
pounds, were broken up by this powerful and unscrupulous 
monarch. Ha partly seized the revenues for his own use, 
and partly gave them away to the persons who most actively 
assisted him, and who seemed most able to protect his 
government firom the eftects of such a sweeping reform. By 
this act, the Beformation was completed i^ . ti 
ikigland. Tet for many years Henry vacillated ^'^' 1537. 
so much in his ojuniona, and raiforced these with such severe 
enacbnents, that many persona of both religions were burnt 
■• heretics. It was in the sonthran and eutem puts of 
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England, wheie the commercial classes at this time chSeOf 
teeided, that the doctnues of the Beformatioa were znosC 
prevalent. Is the western and northern parts of the coantrj, 
Catholicism was still predominant; and in Ireland, \rhid) 
was remotest of all bom the Continent, the Protestant &itb 
made little or no impression. 

107. The Earl of Kildare, head of the great femil^ of tha 
Geraldiues, had held the vicerojalty of Ireland longer thaa 
it was generally permitted to remain in the hands of oaa 
man. He became popular among the native chiefs, afisixmed 
their manners, and induced many of them to attend Ilia 
court, more, it was feared, on hia own account than on that 
. of the King of England. Having fallen under suspicion, ba 
was directed to appear in Loudon, leaving hia govemmeat 
in the hands of a responsible person. !For this purpose lis 
chose hia son. Lord Thomas Fit^erald, whom he le^ in the 
possession of arras to avenge his fate, should he suffer ttom 
the vengeance of Henry. A taiaa nunoor of his being 
beheaded having reached Ireland, Lord Thomas flew to arms;. 
He burst into the council, attended by several of bis savage 
followers, Cromer, the chancellor, takii^ him by the hand, 
and endeavouring to dissuade him from hia laeh enterprise, 
WHS supposed by the Irish to be urging him on, and one 
who was a harper struck np a martial strain in his praise. 
The enthusiasm warmed, and spread into a general rising. 
After several battles, the insurrection was crushed, and 
Henry treated the oountiy with the utmost severity. I/Oid 
Thomas was conveyed to London and executed. Hia fivo 
uncles, throe of whom had discountenanced his insnrrection, 
were invited to a banquet, and put to death. Henry 
sought to extinguish the name of the Getaldines ; but a 
youthful member, who received protection from Cardinal 
Pole, revived it. 

108. When Henry tiiiew off the authority of the Pope, it 
was aigned by the native Irish, that as Henry IL first 
acquired the country by the Pope's permission and directiotiBi 
80, when a king of England ceased to acknowledge the Pope, 
be ceased to have any legitimate right to Ireland. George 
Browne, a follower of Thomas Cromwell, was appointed 
Primate of Dublin, for the purpose of furthering tin 
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He found hb aatkority contemned by the 
oi«igy, who ridiculed him as a man of low hirth. All be 
v.-aa able to accomplish waa, to get the act of anpiemacy 
passed in a Parliament from which the pioctoTS of the 
church were excluded ; a measure so merely formal, that the 
Master of the Eolla wrote to the king that hia laws would 
not be obeyed twenty miles &om the capital. The clergy of 
AxoklMehop Browne's own cathedral refused to remove tbe 
iinagea axA relics, and many incumbeuts of his diocese pre- 
fenred the- giving up of their charges to a denial of tbe Pope's 
authority. The O'Briens, O'Neils, and other native chieftaius, 
nwa in anas in defence of their religion ; but they had a 
vigoroDs arm to deal with, and Henry soon more completely 
subdued Ireland than it had ever been before. The people 
wera obliged, nominally, to submit to his principles of church- 
gorerament, while their hearts remained with the faith of 
ti^i others. Henry now changed his title from ' Lord ' to 
* £iQg ' of Ireland, and conferred peerages on many of the 
chiefs .who had submitted. 

109. After the death of Jane Seymour, Henry married 
Anna of Cleves, a German princess, with whose person, 
however, he was not pleased; and he therefore divorced'her 
by an act of Parliament. He next married Catherine 
Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, but had not been 
long united to ber, when he discovered that she had com- 
mitted a serious indiscretion before marriage. This was 
considered a suf&cient reason for beheading the unfortunate 
queen, and attainting aU her relations. Though Henry had 
thus murdered two wives, and divorced other two, and 
become, moreover, a monater in form &a well as in his 
pasaioas and mind, he succeeded in obtaining for hia sixth 
T»ife (1543), Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, who, 
it is certain, only contrived to escape destruction by her 
extraordinary prudence. Almost all who ever served Henry 
yilL as ministers, either to his authority or to Im 
pleaBures, were destroyed by him. Wolsey waa either 
i^Tsn to suicide, or died of a broken heart ; Thomas 
CipmweU, who succeeded that minister, and chieily aided 
the kii^ in bringing about the Eefotmation— Sir Thomas 
AUre, lord chancellor, the most virtuous, moat abl^ and 
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moBt conrastent nutn of Ms time — the £ail of Snney, w^b* 
was one of the most ticc<Huplished knights of the ago, and 
the £ist po«t who wrote the English I^gn^e with perfani 
taste — all Buffered the same fate with Anne Boleyn and 
Catherine Howard. 

110. When James IV. died at Flodden in 1613, th« 
Scottish crown fell to his infant son Jakbs the Fi^th, Trho 
stm^led through a tnrhulent minority, and was now a gay, 
and, npon the whole, an amiable princa His naole, Henry 
■ Till., endeavoured to bring him iato his views respecting 
religion; but James, who was much in the power of tile 
Catholic clergy, appears to have wished to become the head 
of the Popish pwrty in EnglMid, in the hope of succeeding, by 
their means, to the throne of that country. A war latterly 
broke ont between the two monardts, and, the Scottish army 
having refused to £ght, ftoia a dislike to the expedition, 
James died (December, 1512) of a broken heart, leaving &n 
only child, Mary, who was not above a week old. Henry 
immediately conceived the idea of marrying his son Edward 
to this in£tnt queen, by which he calculated that two hostile 
nations shonld be united .under one eovraeignty, and tbe 
Protestant Church in Ei^and be supported by a similar 
establishment in Scotland. This project, however, was 
resisted by the Scots, of whom very few were as yet inclined 
to the Protestant doctrines. Heniy, ^iraged at their 
hesitation, sent a fleet and army, in 1544, to inflict 
vengeance upon them. The Scots endured with great 
patience the burning of tOieir capital city, and muiy other 
devastations, but sdU refused the match. The government 
of Scotland was now chiefly in the bands of Cardinal Beaton, 
a man of bold and decisive intellect, who lealoosly applied 
himself to suppress the reforming preachers, and regarded 
the Kng ligh match as likely to bring about the destruction of 
his religion. 

111. Henry died, January 28, 1547, leaving the throne to 
his only sod, a boy of ten years of ^e, who was immediately 
proclaimed kii^ under the title of Edward the Sixth. It 
w&s a curious indication of the feelii^ of absolute power 
which Henry had acquired, that, by his will, he entailed the 
crown, failing his son, upon the fimiily of hia youngest dstor 
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ICny, Ztetdiess oi Suffolk, and likewise a cnrions inatanoe of 
tbe lingering pnvileges of f arliameiit, that he thought ib 
necessary to jno^ora an act to enable him to do bo. In this 
settlement, reasons oonnected with rel^on, oi aiising fivnt 
caprice, induced him to overlook the FmiceeBea T£axyajii 
l^izaibetb, his (^uldien by Catherine of Arragon and Aim& 
Boleyn, and also the femily of his eldest sister, the Dowager 
Qneen of Scots. 

113, In the reign of Henry VIII., classical literature first 
begftB to be extensively studied. Greek was now for the first 
time introduced into schools and universities. By the 
pabwnage of the king, Wolsey, and others, several new 
colleges 'were founded at Oxford and Cambridge. Im|)ro7e- 
uants were made in medicine and sorgety, and the College 
of Fhysicians was established. Cherries, apricots, pippins, 
and hops, were for the first time cultivated in England. 



Edvaid VI. : 1S47-1663. 

113. Thb young king possessed a good capacity uid gentle 
dispositions. Owing to his youth, bis maternal uncle, the 
Doke of Somerset, became supreme ruler, under the title of 
PtfAectot. Xhiring this leign, the Church of England 
asBomed its present form, and the Book of Common Frayor 
-waa eompoBod nearly atf it now exists. Somerset, bang' 
resolved to effect, if possible, the match between Edward 
VL and Mary of Scotland, invaded that countty in autumn 
1547, and was met at Pinkie, near lilueeelbuigh, by a largo 
army «sd» the governor, the Earl of Arran. Though tho 
Scots were animated by bitter animosity gainst the English, 
against their religion, and against the object of their expedi- 
tion, they did not fight with their usnal resolution, but were 
^ defeated, and pnrsned with great slaughter. Finding them 
still obstinate in refusing to give up their queen, Somerset 
Iwd waste a great part of the country, and then retired. 
Freviously to tiiis period (15l£), Cardinal Beaton had been 
assassinated by private enemies; but the Scots were 
■ encouraged to persevere by the court of France, to which 
&ey now sent ^e young queen for protection. 
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114. The domestic gOTemment of Somerset was oondscted 
Tvith considerable mildness, if we except a little rapacity 
towaida the Catholics, exercised for his own advantage, azid. 
that of his euppoiteis. He at length sank under the rising 
influence of Dudley, Duke of Korthumberlanci, who caased 
him to he tried and executed. Korthumbeiland, who was 
^ecietlj a Soman CathoHc, was not so mild or popular a 
ruler. Yet, throughout the whole reign of Edward Vl_, 
which was terminated by his death, on the 6th of July 1553, 
at the early age of sixteen, few were persecuted on account 
of religion, besides those who denied the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. The king was of a merciful dis- 
position ; and, though he would not allow bis sister Maiy 
the exercise of her own religion, be would beg his ministers 
to pardon those who were intended for destruction. 



Lad7 Jane Orey— Queen Marj-. 

115. The crown now beloi^ed by birthright to Maiy, the 
daughter of Henry VIIL hy his first wife Catherine, But 
Henry had declared Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate, and 
settled the crown upon the family of his youngest sister, tha 
Duchess of Suffolk, According to this arrangement, the 
title rested in the Duchess's daughter. Lady Jane Grey, 
a girl of sixteen, of the most gentle and amiable character, 
and singularly wise and learned for her aga . In the hope of 
her succession, Ifortbumberland had made her the wife of 

his son, Lord Guilford Dudley. On the lOth of 
A-D. 1553. jyiy^ f^^ ^yg ^^^^ ^^jj^ ^^^^^j^ ^^ Edwaoi, the 
council proclaimed Lady Jane as queen, an honour which, she 
by no means coveted. Meanwhile, Mary had been proclaimed 
by her friends at Norwich, and was soon joined by a consider- ' 
able body. An army which was sent against her deserted to 
her standard, and, as she advanced to London, aU opposition 
gave way before her. Lady Jane Grey renounced the ensigns 
of royalty, after having possessed them only nine days. She, 
her &ther, her husband, and many others «f her friends, were 
immediately committed to the Tower. 

116. Maiy, who had reached her thirty-seventh year, was s 
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peraon of harsh and merciless character. Before she had 
xeigoed a mouth, she had brought the Duke of Northumber- 
land and several of his associates to the hlock. Lady Jane 
Orey and her husband were, some months after, tried and 
condemned, aa guilty of high treason. When this innocent 
young creature was told that she must prepare for eternity, 
she did not appear in the least moved. Her youth, beauty, 
and innocenjce, had made such an impression on the people, 
lihBt it was deemed necessaiy she should suffer within the 
Tower. As she was going to the scaffold, she met the body 
u£ het husband, as it was carried back from the place where 
liB had sofTered. She beheld the spect-acle, and submitted to 
her own death, with the most heroic resolution. A few days 
afterwards, her father, the Duke of Suffolk, was also 



117. Mary was zealously devoted to the Catholic religion. 
As far as she durst, she immediately restored it to its former 
supremacy in England, though professing to grant hberty of 
conscience to all A match.was formed between her and Don 
Philip, the eldest son of the Emperor Charles V., and heir of 
thekhigdom of Spain and all its dependencies. AsFhilipwas 
also a zealous Catholic, and likely to possess great power, the 
^English people were alarmed at the alliance, as threatening 
the complete suppression of the Protestant religion in 
England ; but the measure was effected by means of a liberal 
use of Spanish gold amongst the members of the legislature. 
The marrii^ took place in July 1554, ati«t which the public 
acts of the state were in the name of Philip and Mary. Hesi 
year, Philip, by the resignation of hia father, became King 
of Spain, He soon grew tired of the society of his morose 
consort, and withdrew to his own dominions. 

118. In the latter part of 1S54, the Cathollo religion was 
completely restored, but not without considerable opposition, 
especially from the Protestant divines. To silence these men, 
and thereby e:Etinguish heresy in her dominions, appeared to 
Maty as a religious duty. She therefore commenced that 
career of persecution which has rendered her name ao infamous. 
Five out of fourteen Protestant bishops, including Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, were committed to the flames as heretics, 
ud daring the ensuing part of her teign, which was closed 
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by her deatih (Korembei 17, 1SS8), nearly three faTmdred 
persons Buffered in tlie same manner. These scenes did nob 
take place without exciting much indignatioa in the minds 
of Englishmen in general, incltidiiig even many Catholics ; 
bnt the loyol authority was at all times too great imder this 
line of princes to allow of effectual resistance. Such a perse- 
cution, however, naturally fixed in the minds of the British 
Protestants a hereditary horror for the name of Catholic, which, 
in its turn, produced many retaliatory peisecntions, equally 
to be lamented. In the latter part of her reign, Mary was 
drawn by her husband into a war with France, of which the 
only effect was the loss of Calais, the last of the French 
possessions of the kings of England. The natural BonnieBs 
of Mary's temper was increased by this disgraceful event, as 
well as by her want of children, and she died in s state of 
great unhappineas. 

EUnbatb. 

119. A MOM auspicious scene opened for England in the 
accession of EuBisirrH, a princess of great 
Nov. 17, 1658- jiatiye Yigour of mind, and who had beer 
much improved by adversity, having been kept in prisoa 
during the whole reign of hei sister. From the peculiai 
circumstances of Elizabeth's birth, her right of succession 
was denied by alt the Catholics at home and abroad. This 
party considered Mary, Queen of Scots, who wag descended 
horn the eldest sister of Henry Till., and had been 
brought up in the Catholic faith at the court of France, 
as their legitimate aovereign. Elizabeth had no sapport 
in any quarter, except among her Protestant subjects. 
The Pope issued a bull, which, directly or indirectly, pro- 
nounced her a usurper, and gave permission to her subjects 
to remove her from the throne. The court of France professed 
to consider the Queen of Scots, who had recently been mwried 
to the Dauphin, as the Queen of England. Under these 
ciicuiQBtances, Elizabeth fbund no chance of safety except in 
restoring and nuiintaining the Protestant religion in het own 
country, and in seeking to support it in all others where the 
people wera &voaiable to it The Scottish nation being now 
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engaged in a struggle with their r^ent, Mary of Guise, widow 
of James V., in behalf of Protestantism, Elizabeth gladly 
xccaded to a proposal made by the nobles of that coontty, 
and sent a party of troops, by whose assistance the reformed 
TcligioQ was established (1560). In brii^ing aboat this 
chai^, the chief native leadera were James Stoart, a natural 
son of King James V., and John Knox, who had ones been 
a£dar, but was now a Protestant preacher. Aa a natural 
consequence of the obligation which the English queen had 
conferred upon the Scottish reformers, she acquired an influ- 
ence orer the country which was never altogether lost 

120. About the time when the Scottish Parliament was 
establishing the reformed religion, Mary of Guise breathed 
her last, leaving the country to be managed by the lefonnii^ 
nobles. Her daughter, the Queen of Scots, now e^hteen 
years of age, and the most beaatiful woman of her time, had 
in 1S59 become the queen-consort of France ; but, in con- 
sequence of the death of her husband, Francis II., she was 
next year left without any political interest in that country. 
She accordingly, in August 1561, returned to Scotland, and 
assumed the sovereignty of a country which was chiefly under 
the rule of fierce nobles, and where the people, from the 
difl'erence of their religious fdth, as well as their native 
barbarism, were little fitted to yield her the obedience of loyal 
subjects. 

Befonnation in Scotland: 1560. 

121. Thx change of religion in Scotland was of a more 
decisive kind than it had been in England. The English 
Beformation had been effected hy sovereigns, who, while they 
wished to throw off the supremacy of the Pope and some of 
the Catholic rites, desired k) give as little way aa possible to 
popular principles. They, therefore, not only seized the 
sapremacy of the church to themselves, but, by bishops and 
other dignitaries, made it on efBciebt instrument for support- 
ing monarchical government. In Scotland, where the Befor- 
mation was effected by the nobles and the people, at a time 
when still bolder principles had sprung up, none of this 
nachinery of power was retained ; the clergy were placed on 
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a footing of perfect equality ; tliey were all of them engaged 
in patochial duties, and only a small part of the anciont 
ecclesiastical leveniieB was allowed to thtmL In imitation of 
the system established at Geneva, thedi general af^ira, instead 
of heing intrusted to the hands of biehops, were confided to 
courts formed by themselves. These courts, being partly 
formed by lay elders, kept up a sympathy and attachment 
among the community, which has never existed in so great » 
degree in the English church. What was of perhaps still 
greater importance, while a large part of the ancient rorenues 
was absorbed by the nobles, a very considerable portion was 
devoted to the maintenance of parish schools, under the 
esptess control of the clergy. ' These at once formed regnlar 
nuiseries of Protestant Christians, and disseminated the ele- 
ments of learning more extensively over this small and remote . 
CDuntiy than they had ever been over any other part of the 

Mary, Qnben of Scots. 

122. Queen MART,having little power in her own country, 
was obliged to govern by means of her natural brother, James 
Stuart, whom she created Sari of Moray, and who was the 
leader of the Protestant interest in Scotland. Personally, 
however, she was intimately connected with the great Catholic 
powers of the continent, and became a party, in 1664, to a 
coalition formed by them for the suppression of Frotestuitism 

■ all over Europe. She had never yet resigned her pretensions 
to the English throne, but lived in the hope, that, when the 
Catholics succeeded in everywhere subduing the Proteatantfi, 
she should attain that object Elizabeth, who enjoyed only 
the support of the Froi«stant part of her subjects, vrith a 
friendly feeling- among the Scots and other unimportant 
Protestant nations, had the greatest reason to dread the con- 
federacy formed against her. 

123. The queen of Scots possessed, with her great beanty, 
a quick and shrewd mind ; but she y/sa also volatile, and 
easily carried away by her feelings. Under the influence 
of a blind passion, she selected, as a second husband, Henry 
Stuart, Lord Darnley, a young man of handsome peison. 
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bat a mere imbecUo in character : his only leal recommenda- 
tioa was his descent, beii^ the son of the £arl of Lennox, by 
Maigaret l)ooglas, daughter of Margaret of England, the 
widow of James IV. By this means Mary lost the affections 
of her brother and Bonie other Protestant nobles, who 
rebelled against her. On this occasion her lively eharacter 
was shewn by her taking the field in person, on horseback, 
with pistols at her saddle-bow. TlK rebel lords, unable to 
meet her in battle, fled to England, where they received 
protection from Elizabeth, Her government, nevertheless, 
was attended vrith great difficulties. Finding little useful 
service amongst her own countrymen, she was gradually led 
to intrust affairs of impottance to an Italian, named David 
Biaio, who had entered her service as a musiciau, but rose 
to the office of her French secretary. 

124. The favour shewn by Mary to Siguor Kizzio roused 
the jealousy of her weak husband. At the same time, the 
loading Protestants wete alarmed at the approach of a Farlia- 
ment, in which she threatened to effect the forfeiture and 
complete ruin of the refugee lords. A conspiracy was formed 
by Damley and the Protestant leaders against the life of 
BJMio. On the evening of tho 9th of March, 1566, the 
secretary was sitting at supper with his mistress, in a small 
apartment in Holyrood Palace, when Damley and his asso- 
ciatee entered, tore the unfortunate Italian from the queen's 
side, and stabbed him to death in the next room with fifty- 
sis wounds. Darnle/s associates expected to make further 
Tise of him in resisting the measures of the queen ; but 
U'By were disappointed, in consequence of the extreme 
yeakness of his character. The queen easily succeeded 
in detaching him from their cause ; and they were then 
left exposed to her resentment, while at the same time 
she saw it necessary to pardon the former rebels. Darnley 
pud dearly for the vacillation he shewed on this occasion. 

125. On the 19th of June (1566), Mary gave birth Jo a 
wince, afterwards James VI. of Scotland and I. of Great 
witain. For several months before and after, she seemed 
Weired down with grief on account of the folly of her 
hnshand. In December, a proposal was made that she 
Bhoold seek a divorce icoia him; but she expressed great 
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dislike to aaoh a measure, and appeared wiUtng to vait tOI 
she should be relieved from the cotmectiou in the caaree of 
nature. It appears that, not long after, she became poasessed 
by a passion, reaembling infatuation, for the Karl of Bothwell, 
one of the boldest and most powerfnl of her nobles, but a 
man of coarse nature and profligate manners. In January 
{1567), her husband having been seized at Glasgow witk 
smaU-pox, she trent to him, took him again apparently 
into faTOUF, and, bringing bim to Edinbnigh, placed bim 
for his health in a suburban house not far from the palaee. 
Here, on the night of the 9th February, he was mord^ed by 
emissaries of BothweU, and the house blown up with giai- 
powder. A general belief took possession of the public 
mind, that the queen was accessary to the murder j and tiiis 
gained force, when, after screening BothweU from a public 
trial, she made him her husband, only two months after the 
death of Damley. 

126. The murder was in reality the leault of a bond which. 
BothweU had entered into with some of those lords whom. 
Damley had formerly offended. The earl of Moray also 
knew of it, though he did not take an active part. It is 
considered likely that the queen was at least aware of tha 
design, though no such guilt has ever been proved agaimt 
her. When it was seen that Maiy, on account of her 
supposed guilt and her marriage with BothweU, bad 
become odious to her subjects, the Protestant lords and 
other leaders deemed it an exceUeut opportunity of rising 
against her, although some of them had actuaUy been con- 
cerned in the late murder. A combination was therefore 
formed, and a force of about 6000 men brought into tiia 
field. Mary and BothweU, with a smaUer party, took np a 
position on the crest of Carberry hiU, near Musselburgh, 
where the associated lords came to a conference with her. 
In iOie conise of a few hours, most of her men deserted, to the 
other side, and she then surrendered herself into the hands 
of the lords, on a prondse of being respectfuUy treated (Jane 
1667). BothweU at the same time left her, and they met no 
more. Having betaken himself to piracy, he waa seized and 
Uirown into prison in Denmark, where he died miserably ten 
years after, 
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127. The lords, instead of keeping faitliwitli Queen ISaiy, 
imprisoned hei in the Castle of LocMeven, and compelled her 
to sign a docomeat, resigning her anthoritj in favoai of her 
iD&mt son, who iras then crowned king, under the name of 
Jahbs THb Sesth, the Earl of Moray b^g appointed r^enl 

128. In May 1568, Mary, having effected her escape from 
prison, was befriended by a party of Ler subjects, chiefly 
compoaed of the adherents of the Hamilton family. Pity now 
acted in her favour, and but for the extraordinary vigour of 
the fiegeut Moray, her restoration might have been at least 
temporarily efiected, Eaising a small body of troops, he met 
her party at Lai^side, in Bei^wshire, and gained a decisive 
victoiy. The queen, who had beheld the conflict from a 
diatanoe, fied on horseback from the field, and did not stop 
till she had reached Dundrennan Abbey, on the Solway Firth. 
She immediately crossed the sea into England, and placed 
heiself under the protection of Elizabeth, by whom she was 
detained thenceforward as a captive for upwards of eighteen 
jeais. By extending at the same time an effectual protection 
to the regents, Moray, Lennox, Mar, and Morton, by whom in 
auccesMon Scotland was governed, the English queen fortified 
the Protestant interest in that quarter, and ^us had one 
friend the more and one enemy the lass in her contentions 
with the Catholic confederacy. 



Oorenimsnt of Ellnlwtb. 

129. It has already heen seen that the liberties of the 
people were much favoured by the frequent interruptions in 
the succession to the crown. Whenever one branch of the 
Flantagenet family displaced another, the new king, feeling 
hmifleif weak, endeavoured to strengthen his title by procuring 
* parliamentary enactment in support of it. It thus became 
Bttahlished as a regular principle in the English government, 
*lwt the people, who were represented in Parliament, had 
Something to say in the appointment of their king. A eon- 
eiderablo change, however, had taken place since the accession 
of Henry VII. The great power acquired hy that king, 
^^inQgh his worldly wisdom and the destruction of tbi . 
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nobUity during the civil ^rars, had been handed dawn thnrii^^ 
foui aucceasive princes, who inherited the crown hy biithrigh^ 
and did not require to cringe to the people for a confirmation 
of their title. The Failiaiuenta, therefore, were now a great 
deitl more under the control of the sovereign than they had 
formerly been. From an early period of his reign, Henry 
VIIL never permitted hia Parliament to oppose his will in 
the least. To the vaiious changes of rehgion under saccessi've 
Bovereigna, the Parliaments presented no obstacle. An idea 
was now beginning to arise, very much through the supremacy 
which the sovereigns hod acquired over the church, that tfat* 
right of the crown was one derived from God, and that tlia 
people had nothing to do with it, except to obey what it 
dictated to them. Of this notion, no one took so much 
advantage, or was at so much pains to impress it, as Elizabetli. 
Ko doubt, her arbitrary measures were generally of a popular 
nature, yet this does not excuse thein in principle ; and their 
ultimate miechief is seen in the attempts of future sovereigns 
to pursue worse ends upon the same means. Elizabeth's 
government consisted entirely of herself and her ministers, 
who were, from the beginning to the end of her reign, the 
very choice of the enlightened men of England. Her prime 
minister was the celebrated Lord Burleigh, by far the moat 
sagacious man who ever acted as a minister in Britain j and 
all her emissaries to foreign courts were of one complexion — 
circumspect and penetrating men, devoted to their country, 
to their mistress, and to the Frutestant religion. 

130. On the accession of Elizabeth, the two celebrated acts 
of supremacy and conformity were passed, for the purpose of 
crushing the political influence of the Catholic religion j an 
end wMch they eufBciently accomplished. By the act of 
supremacy, all beneficed clergymen, and all holding ofGces 
onder the crown, were compelled to take an oath abjuring 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of any foreign princa 
or prelate, on pain of forfeiting theii' ofBces, while any one 
maintaining such supremacy was liable to heavy penalties. 
The other statute was of a leas justifiable nature, .and after- 
wards brought forth bitter fruits. It prohibited any one 
from following any clergyman who was not of the established 
religion, under pain of forfeiting Ms goods and chattola for 
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ibe first ofieoce, of & year's impriGonment fot the second, and 
of imptiGonment daring life for the third ; vMie it imposed 
a fine of a ehiHing on any one alisenting himself from the 
eatablialied chnrch on Sundaye and holidayfl. By means of a 
court of ecclesiastical commiEaion, which the queen erected, 
these lavs, and others of a more trifling and vexatious nature, 
■were enforced with great severity. It may afford some idea 
of the barbarity of the age, and of the t«rror in which the 
Chnrch of Bome was now held, that, during the reign of 
Ehfflbeth, one hnndred and eighty persons suffered deaflx by 
the laws affecting Catholic priests and converts. 



War Is the Netherlands. 

131. 7oK more than a centnry after the Hefonnation, 
rebgion was the real or apparent motive of the moat remark- 
able tamsactions in European history. It is scarcely neceasaiy 
-to pcont out that this sentiment, thoi^h in general the pnieet 
by which human beings can be actuated, is, like all the other 
liigher sentimeata of our nature, when offended or shocked, 
capable of rousing the inferior sentiments into great activity. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, European society 
was comparatively onenlightened and barbarous : we there- 
fore find that variances of opinion respecting religion were 
then productive of far fiercer feelings than they are in onr 
more humane age. The Protestant heresy, as it ^vas termed 
by the Catholics, was also a novelty, the remote effects of 
which no man could foretell ; it was mingled witb political 
laestions, and by some princes was supposed to forebode a 
general revolt gainst monarchical authority. We are not, 
therefore, to wonder that great cruelties were committed, 
either by the Catholics in seeking to support the Chnrch of 
Home, or by the Protestants in endeavouring to insure them- 
selves against a renewal of severities inflicted by the opposite 
par^. B^or is it necessary, in the present age, that the 
•dhorents of either faith should retain any feeling of dis- 
pleasure against the other, on accoimt of barbarities which 
took their rise in the ignorance and rudeness of a former 
pehod, and of which the enlightened of both parties have 
lifflg unco disapproved. 
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132. In tbe ^Netherlands, vhich fonued part of the 
dominions o£ Philip 11. of Spain, the reformed faith had 
made considerable advancea. Philip, like other Catholic 
piincea, entertained the idea that this new creed, beeides 
being condemnable as a heresy and an offence against the 
Deity, tended to make men independent of their rulers. 
finding the people obstinate in their pTofesBioos, he com- 
menced a war with the Betherlandeis, for the purpose of 
enforcing his authority over their consoiencea. This war 
lasted about twenty years ; for the Ketherlandeia, though a 
nation of no great strength, fought like desperate m«n, and 
«ndured the most dreadful hardships rather than submit. 
The chief leader in this war of liberty was "William, Prince 
«f Orange, one of the purest and most courageous patriots 
that ever breathed. Elizabeth could not help wishing well 
to the Ketherlanderc, though for a long time her dread of 
■Spain, then one of the greatest powers in Europe, prevented 
hei £com openly assisting them. At the same time, about 
two millions of the people of France were Protestants, or, as 
they were then called, Huguenots, who acted also for the 
general Protestant cause with as much eneigy as the great 
streogl^ of the French government would permit. It was 
the general sentiment of the Catholics of that age, that heresy 
■was an evil, the extirpation of which could not be too deody 
purchased. Under this feeling, Charles IX. of Fianoe caused 
the massacre of irom ten to twenty thousaad Protestants at 
Pans, on St Bartholomew's day (Augiut 24, 1673). Many, 
other cruelties of the same nature were perpetrated by 
Catholics upon Protestants Elizabeth at length, in 167S, 
extended an open protection to the Ketherlanders, excusing 
herself to Philip by statiog her fear that they would other- 
wise throw themselves into the aims of France. The northern 
provinces were thus enabled to assert their independence, and 
to form the state which has since been called Holland 



Death of VUoT of Scotland- 

133. The severities and threats of the Catholics naturally 
provoked some retaliation on the part of the ProUatantaL 
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Elizabeth, as already mentioned, hanged maxty men for no other 
crime than that they were Bomish prieats; being provoked to 
do Bo, by the plots which were perpetually forming by men 
of this clasB for assassinating her. Her principal victim was 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots, who had been kept in 
captivity for nearly nineteen years. The liberation of this 
princess was generally a part of the schemes of all the 
enthusiaeta who plotted the murder of Elizabeth. A law 
was at length passed, intended for the destruction of Mary, 
by which it was declared, that any person, by or far whom 
any plot should be made, against the life of the Queen 
of England, should be guilty of treason. In 1586, a gentle- 
man named Babington, with some others, contrived a plan 
for assassinating Mizabeth, and placing Queen Mary on the 
throne. The plot was discovered by spies — a class of persons 
of whom great nnmbere were employed in this reign. The 
conspirators were seized and executed ; and out of the con- 
fessions extracted from them by torture, was woven a tissue 
of pretended evidence, for proving that the Queen of Scots 
was concerned in the conspiracy. In reahty, Mary might 
have some vague knowledge that such a plot was in agitation ; 
but, as a prisoner detained in defiance of all law, she was 
neither called upon to divulge any secret involving the life of 
Elizabeth, nor was it in her power to prevent any man from 
entering upon an enterprise in her own favour. 

134, Thirty-six commiseionerB, appointed by Elizabeth, 
arrived at Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire, where 
Queen Maty was confined, in order to subject one inde- 
pendent princess to a trial for high treason against another ; 
a proceeding quite unparalleled in history, and which, indeed, 
was only giving to murder the form of law. Mary protested 
both against th^ law upon which she was arraigned, and 
against the competency of the court, but was at length 
induced to appear upon trial, lest it should have been 
supposed that rfie refused from a consciousness of guilL ' It 
is impossible,' says an English historian, ' to read, without 
admiration, in the minute records of the trial, the self- 
possessed, prompt, clear, and spacious replies and remarks, 
by which this forlorn woman defended hereelf against the 
moat expert lawyers and politicians of the age, who, instead 
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of examining her an judges, pressed her with the unscrupn- 
lous ingenuity of enemies.' Upon a mere shadow of evidence, 
which any lawyer would now pronounca to be not only 
imperfect, hut illegal, she was condemned to death (October 
25, 1586). Elizabeth had not only public reasons for taking 
the life of this queen, but was also animated by a deadly 
hatred against her, on account of the personal superiority of 
Mary ; yet she pretended to all around her that she could 
never be induced to grant the warrant for execution, Tinlea* 
it were seen to be imperatively necessary for the welfare of 
her country. 

135. Accordingly, the kingdom was now filled with 
rumours of plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the queen 
seemed to be continually kept in alarm with fictitious dangeis. 
She assumed tlie appearance of great terror and perplexity; 
sat much alone, and muttered to herself half sentences, 
importing the difficulty and distress to which she was reduced. 
In this situation, shp one day called her secretary, Davidson, 
whom she ordered to draw out secretly the warrant for 
Mary's execution, informing him that she intended to keep 
it beside her, in case any attempt should be made for tho 
delivery of that princess. She signed the warrant, and then 
commanded it to be carried to the chancellor, to have the 
seal afBxed to it. Next morning, however, she sent two 
gentlemen successively to desire that Davidson would not go 
to the chancellor until she should see him ; and, upon being 
informed that the warrant had been already sealed, she seemed 
displeased at his precipitation. But Davidson, who probably 
believed that his mistress wished to have the sentence 
executed, laid the affair before the council, who unanimously 
resolved that the warrant should be immediately carried into 
effect, and promised to justify him to the queen. Accordingly, 
the fatal instrument was delivered to Beale, the clerk of the 
council, who summoned the noblemen to whom it was 
directed, namely, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Derby, and 
Cumberland, all of whom set out immediately to Fothetinga^ 
Castle, accompanied lij two executioners, to despatch their 
bloody commission. 

136. On the 7th of February 1687, Mary was informed of 
the arrival of these functionaries, who ordered her to prepare 
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for death by eight o'clock the following day. Early on the 
fetal morning, she dressed herself in a rich habit of eilt and 
velvet, the only one whiuh eho had reserved for this solemn 
occasion. Thomas Andrew, the nnder-Bheriff of the county, 
then entering the room, informed ber that the honr was come, 
and that he mast attend her to the place of execution. She 
replied that she was ready ; and, bidding her servants fere- 
well, she advanced, supported by two of her guards, and 
followed the sheriff with a serene aspect, having a long veil 
of linen on her head, and in her hand a crucifix of ivory. 
She then passed into another ball, the noblemen and the 
sheriff going before, and Melville, her master of the house- 
hold, bearing up her train. In this hall a scaffold was 
erected, covered with black. As soon as Mary was seated, 
Beale began to read the warrant for her eiecution ; and 
Fletcher, Dean of Peterboroogh, standing without the rails, 
repeated a long exhortation, which she desired him to forbear, 
as she was firmly resolved to die in the Catholic rehgion. 
The room was crowded with spectators, who beheld her with 
pity and distress ; while her beauty, though dimmed by age 
■nd aflSiction, gleamed through her sufferings, and was still 
remarkable in this fatal moment , The two executioners 
Itneeling and asking her pardon, she said she foigave them, 
and all the authors of her death, as freely as she hoped for 
KTgiveness from her Maker, after which she once more made 
a solemn protestation of her innocence. Her eyes were then 
covered with a linen handkerchief and she laid herself down 
upon the block without any fear or trepidation. ARer she 
■^ recited a psalm, and repeated a pious ^aculstlon, her 
head was sovOTed &om her body, at two strokes by the 
«ecntioner. 

137. Thus died Mary, in the fori.y-fifth year of her &gs, after 
8 life full of troubles and misfortunes. Her son was in the 
nieantimo grown to manhood, and had assumed the supreme 
^ucction of affaiw in Scotland, in which, however, he was 
much controlled by the cleigy, who, though they had less 
apparent power than their brethren in England, were in reality 
possessed of an influence over th^ people which set the sove- 
^iga at defiance. James made many attempts to assert a 
control over Ute chnn^ like that enjoyed by the English 
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monaich, and also to introduce an Episcopal hiemrohy, lyat 
never could attain more titan a mere sliAdow of hu object. He 
had been educated by the regents in the Protestant &ith, aod 
fros noTT regarded as heir-preaomptiTe to the English cxown. 



Spaniali AmnuTg- 

I3S. The year 1588 was remarkable in England for the 
fiunoua enterprise called the Spanish Armada. It was resolved 
by the King of Spain to hurl a decisive blow at the Protestant 
interest, by invading England with an immense fleet, the 
preparation of which had employed all the resouKes of his 
kingdom. The ports of Spain, Portugal, and other maritime 
dominions belonging to him, had long resounded with the 
noise of his preparations, and the most eminent Catholic 
soldiers from all parts of Europe flocked to take a share in 
the expedition. 

139. The Marquis of Santa-Croce, a sea-officer of great 
reputation and experience, was destined to command the 
fleet, which consisted of a hundred and thirty vessels, of 
greater size than any that had been hitherto seen in Europe. 
The Duke of Parma was to conduct the land-forces, twenty 
thouaand of whom were on board the ships of war, and 
thirty-four thousand more were assembled in the Ifetherlands, 
ready to be transported into England ; so that, aa no doubt 
was entertained of eucoeae, the fleet was ostentatiously styled 
the Invincible Aimada. 

140. llfothing could exceed the terror and consternation 
which seized all ranks of people in Eagland upon the news 
of this terrible armada being under sail to invade them. A 
equadroa of not more than thirty ships of the line, and those 
very small in comparison, was all that Elizabeth had to 
oppose it by sea ; and it was considered impossible to make 
any effectual resistance by land, as the Spanish army was 
composed of men well disciplined and long inured to dan^r. 
But, althoi^h the English fleet was much inferior in number 
and size of shipping to that of the enemy, it was much mare 
manf^eable, while the dexterity and courage of the marinen 
were greatly superior. Lord Howard of f^ngham, a man <^ 
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great Taloor and capacity, took upon him, aa lord high 
admiral, tihe conuuand of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and 
f lobiaher, the most lonofmed seamen in Europe, served tmder 
him; vhils another sqnadion, consisting of forty veBaels, 
English and Flemish, commanded by Lord Seymour, lay off 
Dimkirk, in order to intercept the Duke of Parma. Such was 
the preparation made by the English ; while all the Protestant 
powers of Europe regarded this enterprise aa the critical 
event which was to decide for ever the fate of their religion. 
141. While the Spanish armada was preparing to sail, the 
Admiral, Santa-Crooe, died, as likewise the vice-admiral, 
F^iano; and the eommand of the expedition was given to the 
I^oke of Medina Sidonia, a person utterly inexperienced in 
sea afiaiis ; these nnexpected circometanoea served, in eomo 
'^iieasare, to frbstiate the design. Some other accidents 
also contributed to its failure. The day after leaving 
the port of Lisbon, the armada met with a violent tempest, 
which sank some of the smallest of the ships, and 
obliged the rest to put back into Conmna. After some time 
spent in refitting, the Spaniards again put to sea, where they 
took a fisherman, who gave them intelligence that the English 
'fleet, hearing of the dispersion of the armada in a storm, had 
'rtntned to Plymouth, and that most of the mariners were 
discharged. From this false intelligence, the Spanish admirtd, 
Uutead of going to the coast of Flanders, to take in the 
^oops stationed there, resolved to sail directly to Plymouth, 
ttd destroy tie shipping laid up iu the harbour. But 
Effingham was very well prepared to receive him, and had 
jnst got out of port, when he saw the Spanish armada coming 
fall Bail towards hun, disposed in the form of a half-moOn, 
and etietching seven miles from the one extremity to the 
<rtier. The English admiral, seconded by I>rake, Hawkins, 
^ Frobiflher, attacked the Spaniards at a distance, pouring 
in their broadsfdea with admirable dexterity. 
They did not choose to engage the enemy more •""* "» *'"''*- 
closely, becanse they were greatly inferior in number of ships 
^ guns, as well as in weight of metal ; nor could they 
pretend to board such lofty vessels without manifest diaadvau- 
^ftge. In tiuB action, however, two Spanish galleons were 
disabled and taken. 
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142. Aa the armada advanced up the Channel, the !EngiiE^ 
still followed and infested its rear ; and aa their shipb 
coDtinually increased from different ports, they soon fo«nd 
themselvea in a capacity to attack the Spanish fieet moi^ 
neatly, and, accordingly, fell upon them while they were 
taking shelter in the port of Calaia. To increase their con- 
fusion, Howard selected eight of his smaller vessels, whicb, 
after filling them with combustihle materials, be sent one 
after another, as if they had been fire-ships, into the mldai (^ 
the enemy. The Spaniards, taking them for what they 
seemed to be, immediately bore off in great disorder ; whito 
the English, profiting by their panic, captured or destroyed 
about twelve ships. The Duke of Medina Sidonia, being thtw 
driven to the coast of Zealand, hehJ a council of war, in 
which it was resolvecl, that, as their anunnnition began to 
fail, as their fleet had received great damage, and as the I>ake 
of Parma had refused to venture his army under their 
protection, they should return to Spain by sailing round the 
Orkneys, as the winds were contrary to their passage directly 
back. Accordingly, they proceeded northward, and were 
followed by the English fleet as far aa Flamborough-head, 
where they were terribly shattered by a storm. Seventeen 
of the ships, having 5000 men on board, were afterwards cast 
away on the Western Isles and the coast of Ireland. Of the 
wh<de armada, fifty-three ships only returned to Spain, and 
these in a wretched condition. The seamen, as well as the 
soldiers who remained, were so overcome with hardships and 
fatigue, and so dispirited by their discomfiture, that they 
filled ^1 Spain with accounts of the desperate valour of the 
English, and of the tempestuous violence of that ocean by 
which England was surrounded. 



Inland under EUzabetb. 

143. In Ireland, which was kept much apart from the 
religious disputes of Europe, the measures of Henry Till, 
were disliked more on account of his interfering with the 
authority of the Pope, than from any change he made m 
the forms of worship. On the accession of Edward, tli« 
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4»opoE)al of a new litu^y, piovoked greater jealousy, but 
;this soon passed over, as the liturgy, though introduced, 
"was not rigoroualy enibrced. Under the Catholic Mary, the 
English government hocamo once more in harmony yriih the 
- viewa o£ the Irish people regarding religion, and ihe Parlia- 
ment was of coutse veiy ready to repeal all the acts which it 
had passed in the two preceding reigns. 

144. With the death of Mary this harmony came to an 

end, for £lizabeth immediately took measures for abdishing 

the Somish church in Ireland. By means of a parliament, 

caiefuUy picked &om friends of the crown, the authority of 

the Pope was suppressed, the prayer-hook introduced, and 

the queen's snpremacy established. These acts were attended 

with great clamour; but the country for s time appeared 

tranqu^ The lirat disturbance was given by John O'Hoill, 

a man of turbulent and dissipated habits, who was removed, 

in 1567, by assassination. ' An invasion from Spain soon 

afterwards produced a favourable opportunity for a rising ; 

but the country remained comparatively quiet. Under Sir 

John Perrot, a sagacious and tolerably honest deputy, who 

acceded to the administration in 1584, there appeared some 

promise of a period of tranquilUty, He proposed that the 

English laws should be extended over the country, that 

fortresses should be garrisoned, to keep down disturbances, 

and bridges and roads formed, in order that the resources 

of the country might be turned to account. This generous 

policy did not suit the views of the English statesmen. In 

those days, men were much disposed to the erroneous notion 

^t, when one nation was allowed to thrive, another must 

iiscessarily suffer. It was conceived that, to grant money to 

achieve Perrot's designs, would be only to pension an enemy, 

and enable it to prove the more dangerous to England. It 

was thought the best plan to allow Ireland to weaken itself 

^ internal dissension. The consequence was the protracted 

ciyQ war known as Tyrone'g Rebellion. 

U6. Hugh O'lifeiU, Earl of Tyrone, a man who must 
have possessed extremely persuasive and fascinating manners, 
a heart of deep guile, and an irregular and ill-aimed 
Wttbition, had been artful enough to obtain the favour of 
^^beth, as a gieat Mead of the English interest, and an 
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enemy of the native Irish. He eren lecommended Ae 
extinction of his own &niilf name, while lie was etrengUieuiiig 
its iidaence; and at the time when he was forming ex- 
tenrave comblnatioDe omoi^; the nativa chiefe, he viaittd 
tlw queen ia London, and acceded to masy pliuis foi pie- 
Berving the peace of Ireland, which, on his Tetam, he had 
the art to evade, ahnoet withoat Buspicion. He eveai fooght 
& battle with his allies, and received a wonnd ae the proof 
of his integrity. When he conld no longer deceive, a gtmsnl 
gathering took place thioughont the oonntiy (1695), and 
the wai waa again between Iieland and Englmid as Beparate 
nations. 

146. The En^ish officen wore at fint nnsooceBsfal, and 
met with «ome eerions defeats. In 1598, Tyrone gained 
so great a victoiy, that the whole province of Mnnster 
decLued for him. He then inidted the Spaniaids to make 
a descent on Ireland, and join him. I3ie qnerai sent ovei 
hei lavourite, the Eail of Essex, with 20,000 men ; but he 
did not pioceod with vigour, and soon after fotmd it neoes- 
aaty to return to England to jnstiiy himselE Next jeer, 
Tyrone broke the trace he had formed with Essex, ovensn 
the whole country, and acted as BOveTeigs of Ireland. - If 
Spain had at tiiia time given him the support he asked, 
Ireland might have been dissevered &tmi the Eng^i^ 

147. Elizabeth now selected, as her deputy for IJnland, 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, who was in every lespect better 
fitted than Essex to conduct such a warfare. Aa a preli- 
minary step, this sagacious officer introduced jealonsy and 
disunion among the Irish chie&. The very celerity of his 
movements tended to diepirit the inmii^ents. In 1601, six 
thousand Spaniards landed in Kinsale haiboor, for the pnr- 
pose of supporting the Iiish. M!oun^oy immediately invested 
the place, and prevented them from acting, l^rtme marched 
&om the south of Ireland to their relief and was met sod 
overthrown by a much inferior Ei^lish force, liter which 
Einsole was sarrendered. About the time when £lizabe& 
died (1603), Tyrone submitted, and Ireland was once nuns 
reduced tinder the authority of the English crown. I^ 
appears that, during the last ten years of lSia queen, Ireland 
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>«raa the cause of enormous expense to England. Hie k 
lot the comitry irea not above £120,000; but, dirnng 
'these ten yean, the ftvert^ expense was £340,000. As 
'-Elizabeth's entile revenne vae much belov half a million, 

we may conjecture that het exp«ise on account of beland 
^Tsa ooneiderably more than all the other e^>ensea of her 
• gOTemmeut put t<^ether. All this might have been saved, . 

if Sir John Perrot's suggestions had been adopted ; and the 
■'pnoeperity of both countries would have at the same time' 
- been greater, and much bloodshed pieTented. 



Oonelndon of the Bdsn of EUsalwth. 

148. It is lemarfcable, that, while Elizabeth increased in 
power and resotuceB, she be<^e more noted for feminine 
weaknesses. In her eaiiy years she had ehewn a stoicism, 
and siqieriority to natural alTectiona, not usually observed in 
women. !But in her old age, she became volatile and 
susceptible to as extraordinary degree; so that the hand 
which she had withheld, in her younger days, &om the 
noblest princes of Europe, seemed likely to be bestowed, in 
her old age, upon some mere court minion. Her farourite 
ia middle life was Robert, Earl of Leicester, a profligate and 
a tiifler. In her latter days she Ustened to the addresses of 
the Earl of Essex, a young man of greater courage and better 
I^adl^e, but also headstrong and weak. Essex, who had 
acquired popularity ly sereial biilliant military enterprises, 
^i«gBn at length to assume an insolent superiority over the 
queen, who was, on one occasion, so much provoked by his 
rudeness as to give him a hearty box on the ear. Ifotwith- 
standing all his caprices and insults, the queen still doatii^y 
forgave him, until he at length attempted to raise an insurrec- 
tion gainst her in the streets of London, when he was seized, 
condemned, and, after much hesitation, executed (FelKuarv 
26,1601^ ". V J 

149. It is always alleged that the life of Essex would 
™Vfl been saved, if the queen had received from him a ring 
Jfliiah she had given him in his happier years as a pledge of 
"^ a&cticm, and which she told him would at any time 
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recall her tenderness towards him, however deeply he m^lit 
have ofToaded her. It is said that Essex gave this rii^ to 
the Coantees of Ifottingham, to be carried to Elizabeth, bat 
that tbe couoteas was prevailed upon by her husband, -wbo 
'was aa enemy of Eaaex, to keep it back. Elizabeth, in at last 
ordering the execution of Essex, had acted upon her nsuol 
principle of sacrificing her feelings to what was necessary for 
the public cause ; but in this effort, made in the sixty- 
eighth year of her age, she had miscalcalated the real 
strength of her nature. She was seen from that time to 
decline gradually in health and spirits. Her d^tress vraa 
increased to a great degree by a deatb-bed confession of the 
Countess of Nottingham respecting the ring. The dying 
woman asked the queen's forgiveness for her treachery, bat 
Elizabeth turned from her, saying, that God might forgive 
her, but she never could. 

150. About the close of 1601, the queen fell into a deep 
hypochondria or melancholy. She could scarcely be induced 
to have herself dressed, and refused all food hut bread 
and succory pottage. She would often walk agitatedly in 
her chamber, stamp on the floor, and pierce the arraa* 
with a rusty sword which she usually kept near her. She 
would frown much upon her ladies, and chide them fiercely 
for the smallest faults. At length she became so nmch 
absorbed by her sorrow as to refuse sustenance, and sat for 
days and nights on the floor, supported by a few cushions 
brought to her by her attendants. On the 24th of March 
1603, she expired, after a reign of nearly forty-five years, 
during which England advanced from the condition of a 
second-rate to that of a first-rate power, and the Protestant 
religion was established on a basis from which it could never 
afterwards be shaken. 

151. The reigu of Elizabeth saw the commencement of 
the naval gloiy of England. Down to the reign of Henry 
TIL, there was no such thing as a navy belonging to the 
public, and the military genius of the people was devoted 
exclusively to enterprises by land. The rise, however, of a 
conunerci^ spirit in Europe, which in 1192 had caused the 
discovery of America, and was again acted upon by the 
scope for adventure which that discovery opened np, had 
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Intterly caused great atteation to be paid to naval afiairs in 
England. Englishmen of all ranks euppoited and entered 
into enterprises for discoTering unknown teiritories ; and 
under Brake, Cavendish, Ealeigh, and Frobisher, varione 
expeditions of less or more mt^nitude were sent out. The 
colonies of iNort}! America were now commenced. Amongst 
the exertions of private merchants, our attention is chiefly 
atttacted hj the commencement of the notthern whale- 
fiaheiy, the cod-fishery of Ifewfoundland, and the less laudable 
alave-trode in Africa. When hostilities with Spain became 
more open, the English commanders made many successful 
sttftcks upon her colonies in the "West Indies, and also upon 
tba fleets of merchant vessels which were employed to cany 
Iiome the gold, and other almost equally valuable products 
of the New World, to the Spanish harbours. These attacks 
"were now made in a more systematic manner, and with more 
effect, as a revenge for the affair of the Armada. It may 
almost be said that the dominion of Britain over the seas 
was perfected in one reign ; a power which has been of such 
advantage to the country, both in protectbg its commerce, 
and keeping it secure from fore^ invasion, that its origin 
would have conferred everlasting lustre on this period of our 
history, even although it had not been characterised by any 
other glorious event. 

152. The chief articles exported from England to the con- 
tinent were wool, cloth, lead, and tin : formerly, these had 
been sent in vessels belonging to the Hanse Towns — certain 
porta of the north of Europe, possessing great privil^es ; 
but now English vessels were substituted for this trade. 
■Birmingham and Sheffield weie already thrivii^ seats of the 
haidwue manufacture, and Manchester was becoming dis- 
tinguished for making cottons, rugs, and friezes. Stocking- 
weaving and the making of sail-cloth, serge, and baize, 
took their rise in this reign. The progress of other arts was 
much favoured by the bloody persecutions of the Duke 
of Aiva in the Hetherlaads, which drove into England 
great numbers of weavers, dyers, cloth-dressers, and silk- 
throvrera Amongst the wealthier classes, the wearing of 
handsome apparel and of gold ornaments and jewellery, 
made a great advance. Coaches were introduced, but for a 
Cookie 
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'time thonght only fit tor the use of ladies. Oieat impror^ 
ments were made in " 
building of faouMS. Thea- 
trical amasements tr 
^xgtln, and attained great 
Togue, though only in 
Lcoidon. The amokii^ of 
; tobacco was introduced by 
8ii Walter Raleigh, whs 
became acquainted with th& 
plant in Virginia. At tha 
end of Elizabeth's zeign, 
the population of Lond<m 
was about 160,000, or a 
Crown-piece sf Qaeen EKiabetli. fifteenth of what it now 
is; and the whole king- 

d»m probably contained about fi,000,000 trf inhabitants, 



Jamea L 



163. The Huccessor of Elizabeth, by birthright, was Jakes 
THE Sixth of Sootland (styled James the FniaT o? 
EnOLAIID), who was now arrived at the prime of life, and 
had been married for some years to the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, by whom he had two sons, Henry and Charlef^ 
and one daughter, named Elizabeth. He immediBtely 

removed to London, and assumed the government 
A.D. 1603. Qf En^and, while his native kingdom, though 
thus united nndei the same sovereignty, etill retained its 
own peculiar institutions. At the suggestion of the king 
who wished to obliterate the distinction of the two countries, 
the common name of Great Britain was now conferred upon 
them. 

164. King Jamea was an oddity in human chaiacter. Hti 
p^soQ was naturally feeble, particularly in the limbs, which 
were scarcely sulEcient to support Ma weight. He had great 
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ctqiAcity fox leanung, some acuteneaa, and a cousiderabld shaie 
of wit, but was pedantic, vain, and weak. Hia timidity was 
so great, that he could not endure the sight of a drawn swoid. 
He wrote Tarions tiealjsee on lel^on and politics, in which 
there is a show of plausible sense, mixed with absoid notions 
' and cbildiah remarks. He loved hunting, cock-fighting, and 
wine, and delighted in the society of haiidsome young men, 
without any regard to their being of estimable character. 
Amongst hia most cherished notions was a high sense of tho 
kii^ly character and profession, oi, as he called it, crafb. He 
belisTed kings to be the deputies of Ood, and accoontable to 
God alone fox their aoticois. He was equally disposed with 
Eliiabeth to govern despotically, or according to his own wiU ; 
but he wanted the vigour and the turn for popularity which 
balded his predecessor to beiwme so much the mistress of 
her subjects. 

156, NotwithstaBdingtheeneigyof£liaheth,tiie popular 
spmt had gradually been acquiring force in her re^o. It 
was chiefly seen in the acta of the Foiitans, a religious party, 
who wished to make great leibims in the church, both in its 
goTemment and its worship, and who, from the fervour of 
thcdi devotions aad the strictness of their mansera, might be 
likened to the Presbyterians of Scotland. King James found 
considerable difficulty at the very itrst in controlling this 
party and evading their demands. He was no less troubled, 
on Uie other hand, by the Catholics, who, recollecting his 
mother Maiy, conceived that he would be indined to make 
matters more easy to them in England. Upon the whole, 
there were such difficulties in the way, that to have steered 
clearly throi;gh them, would have requnred a wiser instead of 
a we^er ruler than Elizabeth. 

156. The king, having a taste for religious controversy, 
condescended to meet a few of the Puritan divines, in order 
to a^ue them out of their peculiar views. This, it may be 
supposed, was of no use in satisfying them, though the king 
took to himself the credit of heating them in argument. The 
(■nl; important result of the con&reuce was a resolution to 
Mtb a new translation of the Bible, which was accordingly 
effected by a body of learned men, under the authority of the 
tis^ This tiaoalation is the same which is stOI in use. 
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Gunpowder Plot. 

157. The disappointment of the Catholics, on finding that 
the severe laws against them were not to be 
A.D. 1605- igiaxed^ led to a dreadful conspiracy on the part 
of a few gentlemen of that persuasion, of whom the chief was 
Eobert Catesby, a person of dissolute habits. It was arranged 
that, on the day of the m.eetisg of parliament, N'ovember 6, 
1605, the House of Lorda should be blown up by gimpowder, 
at the moment when the Kii^, Peers, and Commons were 
all assembled in it, thus destroying, as they thought, all their 
chief enemies at one blow, and matnng way for a new govern- 
ment which should be more favourable to them. Accordingly, 
two hf^aheads Mid thirty-two barrels of powder were deposited 
io the cellars beneath the house, and a person named Guy 
Fawkes was prepared to kindle it at the proper time. The plot 
was discovered, in consequence of the receipt of a letter by Lord 
MounteE^le, warning him not to attend the meeting of parlia- 
ment An investigation took place during the night between 
the 4th and 6th of November, when the gunpowder was dis- 
covered, and Fawkes taken into custody. He confessed his 
intentions ; and the rest of the conspirators fled to the country, 
where most of them were cut to pieces in endeavouring to 
defend themselves : others were executed in London in the 
barbarous lashion enjoined by the law of high treason. 
Notwithstanding the atrocious character of this plot, the king 
could never be induced to take advantage of it, as most of 
his subjects desired, for the purpose of increasing the persecu- 
tion of the Catholic party : he probably feared that new 
severities might only give rise to other attempts against his 
life. 

Plantations in Ireland. 

158. The state in which the king found Ireland at his 
accession, aiforded an opportunity for commencing a mote 
generous policy in reference to that country, and introducing 
r^ulationa favourable to internal improvement Previobsly 
to this reign, the l^slativo authority of the English govern- 
ment was confined to the small district called ' the Palo,' 
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while the rest was governed "by native sovereigns or chiefs, 
whose conaection with the King of England was merely that 
of feudal hom^e, which did not prevent them from making 
wais or alliances with each other. During the reign of Henry 
VHL, only three Irish lords were settled in their possessions 
by any grant or confirmation of the ciown, and even these, it 
is said, did not admit the forms of the English law within 
tiieir territories, but governed by the old Brehon laws. It 
would appear that the authority of the English laws waa thus 
limited, not from the unwillingness of tiie native Irish to 
receive theta, or of the ^English legislature to grant them, but 
from the interference of those English nobles whose families 
had been naturalised. These, finding Ireland convenient for 
such purposes, continually harassed the native chiefs, seized 
their temtoriea, and held them as independent prince& They 
got districts erected into palatinates, or counties palatine, in 
which, as lords or counts palatine, they held an exclnaive and 
independent jurisdiction, and granted feus almost in the same 
manner as absolute monarchs. In ^gland, only one district, 
Chester, waa in a similar situation ; but in Ireland, for some 
time, almost the whole of the part subjected to England was 
in this manner divided among the Strongbows, Lacys, Geral- 
dines. Butlers, and other powerful families. A great part of 
Scotland, it may be observed, was ruled in a similar manner, 
and there the jurisdictions were called regalities. 

159. Subject to depredations from these powerful barons, 
the native Irish, &om a very early period, petitioned for the 
benefit of the English laws. In 1278, Edward I. shewed a 
willingness to grant such a request, provided he were paid 
for doing so ; but the Irish parliament, which was composed 
of the English barons, was never at a loss for the means of 
pieventii^ this desirable measure from being effected. James 
■woBf in reality, the first Hug who extended the English law 
over the whole of Ireland, by making judicial appointments 
suited to the extent of the country. This he was enabled to 
do, by the recent wars having put the country more com- 
pletely in hia power than it had been in that of any former 
monarch. , He began by extending favour to the Iri^ chiefs, 
not excepting Tyrone. He passed an act of oblivion and 
indemnity, by which all persons who had committed offences, 
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comii^ to th« judges of assize within a cwtain day, nighti 
claim a full pardon. He likewise granted a commissioix to 
accept sutienden of tlie estates held oceoidiiig to the old 
Irish customs, and grant them back, to be h«ld bj'the pOB- 
sessois according to the English law, hj which ^« ownen 
could not make the same exactions ixom their tenanti^ or 
maintain the same absolute authority over Ukem, whidi ih^ 
fonnerly practised. 

160. I^m the Tscillatiug conduct of James in manifestiap 
his religious opinions, the Catholics o£ Ireland fondly per^ 
soadei themselves that he belonged to their religion; a 
general joy was exhibited thioi^ the kingdom on his acces- 
sion, and the Homish priests openly took poseeaaion of the 
churches, and ofBciated in public. James, who, althot^li he 
cared little about the differences between Cathotie and I^w- 
testaut, could not endure that the Pope should hare any 
authority in his dominions, ordered all priests, by proclama- 
tion, to quit the realm, and rigorously eidbrced the act of 
supremacy. All toleration was virtually refused to the 
Oakholie peisnasion, and from that time the Irish frero put 
under the charge of clogynten of the church of Esglaad, for 
whose support a regular provision was made out of the land. 

161. la the year 1607, an anonymous letter, dropped in 
the Privy-Council Chamber, stated that Tyrone, Tyreonnel, 
and other chieftains of the north, veie engaged iu a far-spread 
conspiracy. The hint was quickly taken The chieftainB, 
knowii^ their danger, fled, and ^eir '^rast estates were for- 
feited to the crown. At the suggestion of the king and the 
celebrated Bacon, these estates were made the subject of an 
experiment, whidi might have been beneficial if manned in a 
less partial spiiit. Without r^ard to the cltums of the native 
inhabitants, the lands, comprising the counties of Csvaa, 
Fermtuiagh, Tyrone, Deny, Arma^ and Don^al, were dis- 
tributed among persons divided into three classes ; — the first 
being English or Scottish strangers; the second, penona who 
hod served in the wars against the Irish, and whose native 
vassals had come under the oath of supremacy; and the third, 
Irish who had not taken the oath of supremacy, but came 
under other restrictions. The establishing of Pl^tations, as 
they were «dled, whatever might be the final advanti^e, pro- 
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doced a coorea of rapacity which cannot be justified. The 
Eagliak judges shewed eo much readineaa to foifeit Irish 
eetates, that the examinatioiL of titles for the pnrpoee of dis- 
coTBiing £awa became a profitable employment. Some estates, 
sarrendeied accoiding to the late law, had not been formally 
^iTolled in Chancery, from the n^ligence of the officers, 
although the money was paid foi the pmpose. Thia was an 
excellent opportonity of a plantation, and &e king and 
coancil were piooee^g to declare the whole forfeited, when 
tbey were chocked by some appearance of danger. A com- 
promisa was af tcrwarda made with Charlee L at an enormous 
coat ; bnt he did not faithfully fulfil his part of the bargain. 
It mast not be omitted, that, in 1613, the first Irish Farlia- 
moit was held in which there weie any repreaentatiTcs of 
ploeee beyond the Pal& 



Tlifl Eing'fl Ohildien— TJw Q^oalali ISmtA. 

162. Is 1612, the king had the misfintQiie to lose his 
eldeet son, Henry, a youth of nineteen, who was considered 
as one of tiie most promising and accomplidied men of the 
agft The second son, Charles, then became the heir-apparent, 
and Jaraes was bnsied for eoTeral yean in seeing huu oat a 
pvopei match. 

163. The princess selected by his mtqesty was the second 
daaghtei of Philip III. of Spain — a match not very popular, 
on account of the young lady being a Catholic, but which 
James thought advantageous, as tending to conciliate the 
people of that reHgion, and also because the princess belonged 
to one of the most powerful houses in Europe. Some dday 
occorang in the negotiationB, the poince set out in 1622, with 
his young Mend the Duke of Buckingham, to visit the court 
of Spain in disguise, and, if possible, make psraonal appH- 
cation to the lady hereel£ ^e prince tmd duke travelled 
mider the names of John and Thomas Smith, probably because 
these were then, as now, the moat common and undistingniBh- 
iog names in England. At Madrid, the prince was receired 
w^ great distinction under his prbper character. The 
chivalrous nature of the expedition had great fascinations 
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for the Spamsli court and people, KumeronB Bpleitdlil 
pi^eanta were performed in hie honour, and he was admitted 
to more ready intercourse with the princess, than was ever 
before permitted by the jealoue and Bolema court of Spain; 
Many negotiations of diiferent kinds were condncted for tho 
furtherance of this match, and communicatiouB passed between 
the Pope and the princo, which shewed that the latter bad 
no great aDtlpathy to the Eoman Catholic faith. Tlie match 
was, however, after much delay, broken off, for reasons whi(& 
have hitherto remained a deep mystery. It is believed by 
some that neither party was ever sincere, and by others tbtlfe 
the breach was simply occasioned by a quarrel betweeoi 
Buckingham and Olivarez, the prime minister of Spain, a 
sum as proud and overbearing as Buckingham, and mora 
gloomy and vindictive. This matter, which, in the course of 
the history of such a nation aa Britain, would be trifling in 
itself, is important from having been the cause of a bloody 
war between the two nations. 

164. Elizabeth, the only remaining child of the kii^, was 
married, in 1613, to Frederick, Prince Palatine of the Bhine, 
who was afterwards so nmfortunate as to lose his dominion^ 
in consequence of his placing himself at the head of tiio 
Bohemians, in what was coasidered as a rebellion against his 
superior, the Emperor of Germany. This discrowned pair, by 
their youngest daughter, Sophia, who married ibo l>uke of 
Brunswick, were the ancestors of the family which now reigns 



FeatnteB of James Fixst's Oovenuaent 

165. The reign of James L was not marked by what are 
called great events. This was greatly owing to his timid 
character, which induced him to maintain j)eace, at whatever 
sacrifice, throughout the greater part of his reign. For th6 
first few years, he had the benefit of the sagacious services of 
Sir Bobert Cecil, the minister of Elizabeth in her latter years; 
but aflier his death (1612), the prime leaders of the govern- 
ment were youthful favourites of depraved habits. The first 
of these was Kohert Carr, of a good family in Scotland, a 
young man of singularly elegant person, but of a low tmd 
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iTiciouB naiuTO. This youth waa created by the king Earl 
of Someiaet, but he at length brought about hia own lall by 
the odium which he incuired through a criminal attachment 
to the Countesa of Essex, and through a murder, of which he 
and the countess were guilty. Somerset was succeeded by 
Geat^ Vilhers, a young man of not leas beauty, and some- 
what better character, whom the king raised to the dignity 
of Duke of Buckingham. Experienced statesmen, biave 
soldicia, and learned divines, had to bow to these dissolute 
youths, if they wished to remain, and still more if they hoped 
to advance, in the royal favour. Even Bacon, the noblest 
intellect of the age, and who, by the result of his studies, 
has done more than ahuoat any other man to promote the 
progress of knowledge, is found to have attached himself to 
Buckingham, for the purpose of improving hia interest at 
eoort. 

166. In despotic countries, the vices of the court often 
corrupt all classes, but it was otherwise at that period in 
Britain. The country gentlemen, and the merchants in the 
incorporated towns, had privileges which the court dared not 
too often violate, and a feeling of rectitude and independence 
was encouraged among these classes, which the statesmen of 
the age too much overlooked. The House of Commons gave - 
&equent lesistauce to the court, and often compelled James 
to yield, at the very moment when he was preachii^ his 
doctrines of divine right. In his first parliament, they took 
into consideration several grievances, such as purveyance, a 
supposed right in the officers of the coiurt to seize what 
provisions they pleased, at any price, or at no price ; 
another was the right of granting nuyiuypoliee, which had 
become a source of revenue to the court by cheating the 
country, certain persons having the monopoly of certain 
manufactures and articles of domestic consumption, which 
they were allowed to furnish at their own prices. The 
Commons likewise remonstrated against pluralities in the 
church, and ^unst a new set of canons which the king and 
lihe chnrch tried to force on the nation without their consent. 
The king having attempted to impose duties on certain 
imports by hia own royal mandate. Bates, a Turkey merchant, 
lesisted, and tried the question before a court of law. It 
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was decided agunst him by the jodges; bat he iraa snpported 
hy the House of CommonB. 

167. James grew, mnch discontented ^tti the conduct of 
his first parliament^ and sent them a scolding message, tailing 
them that they had no privileges but throogh his grace. 
They answered that ' their privileges and liberties were their 
right and inheritance, no less than their very lands and 
goods, and that they cannot be withheld from them, denied, 
91 impaiied, but with apparent wrong to the whole state of 
the realm.' fTotwithstanding many explicit declarations tfast 
parliament was determined to preserve its rights, the Glex;g7 
still flattered the king with doctrines of divine right, and 
one Dr Cowell published a book, in which it was alleged that 
'the king is above the law by his absolute power; and 
thoQgh, for the better and equal course in making laws, he 
do admit the three estates into council, yet this in divers 
learned men's opinions is not of constraint, but of his own 
benignity, or by reason of tiie promise made upon oath at the 
time of his coronation.' The Commons, conceiving that th^ 
might be seriously affected by such an opinion, especially as 
it was openly patronised by the king, took up the matter as 
a breach of their privileges, and compelled the king to 
suppress ttie book by proclamation. The later parliaments 
grew still bolder. The king offered to relieve some grievances; 
but the Commons would receive no instalments In 1614, 
they threatened to postpone any supply till their grievances 
were redressed. The king, in his turn, threatened to dissolve 
them if they did not immediately grant a supply ; and they 
allowed him to take his course, which did not fill his coffers; 
lliese, and many other instances of bold resistance, should 
have given warning to the court. Th^ were the shadows of 
coming events, and attrition to them might have saved the 
bloodshed and concision of the next reign. 

168. KJT^ g James died oa the 27th of March 1626, at the 
age of fifty-nine, having reigned over England and Ireland 
for twenty-two years and ov^ Scotland for nesrly the whole 
ofhielif^ 
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QircamstanceB connected ^th the 
Belcn of James I. 

169. Skolibh literature, wbiclifiiat made a decisire advance 
in the leiga of Elizabeth, continued to ha cultivated with great 
succees in the reign of King James. The excellence of the 
language at this ^me aa a medium for liteiatnie, is strikingly 
shewn in the translation of the Bible now executed. It is 
also Bhewn in the admirable dramatic writings of Shakspeare, 
aixd ia the valuable philosophic works of Bacon. The 
inductive philosophy, made known by the last writer — 
namely, that mode of gainii^ knowledge or advancing science 
'which consists in first ascertaining facts, and then inferring 
conclasionB from them — reflects peculiar lustre on this 
period of our history. Very great praise is also due to Napier 
of Merchiston, in Scotland, for the invention of loganthms, 
a mode of calculating great ssmberB, essential to the prc^resa 
of matbomatical sdenca. 

1 70. James L was Teiy Ijbecal in giving titles of nobility ; 
he established the oiAsx of baronets, HS»^y conferring the 
honour in exchange for a sum of money. He was very 
desirous that London should not be lartha enkcged, and ha 
used to urge the nobility to live in tbe oountry, saying that 
they were re^rded'as peraoOB of more iisportance there than 
in IiOndon, But, Bevertheless, the m^copolis was much 
increased in size during this rei^s^ and beck buildings were 
now for the first time generally introduced, instead of the 
older buildings, which were chiefly comjioeed of wood. 



OhuleB I-— ffls Oootentfons vlth the Honse of Oommaas. 

171. Or the death of Sing James, his only eurvi-ving son, 
Charles, now twenty-five years of age, peaceably . _ -___ 
ascended the throne. One of the firat acta of the *'^" "**•• 
yonng king was to many the Princess Henrietta Maria, 
daaghter of Heniy IV. of France, and a Catholic. This was 
an onforttuiate step for the honse of Stuart, for the two eldest. 
HUiB of the king and qneen, though educated as Froteetant^ 
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were influauced in some ineaanie by the reli^ous cieed of ti)«ir 
mother, bo that they ultimately became Catholics ; and thSi, 
in the case of the second eon, James IL, led to the funily 
being expelled from the throne. 

172. The country was now engaged in a war with Spain, 
conducted at an expense of £700,000 a year. The king 
called a parliament, in order to raise the neceaaary fnnds ; 
bat the lower house, instead of yielding the desired supplies. 



CharleB the Firab From Lodge's Portraits- 
proceeded to arraign the conduct of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and others of the king's ministers. Charles dissolved the 
parliament, after it had sat only three weeks, and endeavoured 
to obtain partial supplies of money by other means. This 
spirit in the House of Commons arose &om the large numboc 
of Puritan members infused into it. 

173. The king fQund himself next year compelled to call 
his parliament once more together, in order to raise moncty j 
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hut tha some cootbq ■waa again potsned by the Houee of 
CommoDB, and articlea of impeachment being now prepared 
t Buckingham, a diaeolution again ibllowed, without 

e act having been passed. On this occasion, two leading 
memlnTa of the opposition, SIi Z>adley Digges and 8ii John 
£liot, were committed to ijie Tower for nsing bold langaage 
towards the court. Such events were cslcolated to produce 
great hatred between the king and a portion of his people. 
The breach was farther widen^ by the expedients he adopted 
to raise money : he levied the taxes of tonnage and pound^e 
by his own authority, on the pretext that he vould afterwards 
seek the sanction of parliament; he revived a practice of the 
early kings, in forcing individuals to grant him loans and 
benevoleneeg, causing such as had no money to serve as com* 
mon soldiers or sailors ; and another old custom was put in 
fiorce, for obliging certain ports to fit out vessels for the public 
service at their own cost. At the same time, soldiers were 
quartered in private houses. Many individuals, who were not 
disposed to obey such measures, were thrown into prison. 

174. In the midst of the troubles arising from these causes, 
a mere private resentment of the Duke of Buckingham drew 
the king into a war with Trance, by which his expenses were 
greatly increased. The contest was conducted by the Duke 
TiiTnnalf, but with no success. A large armament which he 
led (June 1627) for the relief of the Protestant city of 
Bochelle, then besieged by the French king, failed in its 
object, and returned disgracefully, with the loss of the third 
part of the troops. The king was obl^ed next year to call 
s third parliament, which, being animated by the same spirit 
as the two former ones, proceeded, before granting any 
money, to embody their chief desires in a biU , _ .„__ 
which they caUed a PetOwn of Eight— dbmKaA- ■*•"' *""■ 
ing that no loans or taxes should he raised but by consent n^ 
parliament ; that no man should be imprisoned but by legal 
process ; that soldiers should not be quartered on the people ; 
and that no commissions should be granted for executing 
martial law. Charles made several attempts to evade this 
biU, and pacify the Commons, by declarii^ in general terms 
tint every thing should be done according to tho laws and 
rastoins of the realm ; but the Commons held to their point, 
..C.ouyic 
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aod lie at length passed tlte act, vhich &e people generally 
legarded as one of gieat importanoe foi establisMng Qiaax 
liberties. The house was so much gntified with this concea- 
don, that it iaunediatel}r granted fire aabsidieB. Buckingham 
then pepaied a new armament for tSe relief of Rochelle; bat, 
while he was saperintending the operations at Portsmouth, a 
discharged lieutenant named Felton, in whom the Commons' 
proceedings against the duke had excited a madness on that 
■ahject, deemed it a duty he owed to God and his country to 
put an end to the life of the unpopular minister, whom be 
therefore stabbed to the heart vitb a knife, immediately of tor 
which he quietly yielded himself into custody. The expedi- 
tion sdled under the Earl of Lindsay, hut was as unsuccess&l 
as the last, so that Bochelle was aunendeied to the French 
king, after many thousands of its citizens had periahed by 
famine. 

176. While himself disposed to snpport the chnrch, it was 
impossible that the king could long agree with a House of 
Commons of which the majority were onfriendly to that 
establishment. Neither were their views respecting state 
policy to be easily reconciled. Quarrels were therefora 
inevitable, and civil war might be considered as an event 
likely to take place. It conveys some notion of Charles's 
feelings and ideas, that we find him about this time telling 
the Commons, &om his own month, that he considered him- 
self accountable only to God for his acts as a king. He 
sternly forbade thorn to discuss religious matters. On one 
occasion, when they were preparing a remonstrance, he camo 
to interfere in person : they locked their doors ; ha caosed a 
blacksmith to break them open ; but, when he entered, he 
found that the house had adjourned. At length, he caused 
nine of the more conspicuous patriots to he put into the 
Tower, and (March 10, 1629) dissolved the parliamenl^ 
calling these men in his speech by the term 'common 
vipers.' Such acts shew the imperious spirit by which 
he was governed. On the other hand, the opposition was 
animated by a singjiLar spirit of enthuBiasm, which might 
have given alarm to any government anxious even in a 
moderate degree to support ancient establishments. Their 
poUtical views were pe^ps not much less extreme than those 
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«f the king, and their leligioua feelings readied a d^ree of 
ferrour and Btrictness, which could not peihapa haTs been 
Toiy easily reconciled with any ejBtem of public affairs. They 
wera et^Qi to leptees Popeiy, for which purpose they often, 
as justices of peace, put iu force those very laws which equally 
condemned their own form of dissent. They were more 
particularly at this time indignant at the progress which the 
doctrines of the Dutch divine Anuiniue were making in the 
Church of England. The character of the party is marked 
in more private points by the severity of their manners, theit 
antipathy to common amusements, more particularly to plays 
and masques, and their anxiety to introduce the Jewish mode 
of observing the Sabbath. The keenness with which such 
matt«rs were debated in those days can scarcely now be 
imagined. 

Illegal Taxoa— Hampdeo. 

1 76. Oir dissolving his third parliament, the king resolved 
to call no more. In order to reduce hia expenses, he was 
glad to make a peace with France (1629), and yiiih Spain 
i[1630), after which there was no foreign war for upwards 
of twenty years. The nine patriots were not released, till 
one of them. Sir John Eliot, died in prison. Some others of 
the oppositiod were gained over to the court, particnlarly 3ic 
Thomas Wentworth, who afterwards, as Earl of Strafford, 
became one of the most noted instruments of the king's 
autiiority. Charles now began to give much of his confi- 
dence to Land, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose leading 
policy it was, not only to root out Puritanism, but to bring 
back the Church so &r in its rites and ceremonies towards 
Catholicism, as might tend to conciliate the adherents of 
tiiat faith — a policy altogether opposite to the tendency of 
the ^e, which was adverse to the ceremonial part of religion. 
The expenses of the government were snpported partly by 
the ordinary revenues of the crown, partly by granting 
monopolies, but principally by illegal taxes, of which the 
chief was ehip-mmiey, at a composition for the presumed 
obligation to furnish vessels for the public service. For 
malong objections to these taxes, men were dragged before 
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an arbitraiy coort of the king, caQed the Star-Ghambei, and 
punished bj aeveie fines and impiiBonment. Opposition, to 
tii6 established religion was punished with even greater 
sereritj by an ecclesiastical body, called the Court of High 
Commiseiou. In 16S0, a divine named Leighton, fin 
publishing a pamfdilet against prelacy, was pnt oq the 
pillory, 1^ his ears cub oS^ Ms noae dit, and the letters 
' 8. 8.' for 8<m>er of Sedition, branded on his cheek. A fev 
years later, one Pi^nne, who had written against theatriceds^ 
vas punished in tlie same way, and thrown into prison tot 
life. Many such cases occoned, and could not but implant 
a deep spirit of discontent. The Puritans, feeling tbent- 
selves so disagreeably placed at home, emigrated in Ijoge 
numbers to a part of the North American continent, whidi 
they called New England, Mid there laid the foundation erf 
what is now a great state. 

177. The money raised by the king was not of laige 
amount, and each man's share was only a trifle in comparison 
with his means ; but nothing could reconcile the people to 
taxes imposed without the consent of parlitunent. For 
years the practice was submitted to, from the reluctance <rf 
individu^ to expose themselves to prosecution; but rt 
length one was found to place himself in opposition to it <»a 
legal grounds. This was the celebrated John Hampden, a 
gentleman of Buckinghamshire, whose fortune was aboat 
£600 a year, and his share of the tax of ship-money only 
. J. ..,_ twenty shillings. The case was tried in the 
* ' *'^'' Court of Exchequer; and as the judges were 
then dismissable at the royal pleasure; and of couiEe 
obsequious servants of the king, a decision was given against 
Hampden. But during the trial, which lasted six months, 
the attention of the people was fixed upou the discussion ; 
the fundamental principles of government were reasonad 
upon; and a bold and menacing spirit took possession of 
the nation. Means were not long wanting to give on effectual 
check to the king in his unfortunate career. 



IroaUeB in Scotland— The National Oovenant. 
178. An attempt had been made by King Jaass to 
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istroduce the Episcopal Choicli into Scotland, becanse it 
was thought dangeioos to the English church that a foim 
ojf woiship, icsembling that of the Faritana, should bfl 
pennitted to exist in &ay part of the king's dominionB. 
The same object was prosecuted irtth greater zeal by King 
Oiades ; and although the people were almost iiniTetsally 
advetse to it, he had succeeded, after a visit which he paid 
to the coontry in 1633, in settling thirteen bishops over the 
jBhuich, by whom he hoped to govern the clergy as he did 
those of England. But when be attempted to introduce 
a new Book of Common Prayer into the Scotch churches, 
ttie spirit of the people could no longer be kept within 
bomids. On the Liturgy being opened in the principal 
church at Edinburgh, the congr^atioji rose _ . .„ tcoir 
in a violent tumult, and threw their clasped ^'°^ ^' ***'• 
Sibles, and the very stools they sat on, at the minister's head ; 
and it was not till the whole were expelled by force, that 
the worship was permitted to proceed. It was found 
necessary, by the Scottish state-officers, to xrithdraw the 
obnoxious Liturgy till they should consult the king, who, 
Bot dreading any mischief gave orders that it should be 
used as he had formerly directed, and that the civil force 
should be employed in protecting the clergymen. It was 
found impossible to obey such an order in the face of a 
united people, who, by committees assembled at Edinburgh, 
representing the nobles, ministers, gentry, aud burgheif^ 
endeavoured to awe the king inte an abuidonment of the 
late innovations. Charles tried, by every means in his 
power, to avoid such a humili^on, which he believed would 
give immense force to the innovators in England. But the 
Scotch, when they found biTn hesitating, bound themselves 
(March 1638), under a bond called the NatioTud Covenant, 
which was signed by ninet«en-twentieths of the adult 
popolatiou, to resist their sovereign in every attempt he 
might make to bring in upon them the errors of Popery— 
for such they held to he the forms of worship and ecclesias- 
tical government which Charles had lately imposed upon 
their church. The king sent his &vourite Scotch counsellor, 
the Marquis of Hamilton, to treat with his northern subjects ; 
hot nothing would satisfy them but the calling of a General 
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Aeaaablj of the churah, foi tho pturpose of settling all 
disputes. Charles, though he earn that this was only an 
appeal to the heads of the party by which he had been 
opposed, consented to the proposal, foi the purpose of gaining 
tiine, in order that he might make wailikB prepaiations gainst 
his re&actoiy people. 

179. The Assembly met at Glasgow in I^oTember, and, as 
might have been expected, formally purified the church fnua 
tH the late innovations, excommunicating the bishops, and 
declaring the government of the cleigy to rest, as foimerlj, 
in the General Assembly, which consisted of a selection c£ 
two clergymen from each ptesbyteiy, with a mixture of laj- 
eldeis, and nothing to control its proceedings but their 
inteiptetatiott of the will of the divine founder of the Chtietian 
religion. Early in the succeeding year, the king, with great 
difficulty, collected an army of twenty thousand men, whom 
he led to the border of ScoUand, for the purpose of reducing 
these despieers of his authority. The Scotch, however^ 
etrepgthened by devotional feeliag, and a certainty that ti)« 
English, in general, were favourable to their cause, foroied 
an army equal in number, which was placed under the 
command of General Alexander Leslie, an of&cer who had 
served with distinction in the long I^otestant war caixied 
on against the Emperor of Germany. The Scottish army 

was encamped on the top of Dunse Law, a 
Jnns 1639. ijiji overlooking the border, where the duties 
of military parade were mingled with prayers and preachings, 
such as were never before witnessed in a camp. The idug, 
seeing the wavering of his own men, and the steadfastness 
of the Scotch, was obl^ed to open a negotiation, in which 
it was agreed to disband both armies, and to refer the 
disputes once more to a General Assembly and a Scottish 
parliament. 

180. The king now adopted a new policy with the peopla 
of Scotland. Having formerly gained over some of Hia 
English patriots, he bought he might be equally succeesM 
with the lords of the Covenant, whom he therefore Invited 
to attend him at Berwick, where the late negoUationa had 
been conducted. A few obeyed the summons ; but he &iled 
with all except the Earl (aSerwards Marquis) of Montooee, 
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& noble of vigoFDUA genius, vltoss amMHon had been 
wounded by not having ho Idgh a place in the oooncils of 
hia coonttymea as he thought he deserved. JBTon thongh the 
king had gained moie of the loids, it is not probable that his 
«anae voold have been much advanced by it, for the 
enthusiasm which preTailed in Scothind would have soon 
called forth new leaders. Montrose for some time appeared 
on good tenas with the Govenantere, but was in seciet 
dovoted to the kin^ and soon became the head of the 
loyalist party in Scotland. 

181. lo the new Greneral Assembly and Parliament 
(1640), the votes were equally decisive against Episcopacy; 
awl thou^ Charles prorogued the latter body before it iuA 
CMnpleted its proceedii^^ it nevertheless continued sitting, 
and voted every measure vhicti it thoi^ht necessary. The 
Idng collected a second army, and, in onler to raise money 
for a new expedition against the Scots, was reduced to the 
necessity of calling an English parliament^ the iirst that had 
met for eleven years. It met (April 13), but, . 
without listening for a moment to a request for ^^' ^"''■ 
subsidies, be^an to discuss the national grievances. I'inding 
it quite intractable, the king dissolved it (May 6), and 
endeavoured to obtain suppli^ in other quarters. A con- 
vocation of the cle^y granted him £20,000 per annum for 
the next six years. The nobility and gentry advanced 
XSOO.OOO ; but, when the city of London was asked for a 
loan of £200,000, it absolutely tefosed. 

162. The Scots did not, on this occasion, wait to be 
attacked by the king, bat marched into the 
north of England, in the expectation of being ■*'* 1°** 
supported in their claims by IJie Rngligh people in general 
Tluongbout these proeeedingB, they professed a latumal 
loyalty towards the king, and only avowed hostility to 
Archbishop Laud, th« Earl of Strafford, and other royal 
connsellors, whom they ptafessed to consider as alone blam- 
able for the differences between the king and his people. 
On the 28th of Ai^ust, the Scots were opposed by an 
advanced party of the royal army at a ford on the Tyne, neat 
Mevburn ; hut they forced their way through all impedi* 
BMnts, and, driving the English before them, took possessim 
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of Newcastle. Charles and hia minister, StroffoTd, trieA 
ereiy meanB of exciting the old hoetile feeliiig of the Englieb 
against the Scots ; but common objects in civil and leligions 
liberty had now lendeted them friends, and both nations 
conceiyed themselves to have no enemy but the king's conn- 
selloia. Animated by such feelings, the English army shewed 
a strong disinclinatioa to meet the Soots on the field, inso- 
much that the king fonnd it necessary to abandon all hop* 
of reducing the latter people to obedience by arms. Hs 
once more opened a negotiation for peace ; and it was soon 
ailer agreed at a conncil of peers that all the present dissen- 
sions should be lefeTied to the parliaments of the two 
countries, the Scottish army being, in the meantime, kept np 
on English pay, till such time as Uiey were satisfied witji the 
state of theii affaite. 

Sitting of the Long Farllamest. 

183. 1^ English parliament met in November, and 
immediately commenced a series of measures for -mia 

effectually and permanently abridging the royal ■**""" ^°™' 
authority. There was even a party, who, provoked by the 
late arbitrary measures, contemplated the total abolition of 
the monarchy, and the eatabliehment of a republic, Religion 
was to appearance the moving-spring of the revolution. ITie 
destruction of the Episcopal system waa now desired by a 
large portion of the nation. Much zeal was manifested oa 
the popular side against the Catholics, but evidently not so 
much from a sincere fear of that body of Christiana, as the 
conveitiency of Betting them up as objects of popular alarm, 
and making each strong measure appear as only a necessary 
aafeguard against their machinations. The first acts of the 
parliament had little or no immediate reference to ScotlancL 
The Earl of Strafford was impeached of treason against the 
liberties of the people, and executed {May 12, 1641), notwith- 
standing a eolemn promise made to him by the king that ho 
should never suffer in person or estate. Archbishop Laud 
was impeached and imprisoned, but reserved for future 
vengeance. The remaining ministers of the king only saved 
themselves by flight Sopie of the juices were imptisiuted 
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^nd fined. The abolition of Episcopacy waa taken into con- 
aideiation. Tlie Catholics fell under a aovere persecntion ; 
sad ereti the pereon of the qneeu, who belonged to ^his &itb, 
was not couaideted safe. 

184. It was not till August 1641, when the Et^liah 
pailiameut had gained many of its objeots, that they pei^ 
nutted the treaty of peace with Scotland to be folly latified 
Thef then gratified the Scottish ttoops, not only with their 
fall pay at the rate of £850 a day, but with a vote of no less 
a sum than £300,000 besides, of which £80,000 was paid 
down, aa an indirect way of furnishing their party with the 
nwanR of future resistance. The king, on his part, also took 
measures for gaining the attachment of this formidable body 
of soldiery, and of the Scottish nation in general He had 
i^reed to be present at the meeting of their pailiament, in 
the aatnnin of this year. In his journey to the north, he 
passed through the camp at Newcastle, and accepted an 
invitation to dine with General Leslie. On his arrival in 
^dinbo^h, he squared hia conduct carefully with the 
ligour of Presbyterian manners. In the parliament he was 
exceedingly complaisant : he readily ratified all the acts of 
the preceding irregulai session ; he yielded up the right of 
appointing the state-officeis in Scotland, and he ordained that 
tbe Scottosh parliament should meet once every three years 
without legani to hia will — all of which were points of the 
greatest importance. The men who had acted most con- 
9picuons]y against him in the late insurrections, now became 
luB chief counsellors, and he seemed to bestow iavonrs npon 
them exactly in proportion to their enmity. He created 
General Leslie Earl of Leven, putting on his coronet with 
hia own hand. The Earl of Aigyle, who had been the chief 
political leader of the Covenanters, was made a marquia. 
Many others leceived promotions in the peerage. The offices 
of state were distributed amongst them. Thus, it will be 
observed, the afiections of the Scots were in a manner set up 
to auction between the king and his Enghsh parliament, and 
j^om both did they receive considerable advantages. 
. ..185. But, while thus intriguing with the Covenanting 
Ipoders, Charles also kept up a correspondence with a royalist 
gU^ which had been embodied by the Earl of M<mtrose, 
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This aoblemon was now aaffeiii^ confinement in Edinbnif^ 
CaBtle, for hia exertions in iavoai of tlie king. In the 
imgaisli of dieappointed ambition, be concocted an enteipiise, 
in tbe manner of a former age, against tbe Uvea of bis 
political opponente. The king having refused bis sanction to 
tbe scheme, be seems to have resolved upon executing one of 
a less ferocious cbaractet, without bis msjeaty's knowledge 
The Marquis of Axgyle bad all along been tbe prime object 
of Montroee's antipathy, and the odium vas now abaied 1^ 
tbe Marqais of Hamilton, who at this tiine held a nenly 
aqual place in the Scottish councils, and by the Earl o£ 
Lanark, his younger brother. These three noblemen Montrose 
intended to be suddenly seized, and taken on board a vessel 
in the Firth of Forth. On the same night, his friends were 
to euiprise Edinburgh Castle,, and<endeavoar to bring about 
a complete revolution in &TOur of the lojal cause. The plot 
was detected, and the three noblemen retired precipitately to 
the country. Charles himself was tbe only person who 
suffered : the scheme, though probably unknown to him, was 
vnivereally laid to his chaige, and it introduced euapidona 
of his sincerity that tended to neutralise the effects of his 
late favours, and also to afford grounds of reproach to the 
Ei^plish parliament, who had naturally viewed bis jounun^ 
to Scotland with great jealousy. AtUs spending 
aov. 1641. about three months in Edinburgh, the Hng waa 
suddenly called away, in consequence of intellig^ice which 
reached him Stom Ireland. 



The Iziah BebeUion. 

186. The cruel policy already mentioned, by which la^ 
portions of Ireland were depopnl^»d, and then planted with 
colonies of Si^lish and Scotch settlers, had be^ continued 
during tbe re^ of Charles. The inhabitants of Connaught 
had complied with the condition -of surrendering their estate^ 
into the hands of the king, to receive them back by a proper 
legal tenure ; and accordingly tbey were furnished vrith titles, 
which were apparenUy formal and correct A mistake, how- 
ever, had becm made, either accidentally or by design, in .the 
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numnar in wliicli the titlefl pasaed through the hands of ono 
of the bing's ofBcei* They were thus conaideted legall; 
iuTtdid, and it was lecommended to Charles to get them pio* 
notmced to be so. So great a clfunonr, however, was rtdeed 
hj the inhabitants, that Chailefi agreed to rati^ the titles, 
and to reform some abuaea, on his being paid ^120,000 
vitittin three years. It was stipulated that, within this 
period, a padiament should be held to confirm these ' graces,' 
as they were termed. Thia was evaded very akilfolly by the 
smmnonii^ an informal parliament, which could not ait; and 
at the end of the three years, the king threatened to restrain 
his ' graces,' if the contribution were not renewed. 

187. In addition to this and other local cauaea of 
complaint, the state of religion was one which pervaded 
nearly the whole country, . and was always becoming more 
and more important Though the reformed faith haid been 
established for nearly a century, it had made little progress 
except among the English settlers. The greater part of the 
nobility, and also of the lower orders, were still attached 
to the ancient creed ; aud a Catholic hierarchy, appointed 
by the Pope, and supported by the people, enjoyed as much 
eespect and obedience as when that religion was counte- 
nanced by the state. The refasal of the Catholics to take 
the oath of - supremat^, which acknowledged the king to 
possess a r^t which Uieir &ith taught them to belong to 
the Pope, necessarily excluded them firom all branches of 
the public service. There were also penal laws against the 
profession of Catholicism, and a severe court of Star- 
Chamber to carry these into execution. Thus situated, the 
Irish Catholics had two strong motives to mutiny — a confi- 
dence in their nnmbera, and a constant sense of sufferii^ 
under the government. 

188. The Earl of Strafford was appointed viceroy of Ireland. 
His government was v^rous, and those institn- . _ .Anq 
tione which be thought proper to patronise ^^' ^''** 
flourished under it ; but his great aim was to make the king 
Bhaolnte, and he rather subdued than conciliated the popular 
spirit. When summoned in 1640 to attend the kii^ in 
England, he left the Irish government in the hands of Sit 
William Parsons and Sii John Borlase, as Lords Justices. 
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Inunedtately after his departure, the spirit which hfi thon] 
he had quelled began to reappear, being encouraged b' 
by his abseuce, and by the succeas which the Scott 
Covenanters had experienced in a war against religi 
restraint. A conspiracy, involving most of the conn 
without the Pale, and including many persons within 
was formed, chiefly under the direction of a gentleman nan 
Soger Moore, who possessed many qualities calculated 
endear him to the people. Some circumstances excited 
Buspicion of the Protestants ; and, among others, the ret 
of several officers who had been in the service of tlie K 
of Spain, under pretence of recruiting for the Spanish an 
But the apparent tranquillity of the country baffled 
acmtiny. 

189. The 23d of October 1641, being a market-day, i 

fixed on for the capture of Dublin Ca3«« 
A-D. 1641. jjuring the previous day, nothing had occurred 
to alarm the authorities. In the evenii^ of the 22d, Oweii 
O'Connally, a gentleman of Irish extraction, met by appoint- 
ment with Colonel M'Mahon, one of the conspirators, whrf 
wished to prevail on hira to join the project O'Connally 
was struck with alarm, and horror at the disclosure, bat dare^ 
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in the outset ehaiacterised by modeiation. They coold not, 
tiowever, allay the hatred with which the Catholics looked 
upon their advuisaiies ; and a spirit of raveage broke out 
among theii followers which was aggravated to cniel outrage, 
when they heard that the conspiracy waa discovered in 
I>ablin. The spirit of retaliation was let loose, and political 
wrongs nnieelingly inflicted, were, as is oft^i the ixee, 
fsrocionsly avenged. The massacre of an immense number 
of Protestants held forth an aw&l lesson of the effects 
whieh oppressive laws produce on the human passions. 
The government rather aggravated than alleviated the 
evil, by offering the estates of all in rebellion to those 
Tffho should aid in reducing them to obedience. This drove 
the insorgents to desperation, and postponed the complete 
extinction of the war for sevraal years. It is to be remaiked, 
that, though the Lrish were struggling for both national 
and religious freedom, they gained no sympathy from the 
patriots of Britain, who, on the contrary, urged the king 
to suppress the rebellion, being afraid that a religious 
toleration in Ireland would be inconsistent with the same 
uivilege in theii own country. The Scottish Covenanters, 
ViemselTea so recently emancipated from a restraint upon 
their consciences, contributed ten thousand troops to assist 
in restoring that restraint upon the Irish. 



The Bemonstiaaco—Oonimeiicement of the OivU Wu. 

191. It was generally allowed by moderate people, that 
in the autumn of 1641, at which time the labours of the 
parliament had continued one year, the king had granted 
redress of all the abuses for which the earlier part of his 
reign, and the British constitution in general, were blamahle. 
I£ be could have given a guarantee that be never would 
seek to restore any of these abuses, or attempt to revenge 
liimself upon the men who bad been chiefly concerned in 
causing bim to give tiicm up, there would have been no 
fiuiher contention. Unfortunately, the character of the 
king for fidelity to his engagements was not sufficiently 
l^gh to Induce the leaders of the House of Commons to 
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depend upon him : they felt that, if they once pensittcd 
him to lesmne his aathority, theie would be no longer any 
safety for them; and they deemed it neceasary that things 
Bhonld be pievented from foiling into theii usual cnnent. 
They theiefora prepared a paper, called T?ie Bemonetmnee, 
containii^ an elaborate view of all the grieTances that had 
ever existed, or conld now be enppoeed to exist ; and this 
tbey not only presented to the king, bat disseminated iridelj 
among the people, with whom it served to increase the pEB> 
vailing disaffection. 

192. From this time It was sten that the sword could 
alone decide the quarrel between the King and the Failii^ 
ment Charles made an unsuccessful attempt (Jano&ry 4^ 
1642) to seize five members of the Hooee of Cooubona, for 
the purpose of striking terror into the rest This served to 
widen the hteach. £l the early part of 1642, the tro 
parties severally ^ployed llientselves in preparing for vrta. 
Tet, even now, the king granted some additional concession* 
to his opponents. It was at last, upon a demand of the 
parliament for the command of the army — a privilege always 
before and since resting with the crown^-that he finally 
broke off all amicable intercourse. He retired with hia 
fiunily to York. 

193. The parliament found its chief support in the 
mercantile classes of London and of the eastern coast of 
England, which was then more devoted to trade than the 
west^ and in the Puritan party generally, who were allied 
intimately with the Tresbyterians of Scotland, if not rapidly . 
hecoming vassimilated vi^ them. Charles, on the other 
hand, looked for aid to the nobility and gentiy, who vem 
able to bring a considerable number of dependtuite into the 
field. The parliamentary party was by the other styled 
Aount^Affufe, in consequence of their wearing short hair; while 
the friends of the parliament bestowed npon their opponents 
the epithet of MaHgnaaiis. The royalists were also, in the 
field, termed Cavaliers, irora so many of them beii^ horsemen. 

194. On the 22d of August the king erected his standard 

at Nottingham, and soon found himself at 
i.O. 1642. tjjg jjj^ ^f j^jj ^^y jj£ (^ thousand men. 
The parliament had superior forces, and a better snpply 
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«f aimji ; bat both parties were veijr ignorant of the art 
of war. The king eonuoBiided hie own arm; in ipeaoDy and 
tiie parliamentary forces were put under the charge of the 
£bi1 of EeaeXi 

195. The first battle took jdace, October 23, at Edgehill, 
in Warwickshiiei where the king had rather the advantage, 
though at the ezpenee of a great nninbeT of men. He 
gained BOme further triumphs before the end of the 
campaign, but stiU could not muster so large an army as 
the parliament During the winter, the parties opened a 
negotiation at Oxford ; but, the demands of the parliament 
bemg still deemed too great b; the king, it came to no 
RccaBsfnl issue. 

196. Early in the ensuing season, the king gained some 
eonsiderable advantages ; he defeated a parliamentary army 
onder Sir William Waller at Stratton, and soon after todt 
the city of Bristol. It only remained for him to take Glou- 
wster, in order to confine the insurrection entirely to the 
Mttem provinces. It was even thought at this time that bo 
might have easily obtained possession of London, and thorel^ 
pot an end to the war. Instead of making such an attempt, 
he caused dege to be laid to Gloucester, which the army of 
Eesez relieved when it was just on the point of capitulating. 
As the parliamentary army was returning to Lon^n, it was 
attacked hy the royal forces at Ifewbnry, and all but defeated. 
Another' royal army in the north, under the Marquis of Sew- 
castle, gained some advantages ; and, upon the whcde, at the 
doee of the campaign of 1643, the parliamentary cause was 
not in a floorishing condition. 

1 97. In this war, there was hardly any respectable military 
quality exhibited, besides courage, ^e royalists used to 
lush upon the enemy opposed to them, without any other 
design than to cut down as many as possible, and, when any 
part of the army was successful, it never returned to the field 
while a single enemy remained to be pursued ; the consequence 
of which was, that one wing was sometimes victorious, while 
the remainder was beateiL The parliamentary troops, thoi^h 
animated by an enthusiastic feeUi^ of religion, were Bome- 
iriutt steadier, but nevertheless had no extensive or combined 
j^an of milituy operations. The first appeuanoe of a superior 
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Icmd of diacipline was exhibited in a raiment of hone cmm- 
manded by Oliver Cromvell, a geatlemaa of small foitsn^ 
destined, by great genius, sagacity, and addreae, joined to an 
inflexible resolution, to lise to supreme authority. Cromvell, 
thoogh himself inexperienced in military ^airs, shewed 
from the first a power of drilling and managing troops, Trhioh. 
no other man in either army seemed to possess. Hence bis 
ngiment soon became fiunous for its exploite. 



Solemn LeogiiD and Oovenant. 

198. The royal successes of 1643 distressed alike the 
Er^llish parliament and tho Scottish nation, who now began 
to fear the loss of oil the uonceseions they had wrested £roB 
the king. The two parliaments ther^ore entered, in 
. i(u» September, into a Solemn League and Covenant, 
*■ ■•■"*«■ for piosecutii^ the war in concert, with the Tlew 
of ultimately settling both church and state in a manner con- 
sistent with the liberties of the people. In terms of tbis 
bond, the Scots raised an army of 21,000 men, who entend 
England in Janoaiy 1644, and, onthe2dof July, incoinpaby 
with a large body of English forces, overthrew the king's 
northern army on Long Maraton Moor. The conduct of the 
Scottish nation in this trausaction was not unexcep'tionablflL 
They had been gratified in 1611 with a redress of eivtaj 
grievance they could name, ; since which time the king had 
not given them the least cause of complaint lu now raiaing 
war {gainst him, they had no excuse but the very equivocal 
one, that it was necesaaiy to guard against the possibility of 
his ever afterwards being able to injure them. They wexe 
also acting on English pay, a proceeding not very consistent 
with their pretensions to iudependonca The mainspring of 
their proceedings was a hope of being able to establish the 
Presbyterian religion in England. The Episcopal church 
being now abolished, divines were nominated by both natioiw 
to meet at Westminster, in otder to settle a new form of 
worship and church-government ; and after a long course of 
deliberation, it was agreed that the Presbyterian system should ' 
be adopted, though in England it was provided that the net 
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(jintcit should haTe no connecticm witbi oc inflaence over tlia 
.state. 

199. The defeat at Loi^ li&rston was severely felt by the 
iing. He gained a victoi; over Waller at Gioprcdy Bridge, 
and caused Essex's army to capitulate in Cornwall (Septem- 
ber I) ; but in conaeqnence of a second fight at Sev/hxiij 
(October 27), in which be Buffered a defeat, he was left at the 
end of the campaign with greatly diminiahed reeouices. A new 
n^otiation waa commenced at Uxbridge ; but the terms asked 
by the parliament were so exorbitant, as to ehew no sincere 
desire of ending the war. In truth, tbongb the Presbyterian 
party 'were perhaps anxious' for peace, there was another party, 
now &at rising into importance, who had no such wishes. 
These were the Independents, a body of men who wished to 
see a republic established in the state, and all formalities 
whatever removed from the national religion. Among the 
leaders of the party was Cromwell, who, at this early stage, 
wonid appear to have foreseen in what the stru^le would end. 
The parliament now agreed, after some discussion, to a famous 
act, called the Self-denyittg Ordinance, which ostensibly aimed 
. at depriving all members of the legislature of commands in 
the army, but had the effect only of displacing a few noblemen 
who were obnoxious to Cromwell. An act was also carried 
for modelling the army anew, in which process Cromwell took 
care that all who might be expected to oppose his views 
ahoold be excluded. It was this party, more particularly, 
that prevented any accommodation taking place between 
the king and his subjects. 



Montro86'8 Career in Scotland. 

200, Wbilb the negotiation was pending, the Marquia 
{formerly Earl) of Montrose produced a diversion in Scotland 
in favour of the king. Having got fifteen hundred foot from 
Ireland, to which he added a few PertJishire Highlanders, he 
descended upon the Lowlands, and on the Ist of September 
.1644 gained a complete victory over a larger and better-armed 
fores at Tippermuir. At Aberdeen, whither he went for the 
poipoee of increasing bis army, he gained another victoi; 
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vrer a Buperiot body of Covenanten. He was then potsaed 
hy a third army, under tlie Maiquis of Argyle, and, aftez 
Boiaa rapid moTementa, seemed to dissolve hia forces in. the 
Highlands. Ere hia enemias weis aware, he burst in ths 
middle of winter into the coimtry of hia great rival Aigjle, 
-which he did not leave till he had made it a desert Fii^iuig 
himself tioidly followed by the marqniB, at the head of a 
laige body of the clan Campbell, he turned suddenly, and, 
falling upon them at Inverlochy (February 2, 164f>), gained 
■ complete victory. He then moved along ths eastern frontier 
of the Highlands, where he found himself opposed by a -fourth 
aimy uudra Genetal Baillie. AHen sacking Dundee, and 
elu^g Boillie's troops, he euconnteredat AuMeam, inKaim- 
shire (May 4), a gi«itly superior force, which he also ov^- 
threw. 'Dien turning upon Baillie, whom he met at AUbrd, 
in AbeideenBhiie (July 2), he gained a fifth victory, almost 
as complete as any of the rest. 

SOI. In all these battles Montrose carried everything before 
him by the apirit of his first onset, and the slaughter was in 
general very great. Ke now descended to the Lowlands, and 
at Kilaytb, near Glasgow, was opposed by an army of 6000 
men, whom the insurgent government at Edinburgh had 
hastily aeeembled from Fife and Perthshire. These, with a 
much smaller force, he also defeated (August 16), killing great 
numbers in the purBoit The committeea of church and state 
then broke up and departed from the kingdom, leaving him 
in appearance its aole master. Hia successes had in the mean.' 
time given the king hopes of carryii^ on the war with euccesa; 
hut Montrose bad in reality gained no sure advantages. 
Besides bis small army of mingled Irish and Highlanders, 
there was hardly any portion of the natioa who did not 
r^ard him as only a great public enemy. Whila 
A.D. 1646. ijiag witt a diminished force at Philiphai^h, 
near Selkirk, he was surprised (September 13) by a detach- 
ment of the r^ular Scottish army, under General David 
Leslie, who completely defeated his troops, and obliged him 
to leave the kingdom. Hia having gained eix victories i^ 
sncoeasion, over larger bodies of men, has procured for bim a 
distinguished name ; but his cruelty, and the ambition to which 
lus motivea were confined, detract greatly from his clutncte& 
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Oondnalon of tlie Oivll War. 

202, The Englisli campaign of 1645 ended in the complete 
oTBrthiow of the king. Througliout the war, his enemies had 
been continuallj improving in discipline, in conduct, and in 
that enthusiasm wUch animated them eo lately, while th» 
royalists had become, ont of a mere principle of opposition, 
BO extremely licentious, as to be lather a terror to their 
blends than to their enemies. The new-modelling of the 
parliamentary army, which took place early in 1645, had 
alao added much to the effectiveness of the troops, who were 
sow nominally commanded 1^ Sir Thomas Faii&x, hut in 
reality by Oliver Cromwell, who bore the lank of lieutenant- 
gmend. The consequence was, that, in a pitched battle at 
Naseby (June 14), the king wae so completely beaten, that 
he and his party coitld no longer keep the field. He had no 
leaouTCo but to retire into Oxford, a town zealously affected 
to his cause, and well fortified. 

303. He endeavoured, from this forlorn position, to renew 
the negotiations, for a peace ; but every attempt of that kind 
was frustrated by the Independents, who, though a minority 
in the House of Commons, possessed great power through 
the aimy, and, as already mentioned, were desirous of effect- 
ing greater changes in diurch and state than those for which 
the war wae originaUy undertaken. Dreading the inflaence 
of this body,- Charles retired privately from Oxford (May 
. 164:6), on the approach of the parliamentary forces, and 
pnt himself rmder the protection of the Scottish army at 
^Newark. 

204. As the views of the Scots throughont the war had 
be«ai steadily confined to the security of the Presbyterian 
religion, along with the safety of the king's person and the 
tftablishment of a limited monarchy, they received him with 
great respect at their camp, and entered into negotiations for 
effecting their grand object. If Charles would have acceded 
to their views, he might have immediately resumed a great 
port of his former power ; and the Stations of many subse- 
fooit years, as well aa his own life, might have been spared. 
But this wae forbidden, not only by his strong prepossession 
in b-vaai of the Episcopal forms of worship, but ^bo by his 
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coaviotion that tbe Episcopal form of cliurch-)^vemmeiit 
VBs alone compatible with the existence of monarchy. Ha 
therefore dis^eed with the Preabyterians on tbe veiy pcnnt 
irhich they considered the most impoitaut 

205. From the time when Charles first threw himself into 
the Scottish camp, the English parliament had made repeated 
and etteiiuous demands for the suirendBi of his perso;i into 
their hands, llie Scots, however, though acting partly as b 
mercenary aimy, asserted their right, as an independent 
nation under the authority of the king, to retain and protect 
him. At length, despairing of inducing him to sanction the 
Presbyterian forms, and tempted by the sum of £400,001^ 
which was given to them as a compensation for their arrears 
of pay, they consented to deliver up their monarch, but cer- 
tainly without any apprehension of his life being in danger, 
and, indeed, to a party different from that hy which he after- 
wards suffered. It must also be admitted, in extenuation of 
on act which has exposed the nation to some obloquy, that 
they could not have retained possession of the king any loi^i 
without a war with the English, which would have involved 
a breach, of the Solemn League and Covenant, and a desertion 
of all their religious objects in' favour of an Episcopalian and ' 
hostile monarch. After surrendering the king, the Scottish 
army retired (January 1647) to their native country, and 
were dismissed. 

206. The king was now placed in Uolmhy House, near 
Xoithamptou, and negotiations were opened for restoring 
him to power. While these were pending, the parUa- 
ment deemed it unnecesaaiy to keep up the army, more 
especially as its spirit was plainly observed to be of a dan- 
gerous character. On attempting, however, to dismiss this 
powerful force, the English Commons found that their late 
GOTvants were become their masters. The troops began to 
hold something like a parliament in their own camp ; a party 
of them, under Comet Joyce, seized t^ king's person, and 
brought him to Hampton Court. Cromwell, who was at tha 
bottom of their machinations, received from them the chiaf : 
command ; and, at his instigation, they retorted upon tha 
parliament with a demand for the dismi^al of the loulers of 
the Presbyterian party, and a general right of nsw-modslling 
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the gaTemment and settling tlte nation. Ths Honae of 
Commons, euppotted by the city of London, made a bold 
opposition to these demands, but was obliged to yield to a 
foKe wMoh. it had no means of resisting, from that time, 
military Tiolence exercised an almost uncontiolled mastery 
over England. 

Trial and Execution of the Sing- 

207. The leaders of the anny, bping anxious to forti^ 
themselTca by all possible means against the Presbyterians, 
apened a negotiation 'with the king, ivhose inSuence sach aa 
it now was, they proposed to pnrchase, by allowii^ Episco- 
pacy to be the state religion, and leaving him in command of 
the militia. Charles, however, with characteristic insincerity, 
cairied on at the same time a negotiation with the Presby- 
terians, which, being discovered by the military chiefs, caused 
them to break off all terms with him. Under dread of their 
resentment, he made his escape from Hampton Court 
(NoTembeF 11, 1647), and, after an unsuccessful attempt "to 
leave the kingdom, was obliged to put himself under the 
charge of the governor of Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of 
"Wight, Hem he entered upon a new negotiation with the 
House of Commons, to whom ho made proposals, and from 
whom he received proposals in return ; all of which were, 
however, rendered vain by a secret treaty which he at tho 
same time carried on with a moderate party of the Scottish 
Presbyterians. 

208. ■ He finally agreed with the latter party, but Imder 
strict secrecy, to give their form of church-government a trial 
of three years, and yield to them in several other points ; 
they in return binding themselves to unite their strength 
with the English royalists, for the purpose of putting down 
the Independent party, now predominant in the English 
parliament. With some difficulty the Duke <^ Hamilton 
and others, who conducted this negotiation, succeeded, by a 
Tote of the Scottish parliament, in raising an army of 12,000 
meoi, with which they invaded England in tho summer of 
1618. The more zealous of the clergy and people of Scotland 
untested against an enterprise, which, from its co-operating 
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wit^ toyalists and Epiflcopalians, and not perfectly ensuring 
the ascendancy of the Presbyteriaa Chnrch, appeared to them 
as neither deserving of snocess noi likely to command it. Aa 
the Scottish aimy penstiated the vestein coontiee, parties of 
Presbyterians and royalists rose in different parts of England, 
and for some time the ascendancy of the Independents seemed 
to be in considerable peril. But before the forces of the 
enemy could be brought together, Cromwell, with SOOO 
Teteron troops, attacked and overthrew Hamilton at Pieston, 
while Fairfax put down the insnrgenta in Kent and Essex. 
Hamilton was himself taken prisoner, and very few of liis 
troops ever returned to their own country. 

209. While Cromwell was employed in suppressing this 
insnirection, and in restoring a friendly government in Scot- 
land, the Presbyterians of the House of Commons, relieved 
tram military intimidation, entered upon a new n^otiation 
with Charles, which was drawii^ towards what appeared a 
Buccessfiil conclusion — though the king secretly designed to 
deceive them, and to pursue other means for an effectual 
ivtoration — when the army returned to London, breathing 
Tengsance agaiost him for this last war, of which they con- 
sidered him as the author. Finding the parliament in tha 
act of votii^ his concessions to be satiafectory, Cromwell 
sent two regiments, under Colonel Pride, who forcibly 
excluded &om it about two hundred members of the Pesby- 
terian party ; a transaction remembered by the epithet of 
Pride's Purge. The remainder, being chiefly Independents, 
were ready to give a colour of law to whatever further measure 
migh* be dictated by the military leaders. Convinced of the 
utter faithlessness of* the king, and that, if he continued to 
live, he would take the earliest opportunity of revenging 
Viimanlf for what had already been done, Cromwell and his 
associates resolved to put h™ to death. A High Court of 
Justice, as it was called, was appointed by ordinance, consist- 
ing of ahundred and thirty-three persons, named indiffera^itly 
from the parliament, the army, and such of the citizens as 
were known to be well affected to the Independent .party. 
Of this body, sixty-nine sat down in Westminster Hall 
(January 20, 1649), tmdei the presidency of a barrister, named 
Bradsbaw ; another, named Coke, acted aa solicits for the 
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pec^e of England. Gh&rles, vho had been rem^. 
James's Palace, wbb brought befoie this court, and accuth. 
having -waged and -renewed vax upon hie people, and Oi 
having attempted to establish tyranny in place of Uie limited 
legal power wilJi -which he had becm intrusted. He denied 
the authority of the court, and protested against tdie whole of 
tha proceedingB, but was nevertheless found 
guilty and condemned to die. On the 30th of -*■'"■ ^**'' 
iTauaary, he was accordingly beheaded in front of his palace 
c£ Whitehall. The peo[^ were in general hoiror-stmck at 
this event ; but they were too efFectnally kept in check by 
the army, to have any influence in preventing it. 

210. Charles J. was a man of slender person, of the middle 
ax6, and of a grave and somewhat melancholy cast of 
coiintenanc€k He had not a gracious manner, but possessed 
considerable dignity. He was siuceiely attached to the 
Church of England, for which he might be considered as a 
martyr, and he was able to reason very acutely in favour of 
the divine origin of Episcopacy. The general opinion of 
modem times respecting his political conduct is unfavourable ; 
thoi^h few deny that his deathwasamostdisgiacBfalaswell 
as imprudent act, on the part of those who bronght it about. 
The worst point of his character was his insincerity ; he waa 
prone to using equivocations, with a view to deceive his 
opponents, and therefore no enemy could depend upon him ■ 
In n^otiation. In private life he was a virtuous man, and 
he is entitled to much credit for the taste which he displayed 
in the encouragement of the fine arts. He left three eons — 
Charles, Prince of Wales j James, Duke of York, afterwards 
James IL ; and Henry, Dnte of Gloucester, who died in early 
li&. He also left several daughters, one of whom, named 
Elizabeth, was treated with harduiess by the new government, 
•Dd died not long after him in prison. 



WsoeUiuieoaB OfTcnmstancea connected with the 
Belgn of Oharlea I. 

211, Is the reign of Charles I., the chief Eteiarymen were 
Ben Jonson and Philip Hassinger, dramatists, and Samuel 
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Daniel, Michael Drftyton, and William Drurmnond, poete. 
The most eminent philosophical character was Dr "William 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood. Elegant 
architecture was now for the first time introdnced into private 
bnildings. The Ving patronised the Dutch artiste, Knbems 
and Vandyke, and collected many fine pictures, which wero 
afterwards sold by hia enemies. The excise and the tax 
upon landed property were introduced hy the parliament, in 
order to support the war against the kii^. When the parlia^ 
mentary party became triumphant, it suppressed the theatre, 
which was not again set up till the restoration of monarchy. 



The Oommonwealtli— Sntijngatioii of XzeUad and 
Scotland. 

212. Thocoh the execution of the king produced a con- 
siderable reaction in favour of royt^ty, the small remaining 
part of the House of Commons, which got the ridiculous 
nickname of the Sump, now established a republic under the 
title of the Commonwealth, the executive being trusted, under 
great limitations, to a council of forty-one members, while in 
reality Cromwell possessed the chief influence. The Honse 
of Peers was voted a grievance, and abolished, and the people 
were declared to be the legitimate source of all power. Soon 
after the king's death, the Duke of Hamilton, and a few 
other of his chief adherents, were executed. 

213. During the prepress of the civil war, Ireland had been 
the scene of almost ceaseless contention among the variona 
parties of the King, the English House of Commons, and the 
Catholics, none of which could effectually suppress the rest. 
The most remarkable event was a secret agreement which 
Charles made, in 1646, with the Earl of Glamorgan, to 
establish the Catholic religion in Ireland, on'condition that 
its partisans should assist bim in putting down his enemies 
In England and Scotland ; a transaction which ultimately 

ijuFcd his reputation, without leading to any eolid advantage. 
At the time of hie execution, the royalists were in consider- 
able strength under the Duke of Ormond, while Hugh .0'S"ei!l 
was at the head of a large party of Catholics, who were not 
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.Ktdisposed to join the other party, provided they could Im 
■ assared of the establishment of their religion. While the 

- two parties in nnion could ' have easily lescned the country 
bom the English connection, CiomTell landed (August 1649) 
■with 12,000 hoise and foot, and, in & eeriea of victoriea over 
the Gcatteted forces of his variouB opponents, succeeded 

- without any great dlfficnlty in asserting the sway of the 
CommonwealtJi. One of Ms most important actiona was the 



Oreat Seal at Commoawealth. 
«^tiire of Drogheda, where he put the garriaon and a nnmher 
of Catholic priests to the sword, in order to strike terror into 
the nation. 

214. The people of Scotland, who had had scarcely any 
other object in tiie civil war than the establishment of their 
favourite form of worship, and were sincere friends to a 
limited monarchy, heard of the death of the king with the 
peateat indignation, and immediately proclaimed his eldest 
fon Charles. Early ia 1660, the young monarch, who had 
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taken nfage ia Holland, sent the Marquis of Montrose witb 
a Bmall force to attempt a caTalier iuaumction in Scotland ; 
but, thia nobleman being taken and pat to death, Charles 
found )t necesaaiy to accede to the Tiews of the Scots' 
respecting the Pieslgiierian rel^on, and he waa accordingly 
brought over and put at the head of a considerable army, 
though under great lestrictioni. Cromwell, wlio had now 
nearly completed the conquest of Ireland, lost 
Jan« 1650. no time in returning to London, and oiganiaing 
an army for the suppression of this new attempt against the 
Commonwealth. 

215. On the 22d of July, he crossed the Tweed, and 
advanced through a deserted country to Edinburgh, where 
tlie Scottish army lay in a fortified camp. Sickne^ in his 
army, and the want of proviaiouB, soon after compelled him 
to retreat ; and the Scottish, army, following upon his rear, 
brought him into a straitened position near Dnnbar, where 
he would soon have been under the necessity of surrendering. 
In the midst of his perplexities (September 3), he beheld tha 
Soots advancing from flie neighbouring heights to give liim 
battle, and, in a transport of joy, exclaimed : ' The Lord bath 
delivered them into oar hands ! ' The movement was solely 
the result of interference on the part of the clergy who 
followed the Seottish camp: the better eense of General 
Leslie would have waited for the voluntary surrender of his 
enemy. In the fight which ensued, the veteran troops of 
Cromwell proved victorious. The Scots fled in a panic, 
and were cut down in thousands by their pursuers. This 
gained for Cromwell the possession of the capital and of all 
the south-east provinces ; but the Covenanters still made a 
Btrong appearance at Stirling. 

216. C^mweU spent a whole year in the country, vainly 
endeavouring to bring 'on another action. Dunng the 

interval, the Scots crowned the young Mng at 
Jan. 1, 1661- Scone, part of the ceremony consisting in his 
acceptance of the Solemn League and Covenant. In the 
ensuing summer, Cromwell at length contrived to outflank 
the position of the Seottish army ; but the result was, that 
Charles led his troops into England without opposition, and 
made a very threatening advuice upon the capital. Ere the 
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taykliats had time to rally aioond him, Cromwell overtook 
&e Mug at Woiceater, vhere, after a etoatly-cootested fight, 
ha proved completely victonoua Charles, 
with great difficulty, escaped abroad, and ^^5*" *■ ^°^^' 
ScotWid, no longer possessed of a military force to defend 
itself Bubmitted to the conqueror. All the courts of the 
Scottish church were enppressed, and the ministers were 
left no privilege hut that of preaching to their flocks. 
The oonntty was kept in oheck by a small army under 
General Monk, and in a short time was declared by pro- 
clamation to be nnited with England. Thus was the 
Independent party, or raOier Cromwell, left without a 
single armed enemy. All the efforts of the people during 
twelve years to obtain limitations upon the monarchy, 
had ended in a military despotism. ' 



The Fiotectozate. 

217. Aftsb the country and its dependencies had been 
thcoonghly settled under the new government, the repub- 
lican leaders resolved npon commencing hostilities against 
Holland, which, during the civil war, had manife^ed a 
decided leaning towards the king, and had recently treated 
the triumphant party with marked disrespect. In the summer 
of 1662, the Dutch fleet, under ite famous commanders, Tsa 
Tromp, De Buyter, and De Witt, had several encounters 
with the English ships, under Admirals Blake and Ayscue, 
without any decided success on either side. But, in the 
ensuing spring, an action was fought between Blake and Yan 
Tromp, in which the latter lost eleven ships. The Dutch 
then sned for peace, which the Bump Parliament, for various 
reasons, were little inclined to grant. Their principal 
motive for prosecuting the war, was a conviction that it 
tended to restrict the-power of Cromwell, to whom they now 
paid an unwilling obedience. Cromwell, perceiving their 
design, proceeded with 300 soldiers to the . j, __ 
house, and entering with marks of the most •*■"" *"• *™* 
violent indignation, loaded the members with reproaches for 
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their robbery and oppression of the pobUo ; then, stampinf 
with his foot, he gave signal for the soldiers to enter, snd^ 
addressing himself to the membere, ' For shame ! ' said he ; 
' get you gone I give place to honoster men ! I tell you yon 
are no longer a parliament ; the Lord has done with yoa ! ' 
He then commanded ' that bauble,' meaning the mace, to be 
taken away, turned out the members, and, locking the door^ 
returned to Whitehall with the key in his pocket. Such 
was the end of the celebrated Long Parliament, which, afliet 
carrying on a snccesafiil contest with the sovere^ and tf 
large parly of his subjects for twelve years, was obliged t» 
succumb to one who had at lirst been laeiely a captain in it» 
service. 

218. Being still willing to keep up the appearance" 
of a representative government, Cromwell summoned one 
hundred and forty-four persons in England, Irolaud, and 
Scotland, to assemble as a parliament. These individnaJ^ 
chiefly remarkable for fanaticism and ignorance, were deno- 
minated the Barehonea Parliament, from the name of on* 
of the members, a leather-aeller, whose assumed name, by 
a ridiculous usage of the age, was Praise-God ParebonW. 
As the assembly obtained no public respect, Crora.weli toot 
an early opportunity of dismissing it Hie officers then con- 
stituted him Protbctob of the Commonwealth of Great Britds 
and Ireland, with most of the prerogatives of the late king. 

219. The war against Holland was still carried on with 
great spirit. In the summer of 1653, two naval actions, m 
which both parties fought with the utmost braveiy, terminatea 
in the triumph of the English, and the complete humiliation 
of the Dutch, who obtained peace on the condition of paying 
homs^e to the English flag, expelling the young king fioio, 
their dominions, and paying a compensation for certain losses 
to the East India Company. 

220. In a war which he subsequently made against SpUHj 
the fleets of the Protector performed some exploits of not 
lees importance. The respect which he thus gained for th* 
English name throughout Europe, is one of the brightest 
pointe in Ms eingularhistory. But while generally successftl 
abroad, he experienced unceasing difficulties in the manage* 
ment of affoirs at home. The authority which he h** 
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Wiped did not rest on the affections of tlie people, but 
Bolely on tlie vigoor of the army, by which it had been created. 
Hia adminiattation, no doubt, was generally free from piaetical 
tynumy. He had, by dia-estitbliahiiig all churches, left no 
man cause to complain of undue favour shewn to any fa^ith 
which he disapproved of. He caused justice, except in some 
particular cases involving political considerations, to be 
udminiBtered impartially ; and he preserved domestic peace. 
^everthelesa, his power enjoyed so little of public approba- 
tion, that, of the various parliaments which be aunuuoned 
during his protectorate, no one was found so carefully 
composed of his own creatures as to yield readily to bis 
will : he was obliged to dissolve them all, in succession, 
after a short trial He also experienced great difficulty 
m raising money, and sometimes applied for loons in the 
dty without aoccess. The troubles of his government 
appear to have steadily incieased fi;om the beginning to 
ttie end ; so that, though strongly based in terror, it could 
Bot have probably existed many more years. His own 
officers could scarcely be kept in Buboidiiiation, bat were 
constantly plotting a reduction of his authority. The 
royalists, on the other band, never ceased to couspbe for 
his dsstmction^ one, named Colonel Titus, went so far as to 
Koommend his assassination, in a pamphlet, entitled ' Killin g 
no Murder,' after reading which, he was never seen again to 
mule. 

221. Tho last parliament called by Cromwell, was in 
September 1656 ; when, besides the Commons, he summoned 
the few remaining peers, and endeavoured, by ennobling 
4ome of his officeis, to make up a kind of Upper Hooso. 
This assembly proved as intractable as its predecessors, and 
be contracted such a disgost at the very nature of a repr»- 
sentative legislature, as to resolve, like Charles I., never to 
call another. His health finally sunk under the strain 
neQesBary to maintain bis power, and he died on the 3d 
September 1668, a day which was thought to be propitious 
to him, as it was the anniversary of several of his victories. 
His eldest son Eicbard, a weak young man, succeeded him as 
frotector, and was at first treated with all imaginable respect ; 
but 1^ coald not long maintain a rule which even Ms &ther 
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had ultimately iailed in aseerting. He quietly retired oat of 
public Tiev (May 1669), leaving the HupTemo authority in 
the hands of the Bump, which had taken the oppoitonity to 

re-aasemhle. 

Tlie Bestoratton. 

222. This remnant of an old parliament continued in 
power till the autumn of 1659, when it gave way to a council 
of the officers who had heen in command under Cromwell 
The latter goTemment, in its turn, yielded to the Bum|^ 
which sat down once more in December. The people, finding 
Uiemselves made the sport of a few amhitioua adventoren, 
began to loi^ foe some more fixed and respectable kiud of 
government. Their efforts for liberty, conducted &3m the 
first by armed violence, had ended in a government of which 
violence was the only principle; and they contracted an 
unjust disrespect for fireedom, and everything relating thereto, 
from the effects of their own imprudent ways of seeking it 

223. At this crisis. General Monk, commander of the 
forces in Scotland, conceived the design of settling the nation 
He left Scotland (January 1, 1660), with a considerable army; 
and though he kept bis ttioughts scrupulously to himself alt 
men bent their eyes upon him, as a person destined to realise 
their hopes. He reached London (February 3), and was 
received with feigned respect by the Romp. Some resistance 
was attempted by Lambert, one of Cromwell's officers, but in 
vain. Ere long. Monk was able to procure the restoration of 
the members who had been excluded from parliament by 
Cromwell ; who, being a majority, gave an immediate ascend- 
ency to anti-republican views. As soon as this was effected, 
an act was passed for calling a new and freely-elected parlia- 
ment; after which, the existing assembly immediately dis- 
solved itself. 

224. The new parliament, which met on the 29th of April, 
proved to be chiefly composed of cavaliers and Presbyterians, 
men agreeing in their attachment to monarchy, thoi^h 
differing in many other viowe. At first they proceeded with 
great caution ; for such terror had been inspired by the late 
military tyrannies, that, even when the breathings <^ almocrt 
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sU men wete evidently in favoui of a leatoratioii of the 
monarchy, they could hardly trust themselTeB to take any , 
itepfl towards that object. At length General Monk informed 
thein that a messenger was in waiting mth dispatches from 
the king, and it was instantly resolved to recelTe him. The 
dispatches weta found to contain a proposal for the Idng's 
restoration to power, with an offer of forgiveness for all past 
offencea which the parliament itself might not think fit for 
pnaiehment, taxd a toleration to all tender consciences in the 
matter of religion. The documents were read with shouts of 
applause, and money immediately voted for the purpose of 
brxogjng over the royal &mily. The members were so glad to 
eacape firom the disoideis of the last few years, that they never 
thought of making any definite arrangement with the king 
■B to the extent of his prerogative. They, and the nation in 
general, seemed to think that there conld be no safety except 
is that almost absolute rule which they had b^un to dispata 
twenty years before. Chakles the Sboohd 
arrived in London on the 29th of May, his ■*■"■ '■^^■ 
thirtieth birthday, and was received with snch a ttatzy. of 
joy by all ranks of people, that he could not help thinking 
it his own fault, as he said, that he had been so long separ- 
ated frtaa them. 

225. One of tho first measures of the new monarch was 
the passing of a bill of indenmity, by which all persons coa- 
cenxed in the late popidar movements were pardoned, 
excepting a few who had been prominently concerned in 
bringing the king to the block. Harrison, Scrope, and a few 
other regicides, were tried and executed ; and the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were raised from the grave, 
and exhibited npon gibbets. In Scotland only three pereona 
suffered— the Muquis of Ai^le, Johnston of Warriston, and 
Mr Guthry, a clergyman ; it was considered remarkable, that 
the marquis had placed tiie crown upon the king's head at 
Scone in the year 1661. Excepting in these acts, the king 
shewed no desire of revenging l^e death of his father, or his 
owit exclusion Siom the throne. The parliament which 
called him home was constituted a l^al one by his own 
ratification of an act for that purpose. In the settlement of 
other matters, it seemed the prevailing wish that all tha 
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institationa of the couutt; should be made as neatly wtot 
they were before the civil war as possible^ Thus, the Epis- 
copal Chmch was established both in England and i& 
Scothmd, though not without causing about a third of the 
clergy in both countries to resign their charges. Immedi- 
ately before the Bestoration, the Scottish cleigy had enterod 
into a treaty with the king, whom they induced to promise 
(hat ha would support rdigion as by law established. But 
when seated on the throne, he easily found means for evading 
(his obligation — Fieabyterianism being, in his opinion, a 
religion 'unfit for a gentleman.' The parliament of Scotland 
exceeded that of England in loyalty. It declared the p4W9 
cf the king to be hetedita^ry, divine, and indefeasible, and 
asserted his uucontroUod right to the lives and pos&easiooB 
of his subjects. The change of political feeling vraa not 
more remarkable tbJm what took place in manners. The 
stem and enthusiastic piety which prevailed during the civil 
war, was now treated with ridicule, and the moat of the 
people vied with each other in that licentious riot aad 
drunkenness which is condemned by all systems of CuUb 
The nation, in jact, seemed intoxicated with the safety whioi^ 
they supposed themselves to have at length gained, in ♦ 
restoration to the imperfect &eedom they eiyoyed before thp 
civil war. 

Act of Settlement In IxdaoA- 

226. Ireluid, which, during the Protectorate^ bad been 
manned by Henry, a younger son of Cromwell, acceded t9 
the Restoration with as much readiness as any other part c^ 
the British dominions. One of the earliest measures of thf 
new government was to restore to the Catholics some portioM 
of the lands of which they had been deprived by Cromwell, 
and to settle the etat« of property in IreWd g^ierally. Fot 
this purpose, two measures were passed, called the Act df 
Settlement and the Act of Explanation. From the suspected 
bias of the king towards their religion, the Catholics hoped 
that very &vourable terms would be extended to them ; but 
the English Protestant pariiy was, as usual, too powerful fcv 
them, and, while about three thousand were disaj^ointed o^ 
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in benefit &om the acta, on account of theii all^^ accession 
to the BebeUion before it had become a royalist one, the 
leat leceived only a limited portion of theii former possss- 
nons. During the lemaindei of the leign of Charles II., the 
Catholics made man; unBuccessful attempts to piocuie a 
lepeol of the Act of Settlement 



Dnteh War. 

S37, TBOuaH Chatlee had been testored vith the appio- 
lMti<ni of a very large portion of his subjects, his most 
suloaB friends were the royalists and Episcopalians; 
hence he almost immediately subsided into the character of 
a party rolei. It was deemed necessary that he should 
maintain an armed force for the protection of his person, 
and to keep down popular distoibancea. He therefore 
caased eereral hoxee regiments to be embodied under the 
name of Life Goaids, beii^ chieSy composed of royalist 
gEjntlemen upon whom a perfect depei^nce could be 
placed ; and he afterwards added two or three foot regi- 
mtntB, the whole amounting to about 6000 men. The king 
paid these troops chiefly out of the money allowed for hia 
own support, for parliament did not sanction his keqiing 
up such a fotce, and the nation generally beheld it with 
SDspicion. This was the commencement of a standing army 
in England. 

3S8. Personally indolant, dissolute, and deficient in con- 
•eientioosness, and surrounded almost exclusively by the 
ministers of the basest pleasures, Charles was not qualified 
to retain the sincere respect of a people whose habitual 
oharacter is grave and virtuous. His extravagant ezpen- 
£tnre soon cooled the affections of his parliament, and he 
began to find considerable difficulties in obtaining money. 
To relieve himseU &om this embarrassment, he accepted 
£40,000 from the French king for Dunkirk, a French port 
friiioh bad been acquired by CromwelL For the same 
purpose^ he married a Portuguese princess of the Cathohc 
nligion, who possessed a dowty of half a million. He also 
1 (1664) a war againat Holland, fcr apparently 
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no better leosoc than that, in applying 'tiie pRfliementsiy 
sabsidies necessaij for keeping np hostilitiee, he might liaTe 
an opporfcimity of converting part of the money to his oirn 
personal xisa 

229. Thia Dntch vta was chiefly conducted by sea. On 
the 3d of June 1665, an English fleet of one hundred and 
foorteen saU met a Dutch one vhiclL numbered just one 
Bbip less, near Loweetoffe, and, after an obstinate fight, 
gained a complete victory^ dcprifing the enemy of eighteen 
vessels, and compelling the rest to take refine on their tma 

. coast. The commander on thia oocasion was the Duke 
of Tork, the king's younger brother; a mn-n of greater 
application and more stea^ prmciplee, but who soon after 
became unpopular, in consequenoe of his avowing TiimBaH b 
Catholic 

230. Some other well-contested adaons took place at bm, 
and the English, upon the whole, confirmed their naml 
supremacy. Owing, however, to a failure of the eup^disB, 
the king was obli^d to lay up his best vessels in ordinary, 
and, to send only an inferior force to sea. The Dutch to(i 
advantage of this occurrence to send a fleet up the Thames, 
iw_ 11 laat "hich, meeting with no adequate reaistanoe, 
JJOW 11, 1867. threatened to lay the capital in nrioi 
and destroy its shipping. Tortunately, the Dutch admiitd 
did not think it expedient to make this attempt, but letaied 
with the ebb of the tide, after having annk and bnmt 
neady twenty vessels, and done much other damage. 
The kii^, finding himself rsther impoverished than enriahed 
by the war, aoon aft^ concluded a peace. 



Flagne and Fin of LendOfr 

231. In the meantime, two extraordinsiy calamitacB had 
befallen the metropolis. In the sommei o£ 1665, London 
was visited by a plague, which swept off about 100,000 
people, and did not esperience any abatement till the 
approach of cold weather. On this occasion, the city pre- 
sented a wide and heart-rending scene of misery and deeola- 
tion. Bows of houses stood tenantleas, and open to the 
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winda ; the chief thoroughfares were overgrown irith grass. 
The few indifiduale who ventured abroad, walked in the 
middle of the streets, and, when they met, declined on 
opposite sides, to avoid the contact of each other. At one 
momeixt were heard the ravings of delirium, or the wail of 
sorrow, from the infected dwelling ; at another, the meny 
song or caielees laugh jiom the tavern, where men were 
setting to drown in dehanohery til sense of their awfnl 
situation. 8ince 1665, the plague has not ^ain occurred in 
London, or in any other part of the kingd<uu. 

232. The second calamity was a conflagration, which 
commenced on the night of Sunday the 2d of September 
1666, in the eastern and more crowded part of the city. 
The direction and violence of the wind, the oombustible 
nature of the houses, and the defective arrangements of that 
age for extinguiahing fins, combined to fiivour the pro- 
gress of the flames, which raged for several days, and 
burnt all that part of the city which lay between the 
lower and the Temple. By ttus calamity, 13,200 houses 
and 89 churches, covering in all 430 acres of ground, were 
destroyed. The flame at one time formed a column a mile 
in diameter, and seemed to mingle with the clouds. It 
rendered the night as dear as day for t^i miles around the 
city, and is said to have produced an effect upon the e^ 
wMch was observed on the borders of Scotland. It had 
CHie good efBact, in causing the streets to be formed much 
wider than before, by which the oity was rendered more 
healthy. By the populace, this fire was believed to have 
been the work of the Gatholioe, and a tall pillar, with an 
inscription to that effect, was reared in the city, as a menu- 
ment of the calamity. This pillar with its inscription still 
exists ; but the fire is now believed to have been occasioned 
pncely by accident. 

The Pennentloii In Bootland. 

233. Keaxwhilb, in Scotland great dissatisfaction had been 
occasioned by tbe imporation of Episcopacyupon the church, 
and advantage had been taken of various a>cts of resistance on 
the part of the cle^y and people, to visit both with measures 
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of considerable severity. Heavy fines were imposed upon 
such as failed to attend the mimstratiotjs of tlie establiabed 
cleigy, on the Bospicion that, when not at chuich, they were 
hearing the ejected clergymen in eome private place. A small 
etanding army was kept np to enforce the fines, and, till these 
were paid, free quarters were exacted for the aoldieis. Tired 
of BufTeiing, a few of the peasantry of Galloway rose in lebel- 
lARB ^'^^ ^""^ advancing throt^h the disaffected 
Hot. 16B6. (jistncts of Ayishite and Lanarkshire, gradually 
asanmed a threatening appearance. An unfortunate move- 
ment towards Edinhnrgh, where they expected accessions, 
thinned their numbers, andthey were overpowered by Geneitd 
Dalyell at the Pentlaind Hills. Thirty-four of the prisoners 
were executed as rebels, chiefly at the instigation of Sharpe, 
Archbishop of St Andrews, who, with the other prelates, waa 
sealous in behalf of the government. Besides these sufFerers, 
fifty persons, including fifteen clergymen, forfeited lands and 
goods. 

234. Some attempts were now made, at the desire of the 
king, to induce the ejected clergy to connect themselves with 
the church ; but very few took advantage of a leniency which 
they believed would have been extended also to Catholics, 
and which involved their acknowledgment of the king's 
supremacy in spiritual afTaits. About the year 1670, some 
divines began to hold conventicles in secluded parts of the 
coontry, to which the country people used to come with anus. 
At these places, a far wanner kind of devotion was felt, than 
could be experienced under tamer circomstonces ; and, as 
may be supposed, such meetings were not calculated to diffiise 
or foster a sentiment of loyalty. Sensible of this, the govern- 
ment obtained an act, imposing very severe fines on all who 
should preach or listen at conventicles j but without prodn- 
cing any effect. Thepenaltieswith which they were threatened, 
seemed only to make the people more attached to theii 
peculiar modes of worship and church-governmont. 



The Viiple AUiance— Ths French AlUanee. 
235. The kingdom of France was at this period, nsdez 
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Xoais XIT., rising into a degree of power and wealth which 
it bad never before known. Lonis had some claims through 
his wife npon the ^Netherlands (since called Belgium), which 
were then part of the Spanish dominions. He accordingly 
«itdeaTouied to possess himself of that conntry by force of 
arms. A jealousy of his increasing power, and of the Catholic 
religion piofessed by his people, made the English desirous 
that his aggres^ona should be restrained. To gratify them, 
Charles entered into an alliance with Holland and Sweden, 
for the purpose of checking the progress of the French king. 
Id this object he was completely successful, ^d consequently 
he became very popular. The parliament, however, having 
disappointed him of supplies,he soonaftei entirely changed his 
policy, and, with the assintance of five abandoned ministers, 
Cliffoid, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, 
who were called the Cabal, from the initials of their names 
forming that woid, resolved to render himselli if possible, 
independent of parliament; in other words, an absolute 
pdnce. In consideration of a large bribe from Lonis, be 
ogieed to join France in a war against Holland, with the view 
of patting an end to that example of a Protestant republic 

236. War was accordingly declared in March 1672, and 
the naval force of England was employed in meeting that 
of the Dutch by sea ; while Louis led a powerfid army across 
the Bhine, and in a veiy short time had nearly reduced the 
whole of the Seven Provinces. In this emei^ency, the Dutch 
conld only save themselves from absolute ruin by layli^ a 
great port of their coantty nnder water. The English, who 
bad not entered heartily into this war, soon began to be 
alarmed for the fate of Holland, which was almost their only 
support against the dread of Popery ; and though forbidden, 
onder severe penalties, to censure the government measures, 
they soon contrived to exhibit so much dissatisfaction, oa to 
lender a change of policy unavoidable. 

237. The king found it necessary to assemble his parlia- 
ment (Fehmary 1673), and it was no sooner met, than it 
passed some acta highly unfavourable to his designs. Among 
these was the fainoua Test Act, so called because it enjoined 
the imposition of a religions oath upon all persons about to 
enter the public service, the design being to exclude tbe 
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Cstlkolics 6om office. Above all things, the House of 
Commons declared that it voold grant no more supplies for 
the Datcli vex. The king resolved to piot(^pi» the assembly ; 
but before Ilq could do so, they voted the aUitoice vith Fiance, 
and several of his ministers, to be grievances, Charles, who, 
in wishing to be absolute, had been mspired by no otlier 
motive than a desire of ease, now saw there was & better 
chance of his favourite indulgence in giving way to his 
subjects than in any other conise ; and heat onceabandoiMd 
all bis former meaatueB, and concluded a separate peace witb 
Holland. That country was now beginning, under the con- 
duct of the Prince of Orange, to make a good defence against 
the French, which it was the better enabled to do by obtain- 
ing the Mendship of Germany and Spain. In the year 1678, 
after a war, which, without amy decisive victories, will ever 
reflect lustre upon Holland, a peace was concluded. The 
Prince of Orange, in the previous year, had married the 
Princess Maiy, eldest daughter of the Duke of York, and 
educated in the reformed faith — an alliance which pleased 
the EagUsh, from its strei^thening the Protestant interest, 
and which was destined, some years after, to bring about 
important results. ___^_____ 

Ohamcter of tlu Oonit. 

238. DuBiNQ the whole of this reign, the corruptness of the 
court was very great ; but it was, in some laeaflure, the pro- 
tection of the public Charles spent ■rost sums in debauchery, 
and thus made himself more dependent on hie Commons 
than he would otherwise have been. Many of the Commons 
were exceedingly cocmpt, (md all kinds of evil methods were 
adopted to render them more so. Bribes were distributed 
among them, and they were frequently doseied; that is, 
brought into the presence of the king individually, and 
personally solicited for votes. Still a la^ party maintained 
its purity and independence, and loi^ kept a majority gainst 
the court The contrast between the manners of tiie court 
an'd of the country, which was first observable in the reign of 
Jamea I., was very remadtable in that of Charles n. Most 
q£ the men who Bunoonded the tiirone, wrae, like the 
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monarch, profligate in their lives, and totally careless of the 
pnblic interest The chief politic&L influence waa wielded by 
abandoned tvionien. Soub of the courtiers would attend 
meetingB, erea in the most tewtal emei^enciea, unleBS th^ 
were to bs r^aled by buffooneiy. AnanJaaliBt of the period 
relates, th^ on the night when all London was alarmed by 
the sound of the' Dutch cannon at the very entmnce of the 
city, the king Hupped with one of his nuHtresses and seT,eial 
canrtiiers, and that they employed themsdTea during the 
orening in hunting a moth. Many of those who had witneesed 
tiie more serions doings of the court of Cromwell, still lived 
to lamcoit theaa foUies, and they drew a line of broad dietino- 
tem between themaelves and the court. 



The Popish Flot- 

239. Fo& a century past, one of the graaid moving-qtringB 
of ^le public condnct had been a strong detestation and diead 
of>the adherents of the Bomish church. This sentiment did 
not arise fcom any fear of the numbers or political strei^tit 
of the Cat^KnUea, for they were but a small minority of the 
nation, bi^t from a belief generally entertained, that the 
Catholics scrupled at no treachery or cruelty which might 
seeon &Toniable to the re-estabHshment of their religion. The 
popular notions, newly inflamed by the avowed Catholicism 
of the Duke of York, heir-presumptive to the otowu, and by 
the late intrigues of the Mng witii France, were encouraged 
by a party who w:bhed to impoas restrictions uponr the royal 
prerogative, and to exclude the duke &om ihe succaowin. In 
1678, an acconnt of a plot, supposed to have been finmed by 
the Fapiats, for burning London, massacring the Protutanta, 
md d^etroying the king and. Uie Protestant religion, was 
eiiculsted by one Hjrby, a chemist j Tong, a weak, ciadukiUB 
person; and Titus Ostes, one of the most abandoBedmiscieaats 
&at ever appeared in history. The ciicumstanoee attending 
Uiis pretended discovery were so unlike reality, that th^ 
never could have been for a moment listened to, if the nation 
had not been in a slnte of hallucination. 

S40. Ifevvrthdess, the Popish Plo^ as ib was called, wm 
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not onl7 genenJly believed by tlie people, bnt ftlao by tSi 
parliament and the court ; and Bucb was the extent of tbe 
excitemmt, that a genetal laaasacre of the Catholics vaa 
appr^ended. Even the king, though incredulous, vus 
oWigod to give way to the prevailing delusion. Meanwhile, 
letters were seized, which diacovered that the Duke of York 
carried on a coiieapondence with France, in opposition to the 
religion and interests of his country. A correspondence of 
the king's minister, Danby, which involved the king in the 
disgrace of similar machinations, was detected ; and, to crown 
the whole, Sir Edmondsbniy Godfrey, the 
Oct- XI, io(8. magistrate who first gave publicity to the 
plot, was found in the fields dead, with his own sword stuck 
through his body. For two years this horrible delusion 
reigned over the public mind, and under its inflnence many 
innocent Catholics were condemned to death. At length the 
execution of a venerable nobleman, the Viscount Stafford,' 
excited a general sensation of pity, and the people gradoally- 
saw and repented of the excesses which they bod committed. 



Tht Habftu Oorpna Act— The Exolaston BIU. 

241. At this period, the Honse of Commons appean for 
the first time formally separated into the two parties who 
have ever since been recognised in it. The appellation Tory, 
applied to the iriends of the court, was originally brought 
from Ireland, where the word Toree feive me), used by a 
cavalier banditti, had gradually been extended to the whole 
of the cavalier or royalist party. The term Whig, which fell 
to the lot c£ the Opposition, is said to have originated in 
Scotland, being first applied to the sterner portion of the 
Presbyterian party in the western counties. It is stated by 
a ccntempoiaiy historian, that the west-country people who 
annually came to Leith for com, used the word ahiggam in 
driving their horses ; and this word was in time applied to 
themselves. The term whiggam, or for brevity mhig, being 
thus at first used in the east of Scotland during the civil war, 
in reference to the more zealously religious people of the west^ ' 
was gradnaUy ezteaded to the whole £ritash party who 
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^gpoeed tlie mcasniea of fte couitj, and the cUims of the 

l^iscopal choich. 

242. The pailiajnent having impeached Danby, the king 
disBolved it, and called another. The new assembly, which 
met in October 1679, proved equally uncontrollable as the 
lost. It passed, by a majority of seventy-nine, a bill exclnding 
the Dnke of York &om the succession ; declared the king's 
goaxda and standing army illegal; and passed the Habeas 
(Jorpue act, which, limiting the time between the apprehension 
of a supposed criminal and hia trial, rendered it impoBsible 
i^ this or any futur^ sovereign to keep individuals in prison 
a^ his pleasure, as had formerly been done. The last measure 
ie still justly looked upon aa the great bulwark of poisonal 
lS>«rty in Britain. Though the bill for exclading the Duke 
of Vork was thrown out by the Upper House, that prince 
&iind it necessary to evade the popular odium, first by 
letiriug to Brussels, and afterwards to Scotland. At the 
same time, the Duke of Monmouth, eldest natural son of the 
king, and believed by many to be Intimate, began to be 
i^ajded by the Presbyterians and liberal party in general as 
a preferable heir to the crown. In these agitations, Vxt 
populace of Xondon was particularly active ; and it was at 
this period that the term mob was first used. The word was 
aa abbreviation of mobile wdgua, a phrase signifying ' the 
uoeteady vulgar,' which the court contemptuously applied to 
the crowds which daily assembled. 



Penecntlon in Scotland. 

343. Tbb persecution in Scotland for field-meetings waa 
so sev^», that, before the year 1678, it was supposed that 
17,000 persons had suffered by it, in fine, imprisonment, and 
death. A bond was attempted to be imposed upon the 
people, in which conventicles were renounced ; and, to enforce 
it in the west country, an army of 10,000 Highlanders was 
permitted to range there at &ee quarters. Nothing, it was 
found, could break the resolution of the people to adhere to 
their favourite modes of worship ; on the contrary, all these 
K^vaie measures inspired a deep resentment against the govern-. 
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ment, as well as the prelatw. On the 2d of May 1679, w 
Aichbiahop Sharpe was going in hifi coach to St Aadiewa, h* 
was beaet by a body of desperate men, among whom wen 
BaLEotu of Buileigh and Haokstonn of Bathillet, who cnaOj 
slew him. An insoErection of the weat-coimtiy conTentieles 
immediately followed, and a pariy of dragoons sent agsinat 
' them, imder Captain Graham of Clavedioiise, was gaUantlj 
sepnlsed at London Hill. In a brief space, aboat fin 
thonsaud men were found in aims against the state, amtng 
whom were many of the lesser gentry, the command beiig 
assamed by a gentleman named Hamilton. Th& rebdlin 
waa considered so formidable, that the Duke of Monmo&tll 
vaa sent down to head the tioops for its sappiession. Ba 
fottudthempostedadvantageoTislyatBothwdl 
Jnue 22, 1679- Bridge ; but divisions on certain rel^oiB 
And politick points anhtted them foi making a good resist- 
ance. After defending the biit^ foi a while, they tamed 
in a panic, and fled. Three hundred were killed in &e 
pursuit, and twelve hundred tatec prisonsis. 

244. This unfortunate insurrection, being ibllowad up by 
iteah seTenties, effectually subdued all disposition to raRst- 
ance, excapt in a small party of the nonconformists, wluM 
principles were of an onasoally enthusiastic kind. Twenty 
aimed men, piofesaing these principles, were assailed by a 
4letacbment of dragoons, in Aiismoss (1680), when their 
leader Cameron, a clergyman, and aeveral others, wen 
killed, after a desperate resistance. Cargill, another preacbar 
of tUs extreme sect, soon after held a conventicle at 
Torwood, near Stilling, where he fbimi^y ezcommnnlcated 
the king, his brother, and ministers. These proceedings had 
an injorions e^ct, in as &r as th^ gave occasion for firssh 
severities ^^ainst the whole party; but they originated in 
such pore and pious motives, and bronght down sachcalsr 
mities upon the unshrinking heads of those ooneemed in 
them, that thqr have ever since been regaiiied in Scotland 
with great respect. 

346. The more ancompromising party soon after aira^ed 
themselvea into what they called ,a Secret Society, and (12th' 
January 1682) openly appeared at Lanark, where th^ 
publislmd B declaration of theiz principles, amc«^ whi^ 
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a leiLimcistioii of all sdlegionce to Charles II. was the most 
lemai^ble. Tlie dispute between the govenuaent and 
its subjects had now arriyed at snoh an eztramity, that 
indrridaals were shot in the fields, by militaty law, if they 
merely lefosed to aaknowledge the toyal a^ority. The 
most of the people, unable or unwilUng to lesist, were 
tJierefoie obliged to give an exteroal rerereaoe to the chtoch 
established amoi^ them, oi at least to the inegnlat 
dargy, who, by eubmissioiis odious to the commimity, had 
meerred what was called an. vndvigence or permission to 
preach. A great disposition prerailed to emigrate to the 
Annwifmii colonieB, as the only means of escaping tho 
oppiessiTe restmints which prev^ed at home. 



nte King baeomefl Absolute— Th« Bre-Hoiue Plot- 

246. In tiie meantime, an extraordinary revblntion took 
place in En^and. Abont the time that popolat feeling was 
noovering &am the mania respecting tiie Popish Flc^ the 
Honsa of Commons had shewn stronger symptoms than 
ever of a determination to effect the axcloaion of the Duke of 
To^ &om the throne. The time was unfortunate, for men 
were beginning to snqiect that they had been deceived in 
many of their surmises about danger from the Catholics. The 
object, moreover, trenched upon a principle which many men 
in that age deemed sacred — that of hereditary succesEion ; 
nor was it possible to blame the king for opposing a measuro 
so un&vouiable to the interests of his nearest blood relation. 
In fact, the liberal party of the House of Commons pushed 
their favourite measure to such a point, as to cause a ruction 
of UiB public mind against their views. 

247. The king, having called a new parliament to meet at 
Oxford, resolved, in the event of its not piovii^ more 
tzactabie, to take advantage of the popular feeling, diasolve 
the assembly, and never call another. It met on the 31et of 
Mszch 1681, and the whigs soon shewed that the Exdu- 
eisn Bill was still uppermost in their minds. The Wn g 
pomitted one of his miniateis to propose^ that, at Ms death, 
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the PriiiceBS of Oiange ehoold leign as x^ent, and the ne^ 
kiag he for ever hanished five hundied miles from hiq 
dominions. To this concession, which now seems much 
greater than conld have teaaonably been expected, th^ 
would not listen for a moment. Charles then dissolved 
the parliament as utterly intractable, and, as he expected, he 
was genemlly applauded for the act. Popular feeling had 
now taken a turn in favooi of royalty; and the le^ie: 
sentative blanch of the legislatote, long legarded wi^ 
Teneration by the English, was permitted to go dowii 
withont B straggle, ^e king henceforth ruled entiid^ 
without control being secretly supplied with money ij 
France^ in consideration of his non-interference with th^ 
conquests of that country. The liberal party was completely 
baffled and broken, and all ite power as a check upon the 
royal measures lost, merely through inadvertency to th4 
state of public feeling. 

248. A fit of elavishnesa now befell the English nation, 
as remarkable in its extent as the late fury against the cojut 
and the Catholics. Supported by this mood of the peoj^ 
Charles caused all the corporations in tho kingdom to gm 
up their old charters, and accept of new ones, by which ^ 
became all-powerful over the elections of m^strates, andf 
GORseqaently, over those of parliamentary representatives, 
should ever another election of that kind take placa The 
leaders of the late majority in parliament, comprising tlw 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord Euasell (son.of the Earl of Bedford)^ 
the Earl of Essex, Lord Howard, the lamous Algernon 
Sydney, and <Tolm Hampden, grandson of the patriot whfl 
first resisted Charles I., being reduced to abeoluto despair^ 
formed a project for raising an insurrection in London, tO 
be supported by one in the west of England, and another 
under tho Earl of Ai^jyle in Scotland, and the object of 
which should be confined to a meUorstion of the govern- 
ment. They were betrayed by an associate named Bumeay, 
and implicated, by a train of unfortunate circumstances, in 
a plot for assassinating the king (styled the Eye-house Plot), 
of which they were perfectly innocent. By the executio» 
of Bussell and Sydney, and some other severities, the triumph 
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at the king might be considered as completed. After having 
feeen an absolute sovereign for nearly four _ - _ 
Jears, he died professing himself at the last ^^"^ *• *^^ 
to be a Catholic, and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Yort 

249. Charles II. was a prince of a gay and cheerful dispo- 
sition, and so noted a sayer of witty things, and so addicted 
^ htunorons amusements, that he was called 'the Merry 
£^onarch.' Hie wit, shrewdness, and good-hnmonr, form the 
%iikt side of his character. On the other side, we find a 
deficiency of almost every active virtue and of all steady 
principle. He never allowed any duty of his station, or any 
daim upon his justice or clemency, to interfere with his own 
faterests, or even to distnib bim in his indolent and vicious 
pleasures. Neglecting his wife, who never had any children, 
ha spent most *of his time wit^ his various mistresses, who 
^lenly lived at court, and were even received by the queen. 
Of these ladies, the most remarkable were Louisa Qaeronaile, 
'Whom he created Duchess of Portsmouth, and Barbara 
Vmiers, whom he made Duchess of Cleveland. Six sons 
bf the king by his mistresses were made dukes, and five 
(tH these wore the progenitors of families, in the English 
nobility, 

250, During the reign of Charles II., the nation advanced 
considerably in the arts of navigation and commerce ; and 
tbe manui^tnres of brass, glass, silk, hate, and paper were 
established. The Fost-OfGce, set up during the Common- 
Vealth as a means of raising money, was advanced in this 
i^ign, and the penny-post was now b^^un in London by a 
private person. Bcmds were greatly improved, and stage- 
coach travelling was commenced, though not carried to any 
great extent During this reign, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
which have had a great effect in improving and softening 
inanners, were first introduced. In 1660, the Royal Society 
Wss established in London, for the cultivation of natural 
ttcience, mathematics, and all useful knowledge. The science 
ttf astronomy was greatly advanced by the investigations of 
iTamsteed and Halley. But the greatest contribution to 
Udenoe was made by Sir Isaac Newton, whose Principles of 
Natural Philosophy were published in 1687 ; in this work, 
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tlie troe theoty of planetary motioiu was first ezpltumod, 
in reference to the principle of gravitation. Ainongst the 
literaiy men of tbe period, the i^t place ie to be asaigued 
to John Milton, author of the ParodUe Lost and other 
poems: Samnel Butler ehines as a humorous and satidcal 
poet, and Edmund Waller as a lyrist Amongst divines, 
the highest namea connected with the church are those of 
Jeremy Taylor and Isaac Barrow ; while the highest among 
the nonconformistfl are those of Biohard Baxter and John 
Bunyan. The theatre, which had been suppreesed during 
the Commonwealth, was revived in this reign; but the 
drama exhibited less talent and more lioentionsness than it 
did in the pravions reigns. ^Female characters, which had 
formerly been acted by men, were now iai the fiiat time 
performed by femalea. 



AeeeBdon of Jamn XL: 1686. 

S51. CBAnLBS XL, with oil his faults, had conducted him- 
fldf towards his subjects with so much personal cordiality, 
and had so well cabulated his gtonnd before making any 
aggressions upon popular liberty, that he mi^t piobaUy 
have pursued his arbitrary career for many years longw. 
But his brother James, thou^ much more respectable as » 
man, more industrious, and more sincere, wanted entirely the 
easiness of carriage, pleasantcy, and penetration, which were 
the grounds of the late king's popularity and success. He 
was, moreover, a declared Catholij;, and inspired by an ardent 
desire of reforming the nation back into that faith. These 
circumstances, though they at £ist seemed to threaten very 
bad consequences, afterwards proved the means of saving 
the country from the complete establishment of a despotic 
government, 

262. James began his reign by declaring before the Privy 
inoB Council his intention to govern solely by the 
A.D. 1685. j^^pg^ ^^^ ^ maintain the existing church'; and 
such was the confidence in his sincerity, that he soon became 
veiy popular. Addresses poured in upon him from all 
quarters, professing the most abject devotion to his person. 
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Hb called s ^adiament, in order to obtaia moDey, and, by 
season of the oantrol wUch the ciown had acquired over the 
■bcHoagha, he vae not disappointed in his wishes. The 
House of CanunanB voted him an an^le retvenue, and expiesBed 
the greatest serviHty towards him in all things. The doctrines 
of passive obedience, and the divine right of Ilie sorereign, 
were now oponfy preached. The Univemly of Oxford pro- 
nralgated an eMioiate declaration of passive obedience to 
fillers, which tb^ dadaied to be 'dear, absolute, and widi- 
cmt any exception of any state or onier of men.' I|ie 
Soottdsh parliament acknowledged the king's eacred, supremef 
and absolute authority, which they offered to support with 
tiuji lives and fortanee. In short, it seemed as if the oivil 
Jiberties of the Biitish people were no^ to be sorrendored 
to the crown, as a possession which it was no longer safe or 
eniedient to lebdn. 

ExpeffiUonB of Ucotmoatli and Aigyle. 

953. Tmi remains of the Whig party still existed, thongfa 
in exile, and there were some districts of the Gonntry where 
th^ were supposed to have considsrable influence. The 
Duke of Monmonth and the -Sari of Argyle (the latter of 
whom had been condemned to death in Scotland, for adding 
a qualification to tiie test^ath, bat had escaped), met in 
Holland, and prelected two separate invasions, 
for the pnrpoae of expelling T^ing James. The '""^ ^*°°' 
former soon after landed in the west of England with a small 
rstinne, and quickly fonnd himself at the head of 6000 
perBons, though irregnlflrly armed. At several places he 
Gsosed himself to be proclaimed king, which o&nded many 
of his principal adherents, as inconsistent with his previona 
eigagemente. Upon the whole, his conduct was not ener- 
getic enongh for the management of sach an enteiprise. 
^ving attacked the king's troops near Bridgewatef, his 
in&ntry fought with some spirit, but, beii^ deserted by the 
oavalry, and by the dnke himself, were obliged to give way. 
Honmouth himself was taken and executed (July 15, 168^. 
Hany of his followers were hanged without form of trial by 
tfae royal troops, and others were afterwards put to death, 
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with hardly any more formality, by the celehnted Ohi^- 
Justice JeSmya, whom the king sent down with a commiBUOn 
to try the offenders. The buttiery of seTSral hundred lakn 
ot low condition, who were nnablo of themsalTes to do any 
harm to the goTemment, was looted upon as a most niynstffi- 
able piece of cruelty, even if it had been legally done ; aad 
the pnncipol blame was popularly ascribed to the king. 

254. The Earl of Argyle sailed in May with a ootte- 
Bponding expedition, and landed in that part of the Wtet 
Highlands which owned his own haioniEd authority. Unwr- 
tonately for him, the goremment had received warning, Aid. 
seized aU. the gentlemen of his clan, upon whou- he had 
chiefiy depended. He nevertheless raised between two ftnd 
three thousand men, and made a timid advance to Glasgo^r, 
in the expectation of being joined by the perseonted Prsahy- 
teiians of that part of the country. Being surrounded on the 
march by various parties of troops, he dispersed his army, 
and sought to escape in di^uise, hnt was taken, broughtio 
Edinburgh, and executed (June 30). Thus terminated the 
Ust effort made by the Wh^ party to check the despotic awfty 
of the Stuflits. 

ArbitraiT Ueasares of the King- 

25fi. Ehoocraqbd by his successes, James conceived tl^ 
he might safely begin the process of changing the establish^ 
rel^on of the country. On the plea of hia sapremacy ovfer 
the chnrch, he took the liberty of dispensing with the test- 
oath in fevour of some Catholic officers, and thus broke en 
act which was looked upon, under existing circumstances, as 
the chief safeguard of the Frotestant faith. His parliament^ 
servile as it was in temporal matters, took the alum at this 
spiritual danger, and gave the king so effectual a resistance, 
that he resorted to a dissolution. Transactions exacUy 
similar took place in Scotland. 

256. Heedless of these symptoms, he proclaimed a univer- 
sal toleration, for the purpose of relieving the Catholics, taii 
thus assumed the unconstitutional right of dispensing with 
sets of parliament. The nation was thrown by this measoia, 
and by the numerous promotions of Jiomon Catholics, Jsto 
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ft Btate of great alarm; even tbe clergy, who had been so 
eagea to , preach, an implicit obedience to the royal will, 
began to aee that it might be productiTe of mischiet When 
James commanded that hia proclamation of toleration should 
be lead in eveiy pulpit in the country, only two hundred of 
the clergy obeyed. The archbishop of Canterbury and six 
of the bishops joined 'in a respectful petition againat the 
otder, but the king declared that document to be a seditious 
libel, and threw the petitioners into the Tower. In June 
1688, they were tried in Westminster Hall, and, to the 
ufinite joy of the nation, acquitted. 

267. Blinded by religious zeal, the king proceeded on his 

. SaAal course. In defiance of the law, he held open inteicoarse 
witii the Pope, for the restoration of Britain to the bosom of 
the Bomish church. He called Catholic lords to the Privy 
Council, and even placed some in the cabinet. Chapela, by 
bis. instigation, were everywhere built, and monks and prieste 
went openly about his palace. A court of high commission 
—& cruel instrument of power under Charles L — ^was erected, 
ud before this every clerical person who gave any offence 
to the king was summoned. He also excited great indignation, 
by violently thrusting a Catholic npon l^gdalen College, at 
Chcfprd, as its head, and expelling the members for their 
resistance to his will. Public feeling was wound to the 

. Ugbast pitch of excitement by the queen being delivered 
(June 10, 1688) of a son, who might be expected to perpetuate 

, the Catholic religion in the country, and whom many 
suspected to be a suppoBititious child, brought forward solely 
for that purpose. 

Chnocal SiBaffectfon. 

S58. The disaffection produced by these circumstances . 
extended to every class of the king's subjects, except the 
small body of Boman Catholics, many of whom could not 
lulp regarding the royal measures as imprudent. The Tories 
. were enraged at the ruin threatened to the Chorch of England, 
which they regarded as the grand support of conservative 
principles in the empire. The Whigs, who bad already made 
many strenuous efforts to exclude or expel the king, were now 
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more infiamed agaijiBt him thAn svot. The clei^, a popnlas 
and iuflaential body, were indignant st the iigaiies iiLflicted 
apoa theii chitrch ; and even the diasenteis, thoagh conrpre- 
hended in the general toleration, u.w too clearly throagh its 
motive, and were too well convinced of the illegality of its 
miomer, and of the dangei of its object, as affecting th» 
.Ptoteetant faith, to be exempted from the general amitiment. 
But for the bitth of the Prince of Wales, the people at laiga 
might have been contented to wait for the i^ief wbkh was 
to be expected, aftei the death of the king, fcom. the euccee- 
aion of the Piincese of tDiange, who was a Protestant and 
nnited to the chief military defender of that interest in 
Europe. Bat thie hope y/sa now shut oat, and it wsa 
neoeesary to resolve apon some decisive measures for tbe 
safety of the national religion. 



Prince of Onmge (Uted tmr. 

259. In thia crisis, some of the principal nobilify and 
gently, with a few clergymen, united in a secret 
address to the Prince of Oninge, calling apon """^ ^^^* 
bifn to come over with an armed foree, and aid them in pro- 
teoting Uieir &ith and liberties. This prince, who feared 
that England woold soon be joined to Fianoe against the few 
remaining Pioteatant powers, and also that Ms prospeete of 
the sacceBsion in that country, as nephew and son-in-law o£ 
the king,* were endangered, listened readily to this-call, and 
immediately collected a large fleet and army, comprising 
many individuals, natives of both Scotland and England, who 
had fled from the sevexe goveinment of the Stuart princes. 
The preparations for the expedition were condacted with greei 
secrecy, and James was pwtly blinded to them, by a rumour 
that their only object was to frighten him into a closer con- 
nection with France, in order to make him odious to hia 
BubjectB. When he was at length asaoied by his minister 

* The mother of the prince ■wta tSmj Stuart, aldsst danehtar of 
Chariesl., and eUter of James 11. Failing the infant Fiiace of Wales, 
hie own wife, and tie 3MncaBi Anns, the tvo dani^ten of the kii^, ha 
wu the heir of the Siitiab raown. 
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m Holland that tie might immediately expect a fonnidable 
iuvaaion, he grew pale, and dxopped the letter from hia hands. 
He now saw the necosaity of providing far hia own safety, as 
well as of endeaTOuring to regain the affections of his people. 
He immediately ordered his fleet to be asaembled, and his- 
army to bo recruited with new levies. He sent for troops 
Stam Bcotlaud and Iielaod ; and, to his no small satia&ctionr 
found hia land-forces amount to 40,000 men. 

260. Nor was the king less liberal of his civil concessions 
tliaii Tigoroufi in his miHtary preparations. He had already 
issued wiito for the meetii^ of parliament on the 27th of the 
onsning S^ovemher. He followed these with a declaration, 
^lat it was his fixed po^oae to endaavonr to establiBh the 
legal settlement of a universal liber^ of conscience for all bis 
subjects ; that he had resolved to preserve inviolate the Church 
of England ; and he protested that it waa his intention that 
Boman CatJiolics should remain incapable of sitting in the 
House of Commons. He gave orders to the Lord Chancelloi, 
and the lords-lieutenant of the several counties, to replace all 
tiie deputy-lieutenants and justices who had been deprived 
of their commiaaions for their adherence to the test and the 
penal laws againsb nonoonformists : he restored the charter 
of London, and the charters of all the corporations in the 
kingdom : he annulled the court of ecclesiastical commiaaion : 
he reinstated the expelled president and fellows of Magdalen 
CoU€^ : and he invited again to Ms councils all the bishops 
whom he had so lately persecuted and insulted, aasuring them 
that he was ready to do whatever they should think neceaaaty 
for the security of the Protestant rel^on and the civil r^hts 
of hia aubjecte. 

261. But these concessions, though important in them- 
selves, were made too late to be allowed much merit ; and 
being generally supposed to be extorted by fear, they were 
coldly received by the nation. Nor did the conduct of the 
king, in other respects, correspond with such conciliating 
measnree. On a rumour that the fleet of the Prince of Orange 
had been put back by a tempest, he recalled the writs for the 
meeting of parliament, without issuing any new ones ; a step 
which created univeisal suspicion of his sincerity, and a 
belief that all hia conceesions were no more than tempoi^ 
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ezpedioitei He shewed, however, a laudable zeal for his om 
honour, in obtaining a legal proof of the birth of the Fiiaca 
of Wales. 

The Bff7{aiition. 

262. On the 19th of October, the expedition of the Princa 
of Orange sailed from the Brille and from Helvoetslnys, 
consisting of 50 ahips-of-war, 25 frigates, 25 fire-ships, aid 
600 tianspoits, containing 16,000 land-troops. A storm 
occasioned some damage and delay ; but he soon put to sei 
again, and proceeded with a fail wind along the Briti^ 
Channel, exhibitii^ &om his own vessel a Sag, on which 
were inscribed the words, ' The Pbotbstaht Bbliqion Am 
THS LiBBBTiEs OF ENGLAND,' with the apposite motto of his 
family, ' Je Muintiendrai ' — I will maint^n. As he passed 
between Dover and Calais, his armament was visible to ctotcEs 
of spectators on both shores, whose feelings were much excited 
at once by its appearance and its well-tnown purpose. Tho 
English fleet beii^ detained at Harwich by the same wind 
which was so favoorable to the prince, he landed without 

--,-- opposition at Torbay, and immediately pn»- 
HOT- 5i 1688- geejej jg circulate a manifesto, declaring the 
grievances of the fcii^dom, and promising, with the support 
of the people, to redress them. 

263. At the first, there seemed some reason to fear, that 
the prince would not meet with adequate support. On his 
march to Exeter, and for eight days after arriving there, he 
was not joined by any person of consequence. The nation, 
however, soon became alive to the necessity of giving him 
encouragement. The gentry of Devon and Somersetshires 
formed an association in his behali The Earls of Bedford 
and Abingdon, with other persons of distinction, repaired to 
his quartets at Exeter. Lord Delamere took arms in 
Cheshire ; the city of York was seized by the Earl of Danby ; 
the Earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince ; and the Earl of Devonshire made a like declaration 
in Derby. Every day discovered some new instance of that 
general confederacy into which the nation had entered 
against the measures of the kii^. But the most dongeioui 
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syiaptom, and that wbicb Tendered his affairs desperate, was 
the defection of the army. Many of the principal officers 
were inspired with the prevailing epirit of the nation, and 
disposed to prefer the interests of their country to their dnty 
to their sovereign. 

264. The example of desertion was set hy Lord Colchester, 
son of the Earl of Eivete, and 1^ Lord Combury, son of the 
£arl of Clarendon. The king bad arrived at Salisbury, the 
3iead-qnarteTS of hb army, when ho received this alarming 
mtalligence ; hot as the soldiers in general seemed firm 
jn their allegiance, and the officers in a body expressed their 
aibhorrence of such treachery, he resolved to advance upon 
iha invaders. Unfortunately for his affairs, the Dutch had 
already taken poBsession of Axminster. A sudden bleeding 
at the nose, vith which the king was seized, occasioned 
a delay of some days ; and, farther symptoms of defection 
appearing among the officers, he judged it prudent to retire 
t^owaids London. Lord Churchill, afterwards the famous 
Duke of Marlboroi^h, and the Duko of Grafton, natural 
flou of Charles IL, who had given their opinion for remaining 
nt Salisbury, now fled imder cover of the night to the Prince 
of Orange. Successive misfortunes ponied in upon the 
unfortunate monarch. Tielawney, who occupied an advanced 
post at Warminster, deserted with all his oaptains, except 
one. Prince Geoi^ of Denmark, the king's son-in-law, 
and the young Duke of Ormond, left him at Andover. 
£very day diminished the number of his olficers ; and, to 
increase his accumulated misfortunes, he found, on his 
arrival in London, that his favourite daughter, Ann^ 
Princess of Denmark, had secretly withdrawn herself the 
night before, in company with Lady Churchill. All hia 
iirmness of mind left him ; tears started from his eyes; and 
lie broke out into sorrowful ezclamationB, expressive of his 
deep sense of his now lost condition. ' God help me ! ' cried 
he, in the agony of his heart ; ' my own children have for- 
saken me % ' 

265. In the greatest perplexity, he summoned a council 
of peers, by whose advice writs were issued for a new parlia- 
ment, and commissioners despatched to treat with the prince. 
A kind of infatuation now took possession of the king, and. 
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liaTing sent the quean and the- iniani prince pimtel^ to 
France, he quitted the capita at midnight, ahoost unattended^ 
for tho purpoBe of following them, leaving oidera to recall 
the writs and disband the aimy. ^ this piocedme the peace 
of the country was imminently endangered ; but it only 
served to hasten the complete triumph of the Prince of 
Orange, who had now advanced to Windsor. The aupreme 
aathoiity eeemed on the point of falling into his hands, 
when, to hie great disappointment, the king, having been 
discovered at Fevcrshom, in Kent, was brought hack to 
London, not without some marks of popular Bympathy 
and affection. There was no alternative but to reqae^ the 
unfortunate monarch to retire to a country-house, where he 
m^ht await the settlement of affoira. Jamee, finding his 
palaces taken possession of by Dutch guards, and dreading 
assassination, took the opportunity to renew his attempt to 
leave the kingdom. He proceeded on board a vessel in the 
Medway (December 23, 168&), and, after some obstmctionBi 
arrived safely in Fiance, where Louis readily afforded him an 
asylum. 

2G& The same day that the king left Whitehall for the 
last time, his nephew and son-in-law arrived at St James*& 
The public bodies immediately waited on him, to ezpre^ 
their zeal for his cause; and such of tiie memb^s of the 
late parliaments as happened to be in town, having met bj 
his invitation, requested. him to issue writs for a convention, 
in order to settle the naticw. He was in the same manna-, 
and for the same purpose, Ji^qaested to call a convention in 
Scotland. The Eagliah convention met on the 22d of 
January 1689, and dorii^ its debates the prince maintained 
a magnanimous silence and neutrality. The Tory party, 
though it bad joined in calling him over, displayed some 
scruples respecting the alteration of the succession, and 
seemed at first inclined to settle the crown on the princess^ 
while William should have only the office of rogent ; bat 
when this was mentioned to the prince, he calmly replied, 
that, in that event, he should immediately return to Holland. 
A hill was then passed, declaring that 'James II., having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution, by breaking the 
miffinal cojitract between the king and people, and li^ving 
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withdrawn himedf £iom tie Hngdom, has abdicated the 
goTemment J and that the throne is thereby become vacant.' 
To the bill was added, what waa called a DedaraHon of 
Sights, namely, aa enumeration of the vaiiona laws by 
which the layal pieiogative and the popular libertieB had 
formerly been set- 
tled, but which 
had been violated 
and evaded by the . 
Stncfft sovereigns. 
WiUiamandltfoty, ' 
having expressed 
tiieii willingnesB 
to latiiy thia de- 

elaiatiou, were pro- SliiUiiig of TCUlam and Maij. 

claimed king and 

queen jointly — the admmistration to rest in William j and 
Uie convention was then converted into a parliament. 

267, In Scotland, where the Presbyterians had resumed 
an ascendency, the convention came to a leas timid decision. 
It declared that James, by the abuso of his power, had 
forfeUsd all right to the crown — a decision also affecting his ' 
posterity; and William and Mary were immediately after 
proclaimed. By a bill passed in the English parliament, 
the enccesdon was settled upon the survivor of tite existing 
royal pair, next upon the Princess Anne and her children, 
■aiad, finally, upon the children of William by any other 
eonsort ; an arrangement in which no hereditaiy principle 
was overlooked, except that which would have given a 
preference to James and hie in&nt son. 

268. By the Bevolution, as this great event was styled, 
it might be considered as finally decided that 

the monarchy waa not a divine institution, ■"■■*'* ■'■"'*<'■ 
sapenox to human challenge, as the late kings had repre- 
sented it, but cue dependent on the people, and establirfied 
and maintained for their benefit. Many advant^es, of 
analler importance, though of more direct and practical 
utility, resulted from the change. The Jlpiscopal Church, 
which in Scotland had occasioned incessant discontent and 
4i0tarbanoe for the last twenly-e^ht yeare, was abolished in 
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that kingdom, and the Javonrite Fiesbyteimii forms were 
establidied, to the almost nniTenal Batisftetion of tho 
nation. By an act passed in the English parlianmnt, tJie 
dis3ent«ts from the Chnrch in England were &eed from the 
sererities to which they had been exposed dming the last 
two leigns. The loyal revenoe, which had foimerly been 
fixed at the beginning of each reign, was now settled annually 
Tjy the House of Commonfl, so that the king was more under 
the control of his people than befora The independenee 
and impartiality of the judges were now secured by Ibeiv 
being appointed for life^ or during good-behaviour, instead 
of being removable at tho royal pleasure as heretofore. 
William is said to have wished to grant some fiirther con- 
cessions in favour of the Dissenters, but was prevented by 
the powerful opposition which the Tory party presented in 
parliament, 

SesistaiLCe In Scotland. 

269. Thb new government was at first extremely popular 
in Scotland ; but one portion of the people was much opposed ' 
to it. This consisted of the Highland clans, a primitive race, 
unable to appreciate the r^hts which had been gained, pre- 
possessed in favour of direct hereditary succession, and of 
such warlike habits, that, though a minority, they were able 
to give no small trouble to the peaceful Lowlandeis. When 
the Scottish convention was about to settle tho crown on 
William and Mary, Viaconnt Dundee, formerly Graham, of 
Clavethouse, celebrated for his severity upon the recusant 
Fresbyterians, raised an insurrection in the Highlands in 
favour of King James, while the Duke of Gordon, a Catholic, 
still held out Edinbuigh Castle in the same interest. It 
was with no small difficulty that the new government could 
obtain the means of reducing these opponents. The castle, 
after a protracted si^, wasgivenupin June(16S9). General 
Mackay was despatched by WilLam, with a few troops, to 
3'oin with such forces as he could obtain in Scotland, and 
endeavour to suppress the insurrection in the Highlirad& 
He encountered Dundee at Killiecrankio (July 27), and, 
though hia troops were greatly superior in nnmbn and 
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^Wciplise, experienced a complete defeat Dundee, however, 
fpU by a musket-ehot in the moment of victory, and his army 
was nnable to follow up its advantage. In a ^ort time the 
Hif^land clans were induced to yield a nominal obedience to 
William and Maiy. 

BealBtance ta Ireland. 

,.270. Is Ireland, a much more fonnidahle resistance was 
o^e^ed to the Bevolution settlement Since the accession of 
Jgrnm, the Itomish. &ith might he desciihed as virtually 
piedominant in that kingdom. The laws gainst Catholics 
ha^ been suspended by the royal authority, all public offices 
\^eie filled by them, and, though the established cleigy 
v;a» not deprived of their benefices, very little tithe was paid 
to them. The viceiegal office was held by the Earl of 
Tytconnel, a violent and ambitions young man, disposed to 
second the king in all his imprudent measures, and resolved, 
in the event of their failing, to throw the country into the 
bctnda of &e Frmieh. The people at lai^e, beii^ chiefly 
Cbtholics, were warmly attached to the late sovereign, whose 
ca^sB they regarded as their own. 

. 371. In Ifby 1689, war was proclaimed by Great Britain 
■gainst France. Early in spring, £ing James had proceeded 
6am that country with a small armament to Ireland, whei« 
h^ was soon at the head of a large though ill-disciplined army. 
He immediately ratified an act of the Irish parliament for 
annnllii^ that settlement of the Protestants upon the lands 
of Catholics, which had taken place in the time of Cromwell, 
and another for attainting two thousand persons of the 
Protestant faith. The Protestants, finding themselves thus 
dispossessed of what they considered their property, and 
e^osed to the vengeance of a majority over whom they had 
long ruled, fled to Londonderry, Enniskillen, and other 
ftntified towns, where they made a desperate resistance, in the 
hope of being speedily succoured by King William, ^at 
sovereign now led over a large army to Ireland, 
and attscked the native forces under his fether- "'"' " 1680. 
intjaw at the fords of the £oyne, neat the vilh^^ of Sunore, 
v^toe he gained a complete victory. 
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272, Jaiiea was coir^letely dispirited by this disaster, and 
lost no time in sailii^ agaliiL to Franoe. In roality, Uie Iri^ 
made a better ^pearance, and fought moie T^orously, after 
tbe battle of the Boyoe, than before ib The Diike of 

. Berwick, a natural son of Jamea, and the Eaii of T;rconnel, 
etill kept the field with a huge body of cavalry, and the 
injantry were in the meantime efEBCtoally protected in the 
town of Limerick. William invested this town, and, in one 
assault' upon it, lost two thoneand men, which bo dispirited 
him, that hs went back to England, leaving hia officera to 
prosecute the war. The Irish afterwaids fought a regohir 
battle at Aghrim, when, partly owing to the loss of theif 
brave French leader, St Enth, they were tot^y routed. Ibe 
remains of the Catholic forces teok refuge in Limerick, where 
tihey finally submitted in terms of a treaty which seemed to 
eeonie the Catholic population in all desirable rights and 
privil^iea. It waa agreed that they should receive a general 
pardon ; that their estates should be restored, their ottainden 
annulled, and their outlawries reveieed ; that Boman Csthofies 
should enjoy tbe same toleration as in the days of Charles IL, 
and not be disturbed in the exercise of their religion ; that 
they should be restored to all the privil^ea of subjects, on 
simply swearing allegiance to the fcuig and qaeen ; and tJjat 
such as chose te follow the fortunes of James (of whom there 
was a vast numbei), should be oonveyed to the continent at 
the expense of govermuent. 

273. King William, whose disposition was toleiant, pio- 
mised to procure a ratification of this treaty hy parliunenl^ 
but he was thwarted in his desigti. An act was passed in 
England, makii^ it necessary for all members of the Iiieh 
parliament, and all persons filling civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical offices in Ireland, to take an oath abjuring the 
most important doctrines of the Cathoho foitL After this 
had taken effect, in the filling of the Irish parliament with 
Protestants, an act was passed by that asa^nbly, piofoseii^ 
to be a confirmation of the treaty of Lin^rick, but in realit^f 
patting the Catholics into a worse condition than he^ire. 
The Insh Protestants appear at this time te hare acted under 
a conviction that their own safety and the peace of the natii»i 
could not he maintained,, unless the Gatholica wn treated 
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witii all those aeroritiea wMcli aie asaally practised for th« 
wpiessiou of a conqoered people. 



ItanblM of tho New GormuuBt- • 

274. Though all militaiy oppomtioti was thns overcome, 
'William, soon foond difficulties of another kind in the 
jDOuagement of the state. The Tories, though glad to save 
the established church by calling in his iate^ience, had 
aobmitted with no good grace to the necessity of making him 
king ; and no sooner vss the danger past, than their iisaal 
principles of hereditary right were in a great measnre Tevived. 
from, the name of the exiled monarcli, they now began to be 
known by the appellation of Jacobites. Jexam'a hopes of a 
zestoration were thus for a long time kept alive, and ^le peace 
of WUbam's mind was so mn^ embittered, aa to make his 
sovereignty appera a dear pnxchaBe. Ferii^js the only ciicnm- 
stanoa which lecoadled Uie king to his eitoation, was the 
great additional fonse he could now bting against the ambitious 
designs of Lonia XIT. Almost from Ms acbession he entered 
hiaaitily into the combination of Eoiopean powers for checking 
tiiis wariike prince, and conducted military operations gainst 
him every aumme^ in person. The necessi^ of having supplies 
fisr that purpose rendered him unfit, even if be had heai wiUing, 
to resist any liberal measures proposed to him in parliament, 
and bsnoe his passing of the fEmions Triennial Act in 1694, 
by which it was appointed that a new pgrliament should be 
called every third year. In this year died Queen Mary, 
without ofispring; after which William reigned as sole 



etencoe Munero— Dazlcn fizpedltioa. 

275. Whilb William was treated in England with less than 
)ustice, he lost all hia popularity in Scotland, in consequence 
of two separate acta, oharacterieed by great cruelty and injus- 
tice. An order had been issued, commanding all the Highland 
duels, under psin of fire and sword, to give in their snbmis' 
lion before the last day of 1691. M'lan, the head of the 
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Macdouolds of Glencoe, was prevented by accident tna 
obsemiig the day, and letters of fire and ewoid, signed b^ 
the king, were accordingly isssed against him. The militoi; 
party intrusted with tMa duty, instead of boldly advandn^ 
,to the task, come among the clan as friends, partook of ttuii 
hospitfdity and atnoaements, and never indicated their intev 
tions till the morning of the 13th of Eebruary (1692), Triwi 
they attacked the nnsuspectii^ people in their beds, asfl 
mercilessly slew all that came in their way. Thitty-«igU 
persons, including the chief and his wife, were slaugbtei^ 
and many others died in the snow, as they vainly tiiediti 
escape. A more atrocious action does not stain modem 
history, though the barbarous circumstances of the slaughter 
wore more owing to feelings of private revenge on the part of 
some of the officials of government in Scotland, than to tlu 
intentions of King WilHam. 

276. Two or three years after, the Scottish people b^taib 
turn theii attention to commerce, by which they saw gKK 
advantages gained by neighbouring states, and they planned-^ 
colony on tiie Isthmus of Daiien, which they thought migit 
become an emporium for American and Indian prodnco. 1^ 
subscribed among themsdveB, for this purpose, no less tbia 
£400,000 ; to which was added more than as much againl^ 
merchants in Loudon and Holland. The je^ousy of other 
trading companies, and the remonstrances of the Spaniais^ 
whoapprehended someinterferonce with their colonies, indaosd 
the ting to withdraw his countenance ftom the scheme, aftar 
he had sanctioned it by act of parliament ; bat, nevertheles* 
(1698), a gallant expedition was sent out by the Soots, whc 
founded a town called New Edinburgh, about midway betwe* 
Portobello and Cartht^ena, and under the ninth degree <^ 
north latitude. During the winter months, everythiiif 
seemed likely to answer the expectations of the colonist"! 
but summer brought disease, and, on their provisions mnniiW 
low, they found, to their infinite consternation, that thej 
could get. no supplies, the Spanish and British colonists « 
the neighbouring countries being forbidden to deal with liiSBi 
In May and September 1699, ere intelligence of these <v 
Gumatanees could reach home, two other expeditions iiA 
sailed, containing 1800 men, who were involved on thsi' 
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amral in the eame disaetets. After diaeafie had swept ofE 
nmiy hundreds, the remainder were attacked by the Spaniaids, 
who pretended a right to the country ; and to these haughty 
finemies, who were countenanced in their proceedings by the 
British aoveieign, the unfortunate colony wat obliged to aui- 
BBodeiTj- Veiy few ever regained their native country, and the 
Inge enms vested in the undertaking were irrecoverably losL 
33>e massacre of Glencoe, and tbe Darien expedition, excited 
tile most bitter feelings against the king in the breasts of the 
^cattjeh nation, among whom the Jacobite party thenoe- 
Arwaid began to assume a formidable appearance. 



End of thd BelgD of William HI. 
0-277, Thb peace of Eyawick, concluded in 1697, by which 
the French power was confined to due limits, pennitted 
iWHliam to spend the conclnding years of his reign in peace. 
JEn 1700, in consideration that be and his aistei^in-law 
Aime had no children, the famous Act of Succession was 
liteaed, by which th6 crown, failing these two individualsj 
^ras settled upon the next I^testant heir, Sophia, Duchess 
M Hanover, daughter of Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
if amas L 

! 378. About this time, the causes of a new war took their 
jSat in certain disputes respecting the succession to the 
tmwn of Spain. The title to that sovereignty, in the event 
of the death of the existii^ king without heirs, was claimed 
by the King of France, the Elector of Bavaria^ and the 
^aponr of Germany, through various female lines of descent. 
A treaty, to which England was a party, was entered into 
tor preventing the whole from &llii^ into the hands of the 
feigning family of France, whose poasesaiona would thea 
have been so great as to be inconsistent, it was thought^ with 
the independence and safety of the neighbouring states. At 
ihe death of the Kit^ o£ Spain, a will was produced, in 
which it appeared that he hod appointed the Duke of Anjou, 
neond son of the dauphin, to be his successor. The French 
king lost no time in enforcing tbe pretensions of his grand- 
son, who, under the title of Philip V., became the founder 
of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain. 
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279. About the aame time (Septembor 1701), James, Qte 
exiled English king, died at St Grennains, leaTing hia pra- 
teneione to his eon, Jamee, Prince of Wales, now a boy of 
Ihirteen years of age, and henceforth generally recognised in 
Britain by the epithet of the Pretender. Withont regard 
to the treaty of Byswiok, Louis XIV. acknowledged iMs 
young person as Jakbb the Thibii, King of Great Britain, 
by which he added greatly to tdie hostile feeling which hia 
other proceedings had already created in iAitt British kin^ 
and people. A war was accordingly in preporatiou, when 
King WiUiam died (March 8, 1702) in coneeqnenoe of a &U 
from bis horae. 

280. William was a piaace of oomipauding ability, parti- 
cularly in military affairs. His ruling sentiment was a wistk 
to reduce the power of tiie King of France, which he was 
able in no small degree to ef»ct. His person was thin and 
feeble, and his ordinary demeanour cold, silent, and some- 
what repnlBire. - It was only in battle that he ever became 
animated or easy. He was a conscientionB man, of scAver 
domestic habit^ tcad sincerely attached to toleration in 
religion. Bat for the questionable act of expelling his 
uncle and father-in-law from the throne, and his conoeni in 
tJie afiairs of Glencoe and llarien, no serious blot of any 
kind would have rested upon his name, either as a puhlio or 
private persoiL 

281. The reign of King William is remarkable for the first 
legal support of a standing army, and for the commencement 
of the national debt. It is ^so distinguished by the first 
establishment of legolar hanks for the deposit of money, 
and the issue of a paper cnneney. iFormerly, the business 
of banking, as &r as necessaryrwaa transacted by goldsmiths, 
or through the medium of the public Exchequer, by which 
plans the pnblio was not sufficiently insured against lose. In 
1694, the &et public BStabli^iment for the purpose, tfte .Sonib 
of England, was established by one William Patereon, a 
scbemmg Scotsman; and ncact yaai the Bank of ScotlsJid 
was set on foot by one Holland, an English merchant ; the 
capital in the one case being only ;£1,200,000, and in the- 
other, the tenth port of that snm. 

282. In the leign of King 'Vniliam flourished Sir William 
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Temple, an eminent poCtdco] and pfailosophical writer, to 
whom is nsnally assigned the hoQom of £i6t compofling the 
"RtigliiiTi language in the flaent and measnred manner which 
afiarwards became general. The most.piofound philosophical 
writer of the age was John Locke, author of an Essay on the 
Human tfndeistanding, an Eeaajr on Tolemtion, and other 
yraikti. Kdiop Tillotson stands high as a writer of elegant 
seRnCHffi. The greatest name in polite literatmre is that of 
Jdm Dijden, lenmrkahle for his energetic etyle of poetiy, 
a of Viigil and JnrenoL 



Qneen Anoe— HwIboroagh'sOampaisiu. 

SS3: WaxiAX was eaecseded hy liis Bister-in-law Akne, 
second daughter of the late James IL; a 
psincQBS BOW thirty-eight yearn of age, and "*' *' ***"■ 
chiefiy lemai^able for her sealoos attachment to the Church 
of ^England. The movement against the King of France 
bad not been confined to Great Britain ; it was a combination 
of that power with the Emperor of Germany and the States 
cS HoUand. Qaeen Anne found it necessaiy to maintain 
her place in the Grand Alliance, as it was tenned ; and the 
Duke of Marlborongh was sent orer to the continent with a 
large army to prosecnte the war in conjunction vrith the 
afiwB. Kow oommenoed that career of miKtaiy ^ory which 
baa roudered the reign of Anne and the name of Marlhonragh 
so famous. In Germany and Elanders, under this com- 
mander, the British army gained some signal sncceeaes, paiti- 
cslarly those of Blenheim (August 1704), and Eamilies (May 
12, 1706) : in Spain, a smaller army, under the chivalrously 
brave Karl of Peterborough, performed other services of an 
important kind. The war, however, was one in which 
Sritain bad no real interest — for it has been seen that Spain 
has continued under a branch of the House of Bourbon, with-r 
oat greatly endangering other states (see para. 289, 405). 

284. A party, consisting chiefly of Toriee, endeavoured, 
in 1706, to put an end to the war; and !E^rance was so much 
reduced in strength as to concede all the objects for which 
the eontest had been commenced. But the people were s» 
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atrongly inapiied with a deaire of humiliating France, whic^ 
in commerce and religion they considered their nstontl 
enemy, that some amhitious statesmen of a contiary line of 
politics were enabled to mai the design of a treaty. Ameng 
these was the Duke of Marlborough, who, being permitted 
to profit, not only by his pay bat by perqoisites attached 
to his command, wished the war to be protracted, merely 
(hat he might make his eaormoos wealth a little gieatar. 
It was in consequence of these unnecessary inteifeianccs 
with continental politics, urged chiefly by the people, and 
by a popular class of statesmen, that the fiist large auiot 
cf the national debt were contracted. 



Union of En^and and Scotland: Uar 1> 1707. 

285. SufOB their religious enthusiasm had been laid at 
rest by the Bevolution Settlement, the Scottish people had 
been chiefly animated by a desire of participating in the 
commerce of £n,i;land. The treattiient of their expedition to 
Darien had now inspired them with a bitter feeling agaiset 
their southern neighbours, and they resolved to shew their 
power of coanter-annoyanee, by holding out threats of dia* 
aenting from England in the matter of the succession. In 
1703, their parliament passed the fomoua Act of Seamty, b; 
which it was ordained that the anccessor of her majesty in 
Scotland should not be the same with the individual adopted 
by the English parliament, unless there should be a &ee 
communication of trade between the countries, and the 
af&irs of Scotland thoroiighly secured fiom English infiuencfc 
Another act was at the same time passed, for putting the 
nation under arma The English ministers then saw that 
an incorporating union would be necessary to prevent 
the Pretender &om gaining the Scottish crown, and to. 
protect Ei^land from the attacks of a hostile nation. Fof 
this purpose, they exerted themselves so effectually in tha^ 
Scottish parliament, as to obtain an act, enabling the qoefflU 
to nominate commissioners for the arrangement of an uniwfci 
The man appointed, thirty on each aide, were, with harflj.* 
an exception, the friends of the Court and of the Bevc^otiOK 
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gettlemeiit ; and the treaty acoordingly was framed without 
£ffieulty. 

366. In October 1706, this document was submitted to 
tbe Scottish paiUameat, and was found to contain the 
following principal points : — that the two nations were to be 
indisBolubly united under one government and legislature, 
each, however, retaining its own civil and criminal law ; the 
crown to be in the house of Hanover ; the Scottish Presby- 
terian church to be guaranteed ; forty-five members to be 
BMit by the Scottish counties and burghs to the House of 
Commons, and sixteen elective peers to be sent to the 
Upper House by the nobles ; the taxes to be M^nalised, but, in 
consideration of the elevation of the Scotch imposts to the 
level of the .English (for the latter people already owed 
sixteen millions), an equivalent was to he given to Scotland, 
amounting to nearly four hundred thousand pounds, which 
was to aid in renewing the coin, and other objects. These 
terms were regarded by many in Scotland as inadequate ; 
KBd the very idea of the loss of an independent legislature 
k&A a place among governments, raised a general indig- 
nKtion. H^evertheless, with the help of hribory, the union 
. was carried through parliament ; and, from the first of 
May 1707, the two countries formed one State, Under the 
fille of the kingdom of Great Britain. 



Iffgli OhoTcIi SuthnslMiii- 

287. SnJOH the Revolution, the "Whigs might be considered 
M the predominant party in England. They almost exclu- 
avely constituted the ministries, and a large majority in the 
pftriiaments, of King William. The sentiments of the queen 
wore of a different cast &om theirs. She disrelished the 
Bevolution Settlement, by which she reigned ^ and was 
nore zealously attached than they to the Church of England, 
in all its doctrines, practices, and privileges. As the lemem- 
Inance of the errors of King James faded &om the public 
MeoDeotion, or were put out of view by more recent grievances, 
tile people b^an to partake more generally of the Tory 
BpiaH. The parliament which they letumed at the beginning 
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of the new nign, contained a muck laiger admixture of thit 
party than the former one. The Toiy feeling of both people 
and parliament chiefly took the direction of a strong attach- 
ment to the Church of England, -whioh they wiihed to 
maintain in uncompromising supremacy, and in all its 
privileges ; vhile the Whig party, in genei^ were fevourahle 
to the toleration called for by the Biesentere. The distinction 
of High Church ^d Low Church now became oonspicuoui, 
the one phrase implying the ecclesiastical views of the 
Toriee, while the other tefbrred to tfaoee of &e Whigs. 
bi this parliament, the House of Commons passed ft \aB 
against oeeasional eonformUy, by which pfOialtiea were 
imposed on all persons in office who shoidd attend dis- 
senting places of worship ; but it was thrown out by tie 
Upper House, in which the bishops created by ■William 
Toted against it. 

288. An imprudent act of the ministry raised the High 
Church enthusiasm to an extraordinary height. A divine 
of infbrior note, named Henry Sacheverel, had preached i 
violent sermon, in which he seemed to call upon the people 
to take np arms in defence of their endangered church. Hm 
ministers were so weak as to give this man a solemn tii^ 
during which the people rose so tumnltuously in his favoor, 
that, though declared guilty, it was found imposBible to 
inflict npon him more than a nominal punishment. After 
the trial, he received more marks of public reverence and 
honour than were ever bestowed on the greatest national bene- 
&ctor. In proportion to the popularity of Cr 8achevera), 
was the loss of pnbUc favour experienced by the Wh^ parly. 
About the same time, through some court intrignes, they 
forfeited all remaining favour with their royrf mistress. 
MiB Masham, a lady of the conrt, and litvourtte of the 
qneen, had contrived to introduce into the cabinet two To^ 
statesmen, 2& £obert Harley, t^terwards £ari fX Oxfoio, 
and Mr Henrf St John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke. 
These gentlemen having attempted to set np a party isx 
IJiemMlvee, their superior Lord Godolphin dismissed Uiem, 
to the great displeasure of Queen Anne, who now resolved 
to get qmt of the Whig party at the first opportunity. In 
August 1710, Hariey and 6t John came into power, at th« 
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kead of a decidedly Tory iniiiistry, wMch, thongh of brief 
dniation, was dest&ted to make an important figure io. ths 
national hiatory. The queen at the same time called a 
new parliament, which proved to be almost wholly com- 
posed of the Tory party. 



Peace of Utrecht— Death of Queen Anne- 

2S9. Xhs members of the oevr cabinet immediately 
^iplittd themselves, thoogb very secretly, to the business of 
Indiiging about a peace. When their plans were matured, 
the consent of the House of Commons was easily gained ; 
bnt, the Lords having shewn some reluctance, it was found 
necessary to cieate twelve new j^een, in order to overpowei 
the sense of that part of the legielatnre. After a tedioiis 
eonise of negotiation, Britain and Holland 
concluded a peace at Utrecht, leaving the "*"^ *'' ^'^*- 
Emperor of Germany still at war, By this arrangement, 
Philip y. was peimitted to 'retain Spain and the Indies, 
bat no other pt^ of the dominions which his ambitious 
gtandfatlier had endeavoured to secure for him ; and it was 
provided that he and his descendants should never inherit 
the kingdom of France, nor any future king of Fianee 
accede to the crown of Sptun. Britain obtained nothing 
Ifingible by all her exertions, except the possession <rf 
Gi1»«ltar and Minorca, and the piivilsge of beii^ excln- 
flively employed to carry slaves to the Spanish American 
colonies. It has jmtly been considered a stain upon the 
nation, that it shonld have contended a separate peaee 
under such clandestine circumstances, as the interests of the 
other belligerent parties were tiiereby greatly injured. 
For the gratification of their High Church sapport«^ the 
nuoistors obtained an act for preventing DissenteK itcaa. 
keying sa^oola, and another for establishing church patronage 
ill Scotland, the fonner of which was repealed in the follow- 
ing reign. 

290. It has been questioned whether Queen Anne and 
Iter Tory ministry sincerely designed to allow the oiown to 
iUl to the family of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, in con- 
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fonnity witli Uie Act of Settlement, or secretly contemplated 
the restoiation of the main line of the Stuaits, in the person 
of the Fietender. Statesmen in that age acted with eo 
mach duplicity, that their real intents cannot easily be 
traced. Godolphin, Marlborough, Sunderland, Russell, and 
others, who had been conspicuous in effecting the Sevolution, 
and at all times acted with apparent consistency as Whigs, 
hare been discovered, by the exposure of the papers of the 
Stuart family, to have conducted a secret correspondence 
vith the exiled court, the return of which was for many 
years considered as a probable event. When we find eminent 
Whig leaders tampering with the Pretender, it requires the 
less to convince us that Queen Anne and her Tory ministers 
should have done so too. That the queen really wished to 
be succeeded by her brother, has not been proved ; but it is 
extremely probable that, if he had embraced the Protestant 
&ith, she would have made some eSbrt in his favour. 
That Harley and St John intrigned with the Pretender for 
Ms restoration, was only suapected at the time, but has 
since been proved. Their design, however, was frustrated 
by a violent quarrel which took place between them, and 
the dread which each entertained of being exposed by the 
other. Before any plan could be formed, the queen took 
suddenly ill and died (August 1, 1714), when the ministers 
had no alternative but to proceed according to the Act of 
Settlement. The Electress Sophia being recently dead, bet 
son, the elector, was proclaimed under the title of GEOitaE 
THE First. 

291. The reign of Queen Anne ia not more distinguished 
by the wonderM series of victories gained by Marlboiongh, 
than by the brilliant list of literary men who then flourished, 
and who have caused this to be styled the Augustan age of 
English literature, as resembling that of the Boman Emperor 
Augustus. Alexander Pope stands unrivalled in polished 
verse on moral subjects. Jonathan Swift ia a miscellaneons 
writer of singular vigour and an extraordinary kind of 
humour. Joseph Addison wrote on familiar life and on 
moial and critical subjects with a degree of elegance before 
unknown. Sir Bicbtuii Steele was a lively writer of miscel- 
laneous essays, and successful as a dramatist. This last 
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antbar, vritli aBaiatanra fin)ta Addison and others, set on. foot 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, the eailieat examples of 
small periodical papers in England, and which continue to 
this day to he regarded as standard works, dbber, Congreve, 
Vanhnrgb, and Farquhar, were diatinguiBhed writers of 
comedy ; and Prior, Philips, and Eowe, were pleasing poets. 
In graver literature, this ^e is not less eminent. Dr Berkeley 
shines as a metaphysician; Dis Sherlock, Atteibuty, and 
Clark as divines j and Bentley as a critic of the Bbman 



AccesBloa of the Honse of HanoTei^Belidlion of 
1715-16. 

293. The new sovereign lost no time in coming over to 
Britain, and fLxing hims^ in that heritage which his iamily 
has ever since retained. He was fifty-four years of age, of a 
good though not hrilliant nnderstanding, and very finn in 
his principles. Knowing well that the Whigs were his only 
true friends, he at once i^ed them into the administration : 
the Tories he treated with contempt, if not absolute rude- 
ness, being of opinion that it is needless to seek to conciliate 
enemies. It wae, indeed, the custom of that period for every 
party, on gettii^ into power, to try to annihilate their oppon- 
ents. At the accession of the Tories to office in 1710, 
Marlborough had been deprived of his command, while Mr 
Robert Walpole, a rising "Whig leader, vras committed to the 
Tower. On the Whigs now regaining an ascendency, they 
felt disposed to revenge these severities ; and, accordingly, 
not only were the whole Tory party insulted by the king, but 
a comntittee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
prepare articles of impeachment against Oxford, Bolingbroke, 
the Duke of Ormond, and the Earl of Strafford. Bolingbroke, 
perceiving his life to be in danger, fled to the continent ; 
and his attainder was in consequence moved and carried by 
. his rival Walpole. Ormoud enffeied a similar &te. Oxford, 
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fitter B protracted trial, was only saved in consequence of s 
difference between the Lords and Commona. 

S93. Doling the first year of King G«orge, tbe Tories kept 
up very threatening popular distnihonces in faTOur of High 
' Chuich piinoiples ; bat the Whiga, gaining a m^ority in f^e 
nev House of Commons, ireie able to check thia a little by 
the celebrated enactment, called the Biot Act, vhich pennite 
uilitaty foice to be used in disperaing a crowd, after a certain 
space of tiine has been allowed. Disappointed in their hopOB 
of office and power, and stung by the treatment of their 
leaders, the Tories reeolved to attempt bringing in the 
, Pretender by force of arma. With an eager hopefolness, 
which for a long time was characteristic of the party, they 
believed that all England and Scotland were ready to take 
up arms for the Pretender, when in reality there was but a 
limited pottiDn of the people so inclined, and that pottioa 
unwilling to move, if they saw the least risk. Blind to these 
circnmfltaneea, and without design or concert, they commenced 
the unfortimate dvU war of 1716. 

294. The £atl of Mar, who had been a secretary of state 
in the late administration, raised his standard in Braemar 
(September 6), without any commission fiom the Pretends, 
aad was soon joined, by Highland clans to the amount of 
10,000 men, who rendered Imn master of all Scotland nortb 
of the Forth, There, however, he weakly permitted himaeU to 
be cooped up by the Duke of Argyle, who, with s tax leas 
numeioca force, bad potted himself at Stirling: Mar expected 
to be supported by an invasion of England by the Duke of 
Ormond, and a rising of the people o£ that country. Bnt 
tlie duke completely Jailed in his dedgn, and no rising 
took plaoe, except in Northumberland. There Mr Foster, 
one <^ the ntembeiB of parliament for the county, and the 
Earl of DerwentwatCT, with some other noblemen, appeared 
in arms, bnt unsupported by any considerable portion of 
the people. Mar detached a party of eighteen hundred 
fbot, under Mackintosh of Borlum, to join the N'orthum- 
Inian insurgents, who complained that they had no infantaj. 
The junction was managed with address ; and at the same 
time some noblemen and gentlemen of the south of Scotland 
attached thamselves to the southern army, 13ie goven^ 
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ment was ill piovided witb ttoopa ; but it neveitlieleBB eeut 
aach a force against Mr Foatei, aa obliged him to letiie 
with his men iuto the town of Preston, in Lancashire, where, 
aftei an obstinate defence, the whole patty (November 13) 
sojTendered themselvea prieoneis at the long's meicy. Oil 
the same day, the Earl m Mai met the Duke of Ai^Is at 
Shenf&nuir, near Dunblane, where a battle i^as fought, in 
which, after the manner of the battles in the oivil war, the 
right wing of each army was succesafnl, but neither altogether 
victorious. The duke withdrew in the %ie of his enemy to 
Stilling, and the earl retired to Feitb, leaolved to wait for 
the news of an invasion from France, and for the aniyal of 
the Pretendet, whom he had invited to Scotland. 

295. Mar did not for some time become awaie how little 
reason he had to expect support from Francs. Louis XIV., ' 
upon whom the hopes of the party greatly rested, had died 
in September, leaving the government to Uie Kegent Orleans, 
who had strong personal reasons for wishing to cultivate the 
good-will of the British monarch, and of couiss declined to 
«wiat in the present entetprise. The Fi-etender, neverthelesa^ 
tailed for Scotland, and, on the 22d of December, arrived 
inoofcuito at Peterhead, bringing nothing but hia own person 
to aid his adherents. Mai, who had already attempted to 
Bf^tiate a submiseion to the goventment, brought him 
tiavard to Perth, where he waa amused for soma tune with 
preparations foi his coronation. But before he had been 
there many days, the Duke of Argyle found himself in a 
condition to advance against the insurgent force ; and, on the 
30th of January 1716, this unfortunate prince commenced a 
retreat to the north, along with his dispirited ^my> On the 
4th of February, be and the "Eaxi of Meet provided for their 
own safety by going on board a vessel at Montrose, and 
setting sail for Prance : the army dispersed itaelf into the 
Highlands. For this unhappy appearance in arms, the Earl 
of Derwentwater, Tisoount feenmure, and about twenty 
in&rior persons, were executed ; forty Scottish Emilias of 
the first rank li^t their estates, and many excellent memberi 
of society became exiles for the remainder of their Uv^s. 
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Character of the Oovemment ander George L 

296. Tbb suppression of this insurrection, and the rain of 
BO many Toiy leaders, tended to increase the power of the 
Whig party, and the stability of the fianoTetian dynasty. 
The govenunent, nevertheless, acted nuder considerable diffi- 
culties, as they were opposed by the majority of the deigy 
and country geutry, as well as by the whole of the mob 
feeling, except ia the large eoimnercial towns. To aTcid 
the hazard oi too often appealing to the people, they carried 
in 1716, a bill for repealing King William's TrionniJ 
Act, and protracting the preeent and all future parliament 
to a duration of seven years. The chief popular support of 
the government was in the Dissenters, and the middle clasM 
of the community. The Tories, by professing those popoln 
doctrines, which are more usually maintained by the oppoaitB 
party, gained all who were discontented either with thdr 
own condition or that of the nation. The fiivonr of the king 
for his German counsellors, and the influence which hi 
allowed his mistresses to exercise over him, formed excell^ 
topics for opposition eloquence, hut were not ifi reali^ 
attended with any bad consequences to the liberties of the 
people. 

297. The year 1718 is remarkable for the last effort at 
the Church of England to maintain a separate polities 
influence in the country. Eoadly, Bishop of Bangour, one 
of a few prelates of Whig appointment who advocated 
moderate Church views, preached before the king, in ths 
Chapel-Boyal, a sermon ' on the Xature of the Kingdom of 
Christ,' in which he maintained that an Established Church 
was a mere hnman institution, for the purpose of teaching 
a particular faith ; that it should have no authority to enforca 
its doctrines outwardly ; and had no authority from God to 
enforce them on the mind He further maintained religious 
liberty as a right of the subject At the next meeting of 
the Convocation of the English cleiijy, they were proceeoing 
to pass a severe censure on the bishop, and to institute 
other proceedings, when they were suddenly interrupted bf 
a dissolution. This body, which had heretofore passed aQ 
the laws for rt^olating the church, as £u: as permitted by 
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pBrliament, and had even granted supplies for the kiog, y 

sat afterwards for many yeara called together. 



She Soath-sea Scheme. 

298. ^^H the peace of tJtrecht, Britain lemuned free 
from, foreign trai for nearly thirty years, excepting that, in 
1719, the ministry was called on to interfere for the repres- 
sion of an attempt on tlie part of Spain to regain her Italian 
territories. A Scotsman, named Law, who hod become 
Gomptroller-general of France, and amaaed that country 
with financial schemes, which at Sxst promised to enrich, 
bat £Bally almost rolued the country, waa the means of 
inepiriting the British people with a similar ^^^ 
YiHionary project, called the South-sea Scheme. *'*^' ^•"* 
The wish of the ministry was, that some extensive company 
should buy up the debts of the nation, and either charge a 
smaller interest, or allow some other advantage to government 
Sar certain commercial privileges to be giyen in return. On 
this project being made known, the !^nk of England and 
the South-sea Company made competing offeis, and the final 
offer of the latter was apparautly so advantageous, that It was 
nohesitatingly accepted, Accordii^ to the agreem^it, as 
finally fixed by act of parliament, the South-sea Compai^ 
were invested with certain exclusive privileges of trading. 
They were authorised to agree with the holders of government 
Bto(^ for the purchase of it ; that is, they were entitled to 
bay ap the debts of the government, and become the creditors 
of the nation. The stock in which these debts were invested 
waa of different kinds, according to the terms on which the 
government had borrowed, being in some cases annuities— is 
others, fixed sums lying at interest. The Company, on 
becoming the creditors for these different debts, gave the 
government on each respectively better terms than the original 
caoditors. Thus, they agreed to reduce the interest on the 
stock they should hold to four per cent., and to pay no lees 
than seven millions into the ^chequer on aocouut of the 
nonuities purchased by them. 

299. 'When the whole was agreed on^ books were opened 
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that tha public might aubacribe and become ahoteholdan ia 
the adventure. Those moat deeply inTolved in it, oiiqulated 
the moat extiavagant rumours about its probable eacoeas. It 
Tas said that Gibraltar and Minorca would be ceded to Spain, 
and in return, the Soath-aea Company would receive a mon(H 
poly of commerce with Mexico- and Peru. The Bubscriptiona 
filled up with great rapidity, and the deception was increased 
by the Court of Directors proclaiming a dividend of thir^ 
per cent, for next Christmas; in other words, that eaoh 
hundred pounds deposited when the scheme was begun is 
April, was the means of bringing Its owner thirty pounds of 
profit by ChiistmaB. Iboae w&o had purchased stock 
were now considered fortunate laGO, and othera weM 
ready to buy from them at a high premium. The priea 
rose till, to the astonishment of all calm onlookers, it 
reached £1000 ; that is to say, people were content to pay 
a thousand pounda for the chance of what a hondiad 
subscribed to the South-sea Company might produce. Thit 
was the gain of those who were ooncetned in the plot 
Ibey could sell their hundred-pound shares for a thoumdi 
knowing well, Uiat even the former sum was more than tlu 
re^ vtdu& 

300. At length, an alarm van suddenly tdken, and tha 
price fell with more rapidity than it had risen, Thousandi 
were ruined, and the nation was on the eve of anarchy. 
From this it was saved by the decided messorea of the 
Houae of Commona, headed by Sir Bobeit Walpole, who was 
the beat arithmetician of his' age. A secret committee was 
sppointed to examine the aSaiis of the ^outh-aea Company, 
who reported, that, besides the dark deceptions which bad 
been practised on the public mind-, people high in station htd 
been bribed to assist the measure, by getting laige portioiU 
of atoot for nothing. Lord SunderlMid, the prime minister, 
and Mr Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, immediately 
resigned their offices, and the latter was expelled the HouH 
of CommonB, and committed to the Tower. Various oth« 
puniehmenta were inflicted on persons more or less connected 
with the transaction; but it was generally believed tbri 
thoae deepest in the conspiracy had influence to screen ''^*B^ 
aelTes irom too minute inquiry. By on extremely compliostod 
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ftdjoBtment, tbe House of Commons equalised as neaily as 
possible the state of gain and loss among the innoceat 
parties, and credit wae reetored. Walpole, after this service 
to his countiy, became Premier and Chancellor of the 
Excheqner, and, for npirardB of twenty years &am that 
period (April 1721), ho must be looked on as the prime 
manager of the public af&irs, 

301. At the beginning of the reign of Qeotge L the 
national debt amonnted to fifty-three millions, and, owii^ 
to there having been no war, it was rather lees at tiie time 
of the king's death. The annual expenditore of the state- 
was aboat seven millions, or scarcely a tenth pari; of vrhat 
it now is. The commerce and manufactniea of England 
continued to advance steadily during this reign j bnt Scot- 
land and Ireland remained in an nnimproTod state. Boads 
were now for the first time made in the Eigblands. The 
chief literary men were the same as those who had come 
into repute in the time of Queen Anne : in addition to 
them, John Gay is to be reckoned amongst the poets, and 
Waterland and Lardner amongst the divines. Hds was 
also more particularly the age of Daniel Defoe, a dexterous 
writer of pamphlets on the nonconformist side, but far 
more noted in later times on acoount of his admirable 
tale of * Bobinson Crusoe.' 



Oeoige II. 

303. Geobge I., at his death in 1727, was succeeded by 
his son, Geobqe thh Sbookd, a prince of moderate abilities, 
but conscientious, and free from gross faults. The new 
mon^cch, having been on bad terms with Walpole when 
Prince of Wales, was expected by the Tories to make some 
change in the ministry. Their endeavouis to supplant the 
Whigs were baffled by Walpole, chiefly in conseqnence of 
Qtab minister offering the queen a higher income than his 
rivals. In 1732, his enemies had another opportunity of 
shaking his power. Great fnads were proved to have taken 
place in the collection of the customs, although unavoidable 
from the method of levying the duties. A portioii of these 
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the minister proposed to levy aa en excise. That Bpecies of 
duty cannot be levied without investigations into the piivata 
property of individuals, and of this circuniBtance fiiU 
advantage was taken by the Opposition. The people, being 
effectually loused, surrounded the parliament, ciying ont^ 
' Liberty, property, and no excise.' Sir Robert had a majority 
for hia scheme in the House of Commons ; but the clamour 
without compelled him to resign it. He left, however, a 
useful legacy to commerce, in the present bonding system, by 
which imported goods are kept undai the inspection of tba 
CQstom-houEe until they are sold to the retailer, so that the 
importer has not to pay the duties, which, in many cases, are 
greater than the price of the goods, and would greatly hamper 
his means. 

303. The sagacity and good-nature of Sir Eobert Walpob 
would have insured to him a better reputation, if he had 
not maintained his influence so exclusively by bribery and 
corruption. He cherished as a leading maxim, that every 
man had his price, And, when that was ascertained, tlut 
there remained no difficulty but to raise the neceBsary sum, 
or conier the requisite favour. He acted so regularly upou 
this principle, and with so little decency, that the Biitish 
parliament became a mere mockery of a representative oi 
deliberative body. Not that there was wanting a minorityi 
who, calling themselves patriots, declaimed loudly against 
the base practices of the ministiy, and affected to stand up 
for the country. Sir Bobert, however, looked upon these 
persons — and he perhaps was not far wrong — aa only iniii- 
viduals whose price he had not been able to compass, or 
had not thou^t it worth while- to disbotse. It is a curious 
evidence of tiie corruptness of the times, that, when the 
legality of an election was disputed in the House of Commons, 
it was alwa^ decided in fevour of the person who sided 
with the majority — in other words, with the government 
It was when an election case was decided gainst him, that 
Walpole saw the necessity of retiring from ofGce. 



War Trith Spain, 1739. 
304. Ansa a peace of extiaoidioaiy dnratioD, Walpolo 
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Waa urged, mncli against his vUl, into a contest with Spain, 
on account of some efforts made by that conntiy to check 
ftn illicit trade carried on by British merchants in its 
American ooloniea. In searching vessels for the preven- 
tion of this trafB.c, i^e Spaniards had made some trifling 
aggressions ; and British spirit toot fire at the indignity of 
being liable to a search by any ne^hbonring state, even for 
ihe prevention of a notorious breach of treaty. The ' com- 
munity therefore demanded a war, and the minister, with 
^freat reluctance, was obliged to comply. One fieet, under 
Admiral Haddock, was sent to cruise off the coast of Spaia ; 
Snd another, under Admiral Vernon, was sent against the 
American colonies. The latter gained 
lustre by taking the important town of "°^- ^2- 1739. 
PortobeUa Another and laigcr expedition, with 10,000 
soldiers, was then sent" to reinforce Vernon ; but, owing to 
disputes between him and the commander of the troops, 
So farther triumphs were gained. A timid, ill-concerted, 
and ill-conducted attack upon the fortifications of Carthagena, 
lost Britain about 20,000 men. Meantime, a third fleet, 
tmder Anson, sailed to the western coast of Spanish 
America, in order to co-operate with Vernon; but only 
one of the vessels reached its destination. Anson, thus 
reduced in naval force, took several prizes off ChUi, and 
plnnderod the town of Faita, but could venture upon no 
^oro hazardous enterprise. He cruised across the Pacific, 
in the hope of meeting one of the Spanish galleons, which 
nsually contained great quantities of bullion ; but did not 
succeed, till, on his return from refitting at Canton, he took 
the Manilla transport, with treasure to the amount of three 
hundred thousand pounds. Though he had failed in all the 
proper objects of his expedition, the money he brought to 
the public treasury caused him to be very well received by 
the people ; while the flagrant mismanagement at Carthagena 
was the subject of genei^ execration. 



Wax with 'Fiaaw. 
806. Tbs Spanish war now languished for eomo ^e^ 
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-while tlie Btteution of Britain waa attracted to the pioceedingv 
of Eraiice. After the death of the Empecor Charles VL of 
Germany, his domimoiis fell by inheritance to his daoghtei^ 
the oelebiated Maria Theieea, Qneen of Hungaiy. She 
was opposed in tlm Bucceesion by the sovetdgnB of Fnnce, 
Saxony, and Bararia, all of whom pretended to have aome 
dainiB on her dominions. A war vaa commenced against 
her ; the Elector of Bavaria was crowned emperor, nndei tha 
title of Charles YIL ; and Bach was the Bocceea of the Frcmdk. 
arms, that she was soon reduced to the greatest distreei. 
With this quarrel Britain had little reason for inter- 
fering; but the king thought his dominions in Germaiij 
end^iered, and the people were animated by their osn^ 
hostility to the French. Walpole, being conscientioiialy 
opposed to the war, allowed himself to be driven &om office 
(Febmaiy 1742), though he still continued to enjoy the 
respect of the king. 

306. The ministry waa tecnuted by the most populai 
men of the late minorily, among whom the most congpicaooB 
were Lord Carteret and the Sail of Bath. It was of ooaiaB 
expected that these statesmen would lose no time, after 
they were in power, to effect some of those improvemento 
in the constitution which they hod formerly clamonied foE. 
Indeed, nothing less than a total reuovation of the constitit- 
tion waa expected. A number of motions to this purport 
were accordingly made in hoth houses of parliament ; bat, 
to the astonishment of the nation, they were all violently 
opposed and quashed by the very men who had lately main- 
tained the principles on which they were founded, and whose 
former apeechee had Buggasted many of thou. Hie most 
important of these motions weie the following three : — One 
for appointing a committee to ' inquire into the conduct of 
afiairs during the last twenty years j' one for bringing in 
a bill to 'repeal the act for septennial parliaments;' and 
one 'for excluding pensioners from the House of Lords.' 
Though German subsidies, standing armies, and continental 
connectiona, had been the constant objects of the indigna- 
tion of these men while out of place, and had furnished 
them with the occasion of some of the finest strokes of 
their popukc eloqoance, Qiey extended their compIaisaDce 
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to ihe king in all these paiticnlaTS mnclL farther than their 
predecuaon. BesideB providing for Bubsidiee to Denmark 
uid Ewse-Casael, they pTocuied a Tote of half a million to 
tfas Qaeeu of Snngary ; they atigmented the land-foTC«s to 
62,500; they truuported to the Low Countries 16,000 
British troops, under the £ail of Stair, to make a diversion 
in favour of Maria Theresa ; and they ordered these troop» 
tt> he joined by 6000 Hessians and 16,000 HanoTerians, 
vfao were paid by British money to ^bt the battJes of their 
own conntay. 

307. About the time when Great Britain entered into 
thia steuggle, the afikin of tJie Hungarian qneen took a 
surprising torn, and her aimiea, under her husband the 
(^uid Doke of Tuscany, Fiince Charles of Lorraine, and 
other eminent commanders, began to drive her enraoiea &om 
hot dominions. France, having lost 100,000 men in the 
contest, sued for peace; bnt this the queen hanghtOy 
nfused, in the hope of gaining still greater triumphe by 
me«ns of Britain. Tho aid of tiiat power, as it turned out, 
was of Kttle service to the qneen. The Earl of Stair had 
permitted his army to get into a position of great difGculty 
at Aschaffenbnrg, on the TTpper Maine, and, but for a 
bhinder of the French, it would probably have been starved 
into a surrender, along with the king and prime minister 
(Carteret), both of miom had recently joined it. l^e 
Unnder consuted in an attack made by the Duke of 
Gbammont, witti 30,000 troops, upon the British and 
Hanoverian infentry, upon a plain near 

the village of Dettingen. The iniantiy, •''»"« ^"^ ■^'** 
cheered by the presence of the king, who rode betvreen 
tiM lines with his sword drawn, received the charge of the 
French cavalry with great firmness, and compelled them to 
ntreal — a movement which communicated a panic to the 
whole French army, and might have been attended with the 
most disastrous consequences, if the British monarch would 
have permitted his advantage to be followed up. This wsa 
the last occasion of a king of Great Britain appeuing on ths 
MA of battia 

308. The death of the Emperor Charles TIL, for vrhom 
this great European contest appeared to have taken its rise, 
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might have now given an opporhmity foe the cessation of 
hostilities ; but the French thought the war still necessaiy 
in oidet to prevent the hushand of Maria Theresa &om 
b^ng elected emperor, and the British were stiU animated 
by their usual antipathy to the French. A campaign was 
therefore opened in flanders, the troope of the French 
nation being commanded by Count Saze, distinguished for 
military genius and experience; while the British and 
Hanoverian army was under the charge of the young Duke 
of Cumberland, second son to the king. To animate the 
French troops, their sovereign (Lonis XY.) and the dauphin 
attended the camp. The French having invested Toumay, 
it waa resolved by the English to hazard a battle, in order to 
save that strong city. 

309. The rencounter took place (May 1745) at Fontenoy, 
near the bridge of Colonne. The Britiah infantry advanced 
under Cumberland, and, notwithstandii^ a tremendous fire, 
which swept them off in whole ranks, attacked the centre of 
the position of the French army, which they beat bach in 89 
furious a style, that Saxo advised the king to retire for the 
safety of his person. Louis bravely refused to stir, beinE 
apprehensive that a retrograde motion on his part would 
decide the day agunst his army. Ashamed to desert thei^ 
sovereign, the French returned to the chaise ; the cavalry 
renewed their efforts ; and other ciicnmetances conspired to 
give a turn to the battle. The British cavaliy were prevented 
by a mistake iiom giving their support to the infantry; and 
the Dntch and Austrian part of the army waa found totally 
ineffective. Assailed on aH sides, fatigued with their great 
exertions, and galled by the French batteries, tike in^try 
was obUged to retire, with a losa of 7000 men, after havinjC 
beaten every regiment in the French army. The Duke of 
Cumberland, though able to withdraw in good order, did 
not venture after this disaster to face the enemy daring the 
whole campaign. Nevertheless, the Queen of Hungary at 
this time gained the summit of her wishes, by the election 
of her husband to the imperial throne. 
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Babellioa Of 1715. 



310. Thb Pretender had married, in 1719, tho Princess 
Clementina Sobieski of Poland, and waa now the &ther of 
two sons in the bloom of yoath, the elder of whom has 
been distinguished in history by the title of Prince Charles 
Stoart. The misfortunes of the British arms on the continent, 
and the dissension^ which prevailed among the people and 
the parliament, encouraged this prince to make an attempt to 
recover the throne of his ancestors. In 1744, he had been 
&misLed by France with a large fleet and ample stores to 
invade- the British dominions, bul had been driven back by 
a storm, and prevented from again sotting sail by a superior 
fleet nndec Sir John Iforris. The object of Prance in this 
enterprise was to produce a diversion in favour of her own 
army in the Kethorlands. At present, in consequence of 
th6 victoi7 of Pontenoy, such an enterprise was no longer 
necessary ; but though the French monarch wotdd not 
grant him any further supply, Charles resolved to make 
Uie proposed attempt, trusting solely to the geoerosity and 
valour of his Mends in Britain. He therefore landed from 
a single vessel, with only seven attendants, on the coast of 
luvemess-shire, where the clans most attached to his family 
chiefly resided. By merely working upon the ardent feelings 
of the Highland chiefs, he soon induced several of them to 
take up arms, among whom were Locheil, Clentanald, 
Glraigary, and Keppoch. 

311. On the 19th of August, he raised his standard at 
Glenfinnan, within a few miles of the government station of 
Port William, and found hiroself surrounded by about 1500 
men. The government was at first inclined to disbelieve the 
intelligence of these proceedings, but was soon obliged to 
take steps for its own defence. A reward of thirty thousand 
pounds was offered for the head of the young prince, who, 
with all his family, was under attainder by act of parlia- 
ment; and Sir John Cope, commander of the forces in 
Scotland, was ordered to advance with what troops he 
had into the Highlands, and suppress the insurrection. 
Cope proceeded on this mission with about 1400 infantij ; 
but on finding the Highlanders in possession of a strong 
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post near Fort Aogostus, be thouglit it necessary to go 
aside to Inverness. Charles, taking advantage of this 
ill-judged movement, immediately poured his clajis down 
into the Lowlands, gaining accessions eveiywhere as he 
advanced ; and, there . being no adequate force to oppose 
him, he took possession eucceslively of Ferth and Edin- 
burgh. 

312. At the latter city, Charles took up his residence ia 
Holyiood House, and caused his &ther to be solemnly pro- 
claimed king, and himself prince-regent. He was hew 
joined by 1000 fresb troops from the Highlands, but found 
it impossible to raise any recruits in the city. Having 
learned that Cope b^d transported his troops into the LoW' 
lands by eea, and was advancing through East Lothian lo 
meet him, he put his army in motion, and soon came in sight 
of the English forces, 'which had taken up a position on a 
£dd to the east of the village of Fieston. The two armies 
amounted each to about 2000 menj hut Cope had the 
advantage of dragoons and artillery. The prince lay all 
night on a field in the midst of his Highlanders, and, before 
daylight next morning (September 21), led his forces ly 
stealth into the plain on which the royal troops were 
reposing, where he formed them in two lines, the best 
armed clans occupying the front. A rapid advance was 
then made against the English army, which had hardly 
time to arrange itself, when the Highlanders, after a dis- 
charge of firearms, rushed upon them sword in hand. The 
uncertain Jight, the suddenness of the attack, and the 
ignorance of the troops as to the mode of war&re pursued 
by the Highlanders, all tended to inspire a panic in the ■ 
assailed pai-ty. The two regiments of dragoons instantly fied, 
leaving ttie foot comparativSy defenceless. The artillery was 
bat once discharged, when the Camerons overpowered those 
who had the chaise of it. Some companies of infantiy 
alone stood firm, under the direction of Colonel Gardiner, 
but in a few minutes the -whole were cut down, or swept 
off the field, and there was only a confused flight in which 
■ the broadswords of the clans were used vrith unsparing 
T^ur. Nearly the whole infantry, 1400 in number, were 
dUier killed or taken prisoners, and the mHitary-chest, and 
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other Btores of the army, became a prize to the victors. 
Gaidiiier, a man of highly virtuous character, and a good 
officer, was amongst the' slain. Charles returned next day 
to Edinburgh in triumph ; and the fnrita of his success wore 
soon seen in the lai^ accessions of foTce which he received,, 
including the Eacls of Eolly and Eilmamock, Lords Elcho, 
Fitsligo, Ogilvie, Balmerino, and other noble and distinguished 
persons. 

313. Such was the defenceless condition of England at 
this jnnctnie, (md such the consternation inspired by the 
defeat of Cope, that if Charles could have immediately led 
four or five thousand men into that countiy, he m^ht have 
easily taken possession of the capital. He was detained six 
weeks b^ore he conld collect tho requisite forces, and in the 
mean time troops more nnmeion»in proportion were brought 
over from Flanders to oppose his progress. He commenced 
his march, Kovembei 1, and entered England at the western 
boide:^ Carlisle, after holding out three days, surrendered 
to him. He pressed on throT^ Westmoreland, disre- 
garding a small army under General Wade at Newcastle, 
and, November 29, entered Manchester. He expected that 
before this time the English Jacobites wonld have been 
Hockiog to bis standard j hut they etill waited to see the 
risk of such a movement somewhat lessened. Two hundred 
recruits, whom he raised at Manchester, and placed under 
the conmiond of a Catholic gentleman named Townly, were 
all the addition he could gain to his army in England. To 
oppose bis march, an army of 10,000 men was now rendez- 
voused in Staffordshire, under the Duke of Comberland. 
iN'evertheless, he etill pushed on, bopii^ that Wales would 
produce some considerable reinforcements. By a deiterons 
movement, be eluded Cumberland's army, and, December 4, 
reached Derby, where he was only a hundred and thirty miles 
irom. the metropolis. 

314. The principal ofBcers of the Highland army now 
saw so much dai^i in a further advance, that, after a day's 
halt at Derby, they determined to return to Scotland, la 
this resolution they were violently opposed by the Prince, 
who appears to have made up his mind to every hazard, bnt 
was unable to control men who rather might be described 
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as his friends than aa his .officers. The letreat yea com' 
meaced, December 6 ; and with such skill and secrecy was 
it conducted, that the army of the Duko of Cumberland 
never came up with the insurgents. A garrison, which had 
been left in Caclisle, suicendered to the Duke, who, being 
recalled on the rumour of a French invasion on the eoathem 
coast of England, left General Hawloy to prosecute the war 
in Scotland. 

31S. Prince Charles conducted his forces by Glasgow to 
Stirling, where he was joined by large reinforcements iroxit 
Perth, while the English g^ner^ concentrated hia troops in 
Edinburgh. The two aimies, nearly equal in number, came 
to an action, January 17, 17^6, at Ealkirk, which ended in 
the disgraced retreat of the royal army. The prince waa 
unable to make any use of this victory, and soon ^Fter found 
it necessary to withdraw hia forces to the neighbourhood of 
Inverness, where he spent the remainder of tho 'ivinter. 
The Duke of Cumberland now returned to put himself at 
the head of the royal troops, which had been augmented by 
6000 auxiliaries under the Prince of Hesse. During the 
months of February and March, the Highland army was 
cooped up within its own territory, by the Hessians at 
Perth, and the royal troops at Aberdeen. At length, April 
16, Prince Charles met tiie English army in an open moor 
at Culloden, near Inverness, and experienced a total over- 
throw. He had himself the greatest difficulty in escaping 
&om. the country, and the Highlands were subjected foe 
several months to the horrors of military violence in all its 
worst forms. 

316. To complete the subjugation of this primitive people, 
the hereditaiy jurisdictions under which they and the rest of 
the people of Scotland still lived, and by which the nobles 
and gentry were enabled to administer justice at their own 
discretion, were abolished by act of parliament. Another act 
put an end to the tenure of ward-holdings, by which the land- 
proprietors were enabled to command the personal services, in 
peace and war, of those who lived on their estates. A third 
act prohibited the use of tartan and the uiciont Highland 
fiishion of clothes, which were supposed to have the effect of 
keepii^ alive the warlike spirit of the mountaineers. The 
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two former of these measoies, in cotmectdon ■wiih the sup* 
piession of llie Sbiart cause, and some other ciicumstances, 
produced a marked improvement in the social state of the 
Scottish poople. The goTemmenl, it must be remarked, had 
hitherto acted towards Scotland in a harsh and partial spirit. 
The Highland jamiliea and others had been excluded from 
public employment, while their hereditary enemies of the 
"Wbig party, who found their own interest in such a state of 
things, were appointed to watch over them. Suspected and 
.bated by the government, and governed by a faction, they 
had every temptation to contmae in adherence to the exiled 
&inUy. But when the govemment b^an to treat them in a 
milder spirit, and admitted them to the army and other 
brauohes of the public service, their naturally generous and 
loyal feelings were turned as zealously in iavoor of the new 
dynasty ae they ever had been in favour of the old. The 
middle of the eighteenth century may be described as tho 
time when Scotland, after a loi^ period of sloth and poverty, 
first began to make advances "towards that equality wiUi 
England, in respect of comfort and prosperity, which it has 



Peace of Alz-la-OhapeUfl. 

317. DuBDra tiie remainder of the war in which Briton 
and other powers were now engaged with France, the latter 
was generally successful by land, and unfortunate at sea, the 
contrary being the case with Britain. It is Indeed a remark- 
able fact, that, from the time of Marlborough to that of 
Wellington, Great Britain hardly ever succeeded in any mili- 
tary, or failed in any naval, enterprise. In 1748, the two 
eountries found, after nine years of contention, that their 
losses were equal, though in different departments of their 
strength. Thirty milliona had been added to the national 
debt of Britain, and France had expended an equal sum. 
They therefore agreed, by a treaty formed at Aix-la-Chapella, 
mutually to restore their respective conqnests, and to go back 
to exactly the same condition in which they stood before the 
war. A more signal illustration could have scarcely been 
held forth of the important truth — that wai is to the parties 
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in genenl only s meaiu of vaBte and Iobb, and is very apt 
to end in disappointment evan to the victor 



OolonlM and DependracioB of Britals— The Seres 
Tears' War. 

318. For Beveral yeaia after tliis period the nationiil 
resouicea underwent lapid improvement. The most lespedi- 
able minister who immediately followed Walpole, waa ti» 
Eononiable Henry Pelham, First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of tho Eiohequer, whose commercial and financial 
Gchemes were usually very succesBful. Since the reign of 
Elizabeth, the British had been aotive in planting and rearing 
colonies ; a means of national wealth first prosecuted with 
distinguished success by the Portuguese in the fifteenth 
century, and afterwards by the Dutch. The British colonies 
in N^orth America chiefly took their rise in the reigns of 
Jamea L and Chariea I. The govenunent having conferred 
upon them political constitutions, in which there were some 
liberal principles, they became a favourite resort for the 
English Dissenters, and others discontented with the institn-' 
tions of their native country, who hen formed a society 
accordant with their own notions, and became the parents of 
a hardy, pious, and industrious nation. The English estab- 
lishments in the West Tn ditin islands were of somewhat 
later date, the earliest being Barbadoes (1624), and the half 
of 8t Christopher's (1625). Soon after, some other small 
islaniiB were added, and in 1655 Jamaica was taken by 
Cromwell &om the Spaniards. The West India colonists at 
first cultivated little besides cocoa and indigo j but before the 
conclusion of the seventeenth century, they had introduced 
the sugar-cane, which has since been their chief and most 
lucrative product. In these colonies, as well as in those of 
North America, the introduction of A&ican negroes as slaves 
was unfoTtunately allowed and encourf^d by the mother- 
country, for facilitating labour, 

319. In the reign of James I,, a company of merchant!^ 
which finally settled, in 1698, into the association known by 
the name of the East India Company, began to form trading 
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stations or feotoriee on varioue parts of the eoaat of Hindairtan, 
vhere the Portngneae and Dutch had already established a 
luciative trade. This portion of the earth had been inhabited 
for many ages by a partially civilised people, acknovledgiug 
the sway of an emperor of Mohammedan, descent, beneath 
whom there was something like a feudal gradation of pro- 
vincial gOTemora. The jealousy of the Dutch, and the rude- 
new and tntbulence of the native rulers, threw great difficulties 
in Iha way of the East India Company; but at the close of 
the le^n of King William ZEL, they had gained a footing 
in the country at three grand pointe, and establiahed what 
were called the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, 
where their general aSairs were administered by able officers. 
An embassy to Delhi, in 1713, obtained from the emperor, 
among other advantages, an exemption of their goods from 
doty in passing through the provinces of Bengal, and they 
consequently became the principal carriers from the ports of 
the Granges. During the ensuing thirty years, they had 
|Hospered very rapidly, and they now possessed the following 
settlements : — Bombay ; Dabal, ui the province of Concan ; 
Caiwar, in the province of North Canara; Tellicherry, on 
the Malabar coast ; Alengo, on the coast of Tiavancoie ; Fort 
8t David ; Madras ; Visigapatam and Balasoro, on the Coro- 
Biandel coast ; and Calcutta. 

320. The French had also endeavoured to obtain a share 
of the trade of Hindustan, and they now had settlements at 
Chandernagore, near Calcutta, and Pondicheny, on the coast 
of tho Camatic. The hostility of the French and Fi^lish 
was transferred, with even increased force, to this distant 
r^on ; and in 1716, the former attacked and took Madias. 
At the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, this settlement was restored 
to the English ; but a dispnted succession in the native 
Gamatio government soon after renewed the contentions of 
the two parties of settlers, one of whom sided with one 
ptatender to the sovereignty, and the other with the opposite 
party, in the hope of rising to a commercial supremacy. In 
1751 and 1762, a party of English troops, snudl in compari- 
aon with the armies employed in Europe, and conducted by 
a gentleman named CUve, who had recently been a clerk, 
obtaiited a series of victories over the opposite party, while 
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peace re^ed betwe«n the tespectire nationa at home. He 
courts of France and England lost no time in putting a gtop 
to these hoBtUities by a treaty, which waa designed to ^ve 
an equal dominion to the trading companies of the two 
countries on the east coast of the Indian peninsola, but never 
was definitively settled. 

331. False maxima in commerce were the chief cause of 
the disputes of the English and French. A colony was at 
that time regarded as a thing which existed for the exclusive 
benefit of the country which had settled it, and accordin^y 
the merchants of no other state were allowed to have any 
intercourse with it. Other jealous notions of the same kind 
were entertained; while the French, who had never been veiy 
successful in establishing settlements, had a maxim pecnliai 
to themselves, and very unfavourable to peace — that it ms 
best to endeavour to seize the colonies of other nations after 
they had been fully formed. After the peace of 1748, having 
been baffled in many schemes of continental conquest, this 
lively nation began to turn their thoughts towards oomme> 
cial wealth, which they perceived to bo the foundation of 
that strength which Britain had displayed in bo many 
contests. Excluded by Britain from many of the accustomed 
channels of commerce, they conceived themselves justified is 
commencit^, from their settlements in the East Indies and 
Canada, an aggressive system with reference to the neigh* 
bouring possess ions of Uie British; in particular, they drew 
a line of forta along the back-settlementa of the whole rang* 
of the British American colonies, from the Gulf of St 
Xawrence to the Mississippi, so as to prevent the settlen 
&om advancing beyond the Appalachian mountains. 

322. For two or three years the British government suf- 
fered these aggressions, and ^ven insults of a more decided 
nature, to paas unresented; but at length it waa judged 
necessary to proclaim war. A campaign of a 
A.D. 1756. jujygi and difficult character waa opened in NoiA 
America, for tlie purpose of driving the French from their 
forts. All the first movements were attended with defeat 
and disaster. The French had gained the exclusive afiection 
of the native Indiana, who proved a dangerous and barbaioiis 
enemy to the British. Sevetal of the forts were attacks^ 
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but without anooees : Ie the assanlb upon TicoiideT<^, two 
thousand mea were killed. At length, on the acceasion of 
Mr William Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chatham) to the office 
of Secrolajj of State, a more auspicious era commenced. The 
British troops and provincials became more experienced in 
the nature of the servioa One after another, the principal 
fprta fell into their hands ; and a diversion was created by 
an attack upon Canada. In September 1759, General Wolfe 
leduced the town and fort of Quebec, though at the expense 
of his own life ; aud the whole colony eoon after submitted 
to the British anas. Meanwhile, Colonel Clive had been 
equally successful in the East Indies, He had destroyed the 
French settlement at Poudicherry, thereby securing to his 
country the whole coast of Coromandel ; and by his famous 
victory at Plassey (June 23, 1757), over a combination of 
French and native forces, he laid the foundation of the great 
temtorial power which the British have since gained in 
Hindustan. Thus it will he seen that the Prench were 
punished for the improper attempts to extend their colonies, 
ly losing those which IJiey formerly possessed, 

323. While Britain was thus successful in two remote 
quarters of the world, she experienced a diffei-ent fortune in 
£urope. Austria, Bussia, and Poland, had combined with 
Fiance against the new and rising power of Prussia, which 
was at present directed by IVederick IL, commonly called 
Frederick the Great. Britain on this occasion became the 
dly of the Prussian monarch, not firom any regard to her own 
interests, but in order that the king might be able to protect 
his Hanoverian dominions. Immense sums of money were 
raised from the British people, for the purpose of paying the 
troops of those veiy countriee which the king was anxious to 
defend : the Duke of Cumberland was appointed their com- 
mander. This prince was so unfortunate (September 1757) 
as to bring an army of 40,000 men into an angular piece of 
country, from which there was no escaping, so that the whole 
were o^ged to lay down their arms to the French, who then 
became masters of Hanover. Notwithstanding iJiis failure 
ea the part of his ally, Frederick was able, by his extra- 
ordinaiy military gmus, and by British subsidies, to defend 
^ domimota for several yeais against all the foioea that 
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Austria, France, and Euaaia, could bring againBt him; la 
the midst of this war (October 35, 1760), Geo^e II. died 
suddenly, in the seventj-Beventli year of his age, and was 
succeeded bj his giandson Gxobob the Third, Uien only in 
hia twenty-third year. 



HlKoUaneoTifl (HrGamBtuiceB connected with the JUlga 
of Oeorge IL 

324, The chief domestic event of the reign of Gieorge IL 
vas the rise of the teligious sect called Methodists. The 
chnrch had for a considerable time been in a languid etat« ; 
amongst the commnnity there was little leligious leelii^ of a 
fervid character ; and at no previous time were there so many 
conspicuous writeia against the main doctrines of Christianity. 
John Wesley, a clergyman of the established church, and 
several other individuals of an enthusiastio turn of miad, 
were prompted by these ciicnmstances to attempt to rouse a 
more zealous piety amongst the people ; and in this object 
they wertf surprisingly Buccessful. Another clergyman named 
"Whitefield, gifted with oratorical powers which gave him 
great eommand over the feelings of an audience, proved ot 
much service as an itinerant preacher in working this reforma- 
tion. The consequence of these exertions was the organisa- 
tion of a new religious body, generally called Methodists, 
comprehending a vast number of congregations in all parts of 
the kingdom, as wetl as in the American colonies. 

325. Newspapers first acquired political importiaice m this 
reign. They originated in the time of the Commonwealth, 
but none of a regular periodical nature appeared till after the 
Bfistoiation, when a busy writer, named Roger L'Estrange, 
estabhshed in London a weekly one called 'The fiitell^ncer.' 
Till the Revolution, such email and unimportant newspapers 
as existed, were trammelled by a licensing power and censor- 
ship. When these restrictions were removed, newspapers 
increased in number, till, in 1709, they were again restricted 
by the imposition of a penny atunp. In those days news- 
papers were chiefly conducted by a set of mean and pooe 
writers, to whom the term ' Grub Street anthoia' was gener- 
ally applied, from their liviug in that wretidi»d part of 
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London. The influence which newspapets were calculated to 
have ovet the public mind, -was first recognised by Sir Kobert 
Walpole, who, ■while he never thou^t of giving the least 
escouragemeut to literature on its own account, liberally 
pensioned various editors who supported his government. 
About the beginning of this te^u, there were, in London, 
one daily paper, fifteen three times a "week, and one twice 
a ireek, besides a few countiy papers. A monthly pamphlet, 
begun in 1731 by Edward Ckve, a London booksell*, under 
Hie name of the ' Gentleman's Mt^azine,' was composed of 
aba best articles tiom the newspapers ; and thus originated 
the periodical works termed magazines, which are now con- 
sfMcuooB as vehicles of light literature and political discussion. 
326. The peculiar literary genius of the age was shewn in 
Ae fictitious prose writings of Fielding, SmoUett, and Sterne, 
and in the pictures of Hogaitb, aU of which represent the 
national character in its greatest breadth. The novels of 
mdiardeon are e(iually accurate as descriptions of manners, 
bat contain no trace of the same humour. !Next in distinction 
to tiiese writings, innst be placed the essays of John Eawkes- 
worth and Samuel Johnson, the latter of whom did a great 
service to literature in compiliiig a dictionary of the English 
laTignagA Jamcfi Thomson, William Collins, and Thomas 
Gray, rank high as poets. Carte and Echard were respect- 
able historical writers, and philosophy was cultivated by 
Francis Hutcheson and David Hartley. Drs Conyers 
Hiddteton, Joseph Eatl^, and Isaac Watts, were the principal 
writers on religious subjects. 



Omtss ni.— Bnte AdminJrtrattoa— Peace of 1763. 

337. Soon after his accession, George IIL espoused the 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenboi^-Strelitss, by whom he had 
a laige family. One of his earliest political measures was to 
con&r one of tiie stato-secretBiyships upon the Earl of Bnte, 
a Scottish noblemEm of Tory or Jacobite predilections, who 
had been his preceptor, and possessed a great influence over 
his mind. This, with other alterations, infused a peaceful 
disposition into his miyesty's councils, which itob not much 
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relislied by Mr Pitt. That minister, having secretly din- 
covered &a,t Spain was about to join France againat Britain, 
and beii^ thwarted in the line of policy which he conae,- 
quently thought it necessary to assume, retired with a penBion, 
and a peerage to hie wife; after which the miniatry waa 
rendered still leas of a warlike temper. A negotiation fop 
peace was entered into with France, which offered, for thttt 
end, to give np almost all her colonial possessions. Tbk 
demands of the British were, however, rather more exorbitliffi 
than France expected, and not only was the treaty hro^tt 
off, but Spain commenced those hostilities which Mr P?ft 
had foretold. ITarertheless, Britain continued that splenfHd 
career of conquest, which, except at the beginning, had be^ 
her fortune during the whole of this war. In a very few 
months, Spain lost Havannah, Manilla, and all the Philij^ 
pine Isles. The forces of that country were also driven oni 
of Portugal, which they had unjustly invaded. At aea th^ 
British fleets reigned everywhere triumphant, and at no formei 
period was the country in so proud a situation. The ministi^'J 
however, were sensible that war, even with all this good' 
fortune, was a losii^ game ; and they therefore, much againH 
the will of the nation, concluded a peace in February 1763," ■ 
328, By this treaty. Great Britain gave up a certain portioii 
of her conquests, in exchange for others which had beeil 
wrested from her ; but she was nevertheless a gainer to ad 
immense amount. She acquired from the French, Canada^ 
that part of Louisiana east of the Mississippi, Cape Breton^ 
Senegal, the islands of Grenada, Dominica, St Yincent's, cratt 
Tobago, with all the acquisitions which the French had madia 
upon the Coromandel coast in the East Indies since J 749; 
From Spain she acquired Minorca, East and West Florida, 
with certain privil^es of valae. The continental states lit ' 
alliance with Great Britain were also left as they had been. 
These advantages on the part of Great Britain had been pnf- 
chaeed at the expense of an addition of sixty millions to the 
national debt (which now amounted in all to ^£133,969,270); 
bnt as the country had been di^^ed unwillingly into the 
•wfa, this loss is oijy to be considered in the light of a mis^ 
fortune, which the evil dispositions of ne^hbouring powen 
had Tendered unavoidable. ' 
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Shuuactinu In Ireland. 

329. Since the pacification at Limerick, Ireland Lad 
been ruled exclusively by the Proteataul party, who, under, 
iha inflnence of feelings arising from local and leligious 
antipathies, had visited the Catholics with many seTerities. 
^e oath which excluded Catholics from office had heen 
followed, in 1698, by an act of the Irish parliament, com- 
roanding all Somish priests to leave the kingdom nuder the 
penally of transportation, a Tctum from which was to be 
ponishable by death. Another law decreed foifeiton of pto- 
Herty and civil rights to all who should send their cliildrea 
abr(»d to be educated in the Catholic faith. 
, 330. Aftei the death of William IIL, who waa much 
(^sposed to severities on account of religion, acts of still 
greater rigour were passed for preventing the growth of 
Ft^ery. Any child of a Koman Catholic, who should declare 
turaself a Protestant, was entitled to become the heii of his 
estate, the father merely holding it for his lifetime, and 
having no commuid over it. Catholics were made incapable 
of succeeding to Pioteetants, and lands, passing over them, 
wne to go to the next I'roteatant hcii. Catholic parents 
weie prohibited itoia. being guardians to their own children; 
no Protestant, possessing property, was to be permitted to 
marry a Catholic ; and Catholics were rendered incapable of 
purchasing landed property, or enjoying long leases. These 
measures naturally rendered the Catholics discontented 
subjects, and led to much turbulence. The common people 
of that persuasion, being denied all access to justice, took it 
into their own hands, and acquired those lawless habits for 
which they have since been remarkable. Treachery, cruelty, 
and all the lower passions, were called into vigorous exercise. 
Even the Protestsjits, for their own sakes, were often obliged 
to connive at the evasion of laws so extremely severe, and 
which introduced much difficulty into all dealings with 
Catholics ; but when any Protestant wished to be revenged 
Vfoa a Catholic, or to extort money from him, he found in 
^ese laws a ready instrument for his purpose. By an 
additional act, in 1726, it was ordained that a Koman 
Catholic pnest, marrying a Protestant to a Catholic, ahould 
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suffer death ; aad, in order that legal redress might be itiD 
less acceesible to the Catholics, it waa enacted, in 1728, 
that no one should be entitled to piactise as an attorney who 
had not been two yeais a Frotostant 

331. The passing of a bill in 1719 by the English parliv 
ment, declaring its power to legislate for Ireland, occasioned 
general dissatisfaction, and cansed the rise of a patriotic party ' 
in the parliament and people of Ireland, who professed ta 
look to the advantage of the coimtty, as dietin^ished from 
that of Great Britain. The discontent of the Tory party 
mingled with this spirit; and the celebrated Swift, in 173^ 
blew it into a flame by his severe pamphlets, called ' The 
Drapier's Letters,' which professedly decried a new coinage 
of halfpence, but were in reality aimed at the English 
ministry. Deceptive as the aid of Swift certainly was, the 
very appearance of a countenancing of popular objects by a 
man of note and a clergyman of the Established Church, 
acted so powerfully on the feelings of the common people of 
Ireland, that he was for some time the most honoured man 
in the kii^dom. 

332. The discontents of the Catholics continned nnabated, 
and the contentions of the patriotic pariy with the adherents 
of the English ministry were carried on with the utmost 
keenness in parliament, when the rebellion in Scotland (1745) 
alarmed the government for the loyalty of Ireland. The 
Earl of ChesterEeld, celebrated for his literary productione, 
was, in this exigency, sent for a short time as Lord-lieutenanl^ 
and allowed to hold forth all possible enconiagement to the 
Cathohcs and patriotic party. By discountenancing party 
distinctions, and giving the Catholies the full protection of 
the laws, he so effectually soothed and tianquillised the coimtiy, 
that, while the neighbouring Protestant kingdoms exhibited 
an army seeking the restoration of a Catholic prince, Ireland, 
though full of Christians of that persuasion, and bound to 
the Jacobite cause by many endeared associations, renuiined 
perfectly faithful to die Hanover dynasty. "When the dai^er 
was past^ the earl was recalled, and the former system 
resumed. The struggles of the patriots with the English 
ministerial party were continued with unabated violence down 
to the dealJi oE Qeoige IL, without producing any moiksd 
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benefit to Ireland, although at one time the former party 
gainBd an ascendency in the native pailiament. 



Oan of Ur Wilkes. 

. 333. Ever sines the acceBsion of the Brunswick jamily in 
1714, the goyemment had been chiefly condncted by the 
Whig party, who foimed a veiy powerful portion of the 
aristociacy of England, Walpola, Felham, IfewcaaOe, and 
Pitt, had all ruled chiefly through the strength of this great 
body, who, till a period subsequent to the rebellion of 1745, 
seem to have had the support of the more influential portion 
of the people. After that period, when the Stuart claims 
ceased to have any effect in keeping the crown in check, a 
division appears to have grown up between the govemmenb 
and the people, which was manifested in various forms even 
before the demise of George IL, but broke out in a very 
violent mann^ during the eariy years of his succeasor. 
George HL, who had imbibed high notions of the royal 
^rc^t^ve from the £ail of Bute, shewed, from the beginning 
cj his reign, an anxious desire to extebd the power of the 
down, to shake ofF the influence of the great Whig families, 
and keep popular force of all kinds within strict limits. 

334. A stranger, with no connection in the country, a 
&voarite, and moreover a man of iinprepossessing manners, 
the Earl of Bute had neither the support of the aristocracy 
nor of the people. Ge was assailed in parliament, and 
through the newspapers, with the most violent abuse, the 
unpopolar peace furnishing a powerful topic against him. 
To tlus storm he at length yielded, by retiring (April 8, 1 763), 

336. Among the public writers who assailed the ministry, 
none was more virulent than Mr John Wilkes, member for 
Ailesbuiy, and editor of a paper entitled the Norih Briton. 
Mr George GrenTille, who succeeded Bute, commenced his 
career by prosecuting Wilkea for a libel, contained in the forty- 
fifth number of his paper, in which he had directly accused 
his m^Bsty of falsehood. The king's mess^iger, being pro- 
vided with a general warrant against the editor, printers, and 
publiahera of the North Briton, entered the bouse of Mr 
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Wilkca, and apprehended him. After Leing examined befoR 
the secretaries of state, he was committed to the Towei, and 
hia papers were seized and sealed np. A few days after, he 
was brought to ■Westminster Hall by habeas corptw, and 
teleaaed by Chief-jostice Pratt, in consideration of his being 
a membra of parliamenl^ The parliament ordered the sedi- 
tions paper to be bamt by the hands of the common hai^maa 
— en operation that produced a riot, not in itself dangerooi^ 
bnt serving to discover the angry spirit of the populace. 
Hr Wilkes was soon after expelled from the House of 
' Commons, and found it convenient to retire to the conticenL 
One resnlt of hia case was favourable to the popular caus*^ 
a prosecution which he instituted against tiia secretary of 
state, on the plea that his seizure was illegal, terminated m a 
Terdict of damages, and a declaration by Chief-justice Pratt) 
that general warrants were inconsistent with the laws of 
EnglMid. 

Ameiioan Stamp Act. 

336. The administration of Mr Gienville is memorable tot 
the first attempt to tax the American colonies. In March 
1765, an act for imposing stamps on those coontiies wu 
passed, almost without comment, and by a great majority; 
DO one apparently anticipating the resistance it was to meet 
with. 'J^e people of America were the descendants, in many 
instances, of persons who bad fled from their native county 
in Older to enjoy more liberal institutions in a world of theii 
own forming. They might in some measure be described aa 
a more liberalised class of Englishmen, with none of those 
aristocratic grades and institutions which served to keep the 
popular spirit in cheek at home. The attempt to subject 
them to taxation, while they had no representation, real or 
supposed, in the House of Commons, appeared to them as 
the commencement of a system which, if not opposed at the 
first, might in time reduce them to a kind of slavery. They 
therefore combined almost universally to resist the introduc- 
tion of the stamped paper by which the tax was to be raised. 
£esolntiona were passed in the various assemblies of thq 
states, protesting against the assumed right of the British 
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legialatnre to tax them. Tlie act itself was publicly and 
igaominiously burnt. The atampa, on arriving, weie seized 
by an enraged multitude, and destroyed. Those who had 
accepted commissions to act as distributors, were forced by 
public oath to renounce all concern in them. In short, partly 
by popular violence, and partly by the declarations issued by 
the local legislative assemblies, the object of the act was 
completely defeated, 

337. The conduct of the Americans produced great 
Btnharrassment in his m^esty's counsels ; and it was long 
debated whether there would be most disadvantage in forcing 
tfte acceptance of the stamps, or in giving way to the demands 
of a people almost in open rebellion. It was at length agreed 
to repeal the act, but to accompany this fayour by a declara- 
tion of the right of Great Britain to impose takes on her 
colonies. The Americans appeared satisfied with the relief 
they had thus obtained team the immediate pressure of taxa- 
tion, and did not seem much to regard the accompanying 
declaration, which was looked upon only as a salvo for the 
injured honour of the goveioment. 

338. Between the Stamp Act and its repeal, a change had 
taken place in the administration : the latter measure was 
the act of a "Whig ministry under the Marquis of Rockingham, 
which, however, did not long continue in power, being 
supplanted by one in which Mr Pitt, now created Earl of 
Chatham, held a conspicuous place. The second Fitt admin- 
ieti&tion was less popular than the first : the Earl of Chester- 
field, reBecting on the title given to the minister, at the 
same time that he sunk in general esteem, called his rise 
a faU upstairs. All the ministries of this period laboured 
nndor a popular suspicion, probably not well founded, that 
they only obeyed the will of the king, while the Earl of 
Bute, as secret adviser behind the throne, was the real, 
thongh irresponsible minister. 

339. At the su^estion of Mr Charles Townshend, a 
member of the Eail of Chatham's cabinet, it was resolved, in 
1767, to impose taxes on the Americans in a new shape ; 
namely, upon British goods imported into the colonies, for 
which there was some show of precedent An act for 

; duties on tea, glass, and colours, was accordingly 
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passed vith little opposition. Soon after this, Hx lawn^tead 
died, and the Earl of Chatliam, who hnd been prevented hj 
illness ftom taking any share in the bnsinese, resigned. The 
Americana met the new bnrdena with the same violent opposi- 
tion as fonnerly. 

The Wllkaa Tnmlta. 

340. E&RLT in 1766, & new administration was formed 
under the Dnke of Grafton, a papil of Chatham, and booq 
after a new pailiament was called. At the geneTol eleolaon, 
Mr Wilkes leappeaied in England, though a aentenoe of 
oatlawiy still stood against him. He even venttned to 
become candidate for the connty of Middlesex, where lie 
was letomed by a large majority. Having previonsly 
sorrendered to the jarisdiction of the King's Bench, his 
outlawry waa reversed ; but by virtue of the verdicts which 
two coiuta had given against him, he was subjected to a fine 
and two years' imprisonment. On his arrest, Mr Wilkes 
quietly committed himseK to the officers of jastdce, but was 
forcibly rescued by the populace ; and in a riot subsequent 
to this violence, a young man, who had no participatioii 
in the tumult, was killed. Dnzing his imprisonment, Mr 
Wilkes was formally expelled the House, on the pretext that^ 
by the vote of censure passed by the preceding parliament^ 
he was for ever disqualified fhmi being a repreaentatave 
of the people. This decision ioceuaed a great portion of the 
community, and the case became identified in their estimatiim 
with the liberties of the nation itsel£ Four times did the 
county of Middlesex return Mr Wilkes ; but the rival candi- 
date. Colonel Lnttrell, with only a fourth of the votes, was 
accepted by the House. 

341. These proceedinga occasioned many keen debates 
in the House of Commons, where an Opposition of much 
talent and ardour of purpose now took up every popular 
question. Tumults of a dangerous character were coQst&ntJy 
taking place ; the cry of ' Wilkea and Liberty ' resounded 
everywhere, exceptii^ only in Scotland, his Bcnrrili^ 
gainst the Scotch having tendered him generally detested 
in that quarlflr; evan the municipal bodies and coipoi&tion^ 
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tiuRigli nsnally not etisily movBd by populeir oljectB, 
became zealoue paitisaus of Mr Wilkes, aad thought it their 
duty to remoQStnte with the king, on l^e high hand -with 
which his government was conducted. At this agitated 
tim^ an unknown writer, styling himsdf 
Junius, commenced a aeries of letiera in a ^'^' ' '' 
newspaper, animadTdrting in tiie most vimlent mannOT on 
hoth the men and measotea of the government. These com- 
positions were the more remarkable, as, from the force and 
elegance of their style, they were evidently the prodaction of 
some person, not only far above the usual character of news- 
paper writers, but fitted to rank with iba fist intellects of 
his day. The publisher of the newspaper was prosecuted for 
publishing them ; but the author remained concealed, and 
his name has never yet been ascertained. 



Hfaistry of Lord Nottli— Tlte City of Iiondon'B 
SemonstTuice. 

342. At the opening of pailiiunent in January 1770, it 
was expected that the conspicuous topic in the king's speech 
would be the Ididdlesax election. The surprise was general, 
therefore, when it was found that the king did not make the 
least reference to the troubles lespecting Mi Wilkes. The 
Opposition were enraged at this oversight, and moved, as an 
amendment to the address, that an inquiry ought to be 
made into the causes of the prevailing discontents ; on whUh 
occasion, Charies James Fox, afterwards celebrated as a 
politjcal leader, made his first speech in parliament. The 
amendment was negatived by 254 against 138, which shewed 
that the king was quite secure of the support of the House 
of Commons, 

343. At this time, the Duke of Grafton retired &om the 
cabinet, and hie place was supplied by Lord ^forth, son of 
the £arl of Guildford. The new ministry was the tenth 
■miatsh had existed during as many years, but the first in 
which the king might be considered as completely fiee of 
tike great Wh^ families, who, by their parliamentary 

Q, had possessed the chief power since the Bevolntion. 
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This was the beginning of a aeries of Tory admini- 
etnitions, whicli, with, few and short intervals, conducted 
the a£faira of the nation down to the close of the reign i^ 
Geo:^ rV, 

311. The enpposed injury vhich the cause of &ee election 
had sustained from the decision of the House of Commons, 
still for a time agitated the public mind. Forty-eight peers, 
including all the great Whig chiefs (Devonshire, Bockingham, 
GrOHvenor, Fitzwilliam, TMikerville, King, &c.), besides the 
Earl of Chatham, made a public declaration that they 
should not cease their efforts till they had obtained full 
justice to the electors of Britain. The city of London, and 
some other corporations of note, presented remonstrances to 
the king on the same subject. The policy of the king and 
cabinet was to wear out the public fervour by dignified 
silence. No notice was therefore taken of these remon- 
strancea. The city then prepared another address, in which, 
after lamenting that they had apparently incurred the royal 
displeasure, they renewed theic remonstrances, and prayed 
for a dissolution of parliament. On this occasion, the king 
said that he ' should be wanting to the public, as well aa to 
himself, if he made such a use of the prerogative as was 
inconsistent with the interest, and dangerous to the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom.' 

345. An extraordinary circumstance then took place. 
The Lord Mayor, Beckford, a man of fearless spirit, asked 
leave to reply. In the confusion of the moment, permission 
was granted. He then, with great fluency and self-command, 
delivered an address, concluding in these words : — 'Permit 
me, sire, further to observe, that whoever has already 
dared, or shall hereafter endeavour, by false insinua- 
tions and Bi;^gestions, to alienate your majesty's a£Feotion3 
from your loyal subjects in genersil, and from the city of 
London in particular, and to withdraw your confidence 
from, and regard for, your people, is an enemy to your 
majesty's person and family, a violator of the public peace, 
and a betrayer of our happy constitution as it was established 
at the glorious and necessary Kevolution.' At this address 
the king reddened with anger, but made no reply, and 
the Lord Mayor and his train, after a brief apace, \rUh- 
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diow. The city afterwards marked tlteir admiration of Mi 
Beckford's conduct, hy rearing a statite to him in Guildhall, 
on the pedestal of -which they caused his addieae to be 
inscribed. 

346, Under the policy of the' king, the Wilkea agitations 
soon subsided. In reality, the case of this demagogue, and 
even the constitutional question involved in his expulsion 
iiom the House of Commons, had been all along estimated 
iai above theii real value and importance. 



The American War of Indepesdenes* 

3i7, MBiNWHiLB, the remonstrances of the American 
colonists had induced the Iforth administration to give up 
all the new taxes, excepting only that *oa tea, which it was 
determined to keep up, as an assertion of the right of 
parliament to tax the colonies. In America, this lost 
remaining tax continued to excite as much discontent as 
the whole had formerly done, for it was the principle of a 
light to impose taxes which they found fault with, and not 
liie amount exacted from. them. Their discontent with the 
mother-country was found to affect trade considerably, and 
the British merchants were anxious to bring the dispute to 
a close. The government was then induced to grant such 
a drawback from "the British duty on tea, as enabled the 
^st India Company to offer the article in America at a 
lower rate than formerly,' so that the American duty, whicli 
was only threepence a pound, did not at least affect tho 
price. It was never doubted that this expedient would 
satisfy the colonists, and laa^ shipments of tea were accord- 
ingly sent out from the British ports. But the principle of 
the right to tax still lurked under the concession, and the 
result only shewed how little the sentiments of the Americans 
were understood. 

348. The approach of the tea caigoea excited them in a 
manner totally unlooked for in Britain, At Sew York 
^^nd Philadelphia, the cai^oea were forbidden to land. In 
Cliarleston, where they were permitted to land, they were 
put into stores, and prohibited from being sold. At Boston, 
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a abip-IoEid, vhich had been iatrodnced into the hatboiiT, 
was eeized by a lawless mob, and tossed into tbe sea. This 
last act of violence vaa resented by the passing of a bill 
in parliament for interdicting all commercial inteicouree 
'witb the port of Boston, and another for taking away the 
legislatiTB osBembly of the Btate of Massachusetts. The 
former measnie was easily obviated by local anangements ; 
and in reference to the latter, a congress of tepresentatiTes 
&om the varioDS states met at Philadelphia, in September 
1774, when it was asserted that the exclusive power of 
l^ialation, in all cases of taxation and internal policy, 
resided in the provincial legialaturea. The same assembly 
denounced other grievances, which have not here been 
particularly adverted to, especially an act of the British 
legifilature for tiyii^ Americans, fcx treasonable piactices, 
in England. The congress also A^amed a covenant of noii> 
intercooise, by which the whole utility of the colooies 
to the mother-country, as objects of tradii^ speculation, 
was at once laid prostrate. The colonists still avowed a 
desire to be reconciled, on the condition of a repeal <^ tbe 
obnoxioos' statutes. But the government had novr resolved 
to attempt the redaction of the colonists by force o£ anna. 
Henceforth, every proposal from America was treated with a 
proud silence on the part of the British monarch and hi> ' 



349. The war opened in samro^ 1775, by atirraishes 
between the British troops and armed provincials, for the 
possession of certain magazines. At the beginning, there 
seemed no hope of the contest being protracted beyond one 
campaign. The population of tbe eolomes was at this time 
under three millions, and they were greatly inferior in discip- 
line and appointments to the British troops. They possessed, 
however, an indomitable zeal in the caose they had agreed to 
defend, and their sotdisry fought with the advantage of being 
in the country of their friends. At Bunker's Hill, near Boston 
(June 177S), they made a valiant resistance to the British 
troops, of whom between two and three hundred wore killed. 
At the end of one year, the British government was surprised 
to find that no progress had been made towards a reduction 
of the Americans, and sent out an o^ of pudon tn the 
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colonists, on condition that they would lay down tlieil anna 
— a proposal whicli was only met with ridicule. 

350. On the 4th July 1776, the American Congreae took 
the deciaiYe step of a declaration of their independence, 
embodying thoii sentiments in a document Temarkable for 
its pathos and solemnity. During the next two campaigns, 
the slender forces of ttie new lepublic were hatdly able any- 
where to face the lai^e and well-appointed armies of Great 
Britain. Much misery was endmed by this haidy people in 
Insisting the Biitisli arms. Besides the civilised aoldleis ' 
brought against them, they had to protect themselves irom 
the savage Indians, whom the British ministers had deemed 
it propel to bribe and debauch into their service, and whose 
wuiacQ was one of extermination. Notwithstanding eveiy 
disadvantage and many defeats, America remained unsubdued 
to th« astonishment of all Europe, but especially of Great 
Britain, her king, her ministers, and her people, the last of 
whom, had leflected less upon the justice of their cause against 
America, than upon the hopes which were held forth of the 
cheap and speedy conquest of the country, 

351. The first serious alarm for the success of the contest 
in America, was communicated in December 1777, by intelli- 
geuce of the surrender of an English army under General 

■ Bu^oyne at Saratoga. In the Boose of Commons, the 
ministers acknowledged this disaster with marks oi deep 
dejection, but still professed to entertain sanguine hopes, &om 
the vigour with which the large towns throughout Britain 
were now raising men at their own expense for the service of 
the government Mr Fox, the leader of the Opposition, 
made a motion for the discontinuaiice of the war, which was 
lost by 165 to 259, a much narrower m^ority than any which 
the ministry had before reckoned in the Lower House. 

352. In proporiion to the dejection of the government wag 
th.e elation of the American Congress. Little more than two 
years before, the British sovereign and ministers had treated 
the petitions of the colonists with silent contempt ; but such 
had been the current of events, that, in 1778, they found it 
necessary, in order to appease the popular discontent, to send 
out commissioners, almost for the purpose of begging a peace. 
A* if to avenge tbemselres for the indignities of 1775>, the 
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AmericEDa Teceived these CDmmissioseTs -with the like hangV 
tinesa ; and, being convinced that they could secure theii 
independence, would listen to no proposals in which the 
acknowlei%ment of that independence, and the withdrawat 
of the British troops, did not occupy the firat place. The 
ministers, unwilling to submit to such terms, lesolved to 
prosecute the war, holding forth to the public, as the best 
defence of theii conduct, the necessity of curbing the spirit 
of insubordination, both in America and at home, which thi^ 
described as thieatening the overturn of the most sacred <^ 
the national institutions. The rise of Great Britain during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in wealth, and 
military and naval power, had been observed by many of the 
surrounding states with no small degree of jealousy. France 
in particular, had not yet forgiven the triumphant peace 
which Britain had dictated in 1763. The Americans, thers- 
fore, by their emissary, the celebrated BenjiUnin Franklin, 
found no great difBcult^ in forming an alliance with France, 
in which the latter power acknowledged the independence of 
the colonists, and promised to send them large auxiliary 
forces. Yiewing the distressed state to which Britun ws 
reduced by the contest, and concluding that the time had 
arrived to strike a decisive blow for her humiliation, Spain 
soon after declared war against her; and, in 1760, HoUsnd 
was added to the number of her enemies. Russia then pat 
herself at the head of what was called an Armed Neutrality, 
embracing Sweden and Denmark, the object of which was 
indirectly hostile to Britain. So tremendous was the force 
reared against Britain in 1779, even before all these poweis 
had entered into hostilities, that it req^uired about three 
hundred thousand armed men, three hundred armed vessels, 
and twenty millions of money annually, merely tn protect 
her from her enemies. Even her wonted superiority at 
sea seemed to have deserted her; and for some time the 
people beheld the unwonted spectacle of a hostile fleet riding 
in the Channel, which there was no adequate means of 



353. It was now obvious to the whole nation, that this 
contest, upon whatever grounds it commenced, was a gteat 
national misfortune ; and the Opposition in parliament began 
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to gain conaiderabl; in strength. After some votes, in vHch 
tlie ministerial mt^oritiea appeared to be gradually lessening, 
^ix Danniug, on t|he 6tli of April 1780, carried, by a majority 
of eighteen, a motion, ' that the inS.uenc« of IJie crown bad 
increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished.' This 
was justly looked upon as a severe censure of the government, 
considering that the House of Commons was not altogether a 
popalai body, but included many who had seats there only 
through the influence of the crown, or by the favour of the 
nobility and gentry. 

The London Blots of 1780. 

361. Ik the year 1778, an act had been passed, relieving 
tbe Itoman Catholics in England from some of the severe 
penal statutes formerly enacted against them. The appre- 
hension of a similar act for Scotland caused the people of 
that coontiy to form an immense number of asBociations, 
"witli a view to opposing it; and, in the early part of 1779, 
die popular spirit broke oat at Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
■ev^al alarming riots, during which one or two Catholic 
chapels, and some hooses belonging to Catholics, weie 
pillaged aud burnt An extensive Protestant Association 
was also formed in England, to endeavour to procure the 
repeal of the English act This body was chiefly led by 
Ziord George Gordon, a son of the late Duke of Gordon, and 
member of the House of Commons. Injunel 780, an immense 
mob assembled in London to accompany Lord George to the 
House of Commons, where he was to present a petition 
against the act, signed by 120,000 persons. His motion 
for the repeal of the act being r^ected by a vast minority, 
he came out to the lobby and harangued the crowd in violent 
terms, suggesting to them similar acts to those which had 
taken place in Scotland. Tbe mob accordingly proceeded to 
demolish the chapels of the foreign ambassadors. Meeting 
with no effectual resistance, for the magistrates of the city 
were afraid to take decisive measures against them, they 
-Attacked ^Newgate, released the prisoners, and set the prison 
on fire. The new prison at ClerkenweU, the King's Bench 
■nd Fleet Prisons, and the ^New Bridewell, wKce treated in 
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like manner. At one time, Uiirty-Bix fires were seen through- 
out the eity. The mob hod UBCOutrolled possessioa of the 
etreete for five days, pillaging, btuniBg, and demolishing; 
until the king in council detennined to authorise the militai}' 
to pnt them down by force of arms. Tranquillity was then 
restored, but not before upwards of 400 persons were killed 
and wounded. Many of the ringleaders were convicted and 
executed. Lord George Gordon was tried for high-treason, 
but acquitted on a plea of insanity, which hia subsequent 
life shewed to be well founded. Similar outrages ware 
attempted in other cities, but prevented by the vigour of the 
magistrates. The chief BufFexers from these riots were the 
party who aimed at political reforms. On the other hand, 
the king obtained increased respect, in consequ^ica of the 
firmness he had shewn in taking measure for the suppression 
of the riota. 

Oonclnaioii of ths Aiimieu Wai — BoekiiiiliMi 
AdminlHtzation. 

355. Thb states of iNorth and South Carohna, which con- 
tained a larger proportion of persons friendly to the British 
crown than any of the northern states, had submitted, in 
1 780, to a British army under General Clinton. K'axt year, 
the greater part of the troops which had beai left in tiioae 
states were conducted northward by Lord ComwaUie, in the 
hope of makii^ farther conquests ; but the consequence was 
that General Greene, after a series of conflicts in which he 
greatly distressed various parties of the British troops, 
regained both Carolinas, while Lord Comwallis took up a 
position at Yorktown in Vi^inia. At this time, Goneral 
Washington, the American commandei-in-chie^ to whose 
«xtraordinarf- sagacity and purity of motives the colonists 
chiefiy owed their independcDce, was threatening General 
Clinton's army at Sevr York. Clinton tam^y saw bi^ retire 
to the southward, belieTing that he only meant to nxake a 
feint, in order to draw away the British &om Kew Toric, 
when he in reality meant to attack Comwallis. (hi the 29th 
of September (1781), Yorktown was invested by this and 
other corps of Ataencaia and French; and is tlu«e -meikji 
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more, the Britisli batteries being completely silenced, Lord 
Comwallis surrendered, with his whole aimy. With this 
event, though some posts were atill kept up by Britiah troops, 
hostilities m^ht be said to hare been concluded. 

356. The etmclosion of the American wax afforded a new 
proof, in addition to the leanlt of Gharies L's attempts upon 
Scotland in the pieceding century, that a government, how- 
ever powerful from other circumstances, cannot easily contend 
gainst a nation which has banded itaejf togethet under the 
influence of any high and animating sentiment. At the 
next opening of parliament, .General Borgoyne expressed 
himself as now eonvinced that the principle of the American 
war was wrong. He had been brought, he said, to this con- 
viction, hj observing the uniform conduct and behaviour of the 
people of America. Passion, pr^udioe, and interest, might 
operate suddenly and partially ; bat when he saw one principle 
pervading the whole continent, and the Americans resolutely 
encount^ing difficulty and death for a course of years, it 
must be a strong vanity and presumption in our own minds, 
vhich could lead ns to imagine that they were not in the 
tight. Many of those who had formerly supported the war, 
b^an to adopt similar views; and, early in 1783, a motion, 
made hy General Conway, for the conclnaion of the war, was 
caiTLBd by a mtgoritr of nineteen. The necessary consequence 
wasj that, <m the 20th of March, Lord JSorth and his 
colleagues resigned office, after twelve years of continued 
misfortune, during which the prosperity of the countij had 
been retailed, a hundred millions added to the national 
debt, and three millions of people separated from the puent 

357. As usual in such cases, a new administration was 
formed out of the Opposition. The Marquis of Bockingham 
was made prime minister, and Mr Fox one of the secretaries 
of state. The new ministers lost no time in taking measures 
for the restoration of peace. TJnfortanately for their credit 
with the nation, Sir George Bodney gained on important 
victory over the French fleet off the island 

of Dominica, after the miniBters had des- ■*''™ ^^ "^^ 
patched another officer to supersede him in the command, 
Ob this occasion thirty-seven British veeeels eneoanteied 
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thirty-four French, and, chiefly by the dexteTona manosnv™ 
of a breach of the enemy's line, gained one of the most 
complete victories recorded in naval war&re. The triumph 
was eminently necessaty, to recover in Bome measnie the 
national honour, and enable the ministers to conclude the 
war upon tolerable terms. In Kovember, provisional articles 
for a peace with the United States of America, now acknow- 
ledged as an independent power, were signed at Paris, and 
the treaty was concluded in the ensuing February. When 
the American ambassadoT was afterwards, for the firet Uiaa, 
introduced at the British l^vee, the king received him 
kindly, and said, with a manly franknees, that though he 
had been the last man in his dominions to desire that the 
iiu£ependence of America should be acknowledged, he should 
also be the last to wish that that acknowledgment should be 
withdrawn. War was soon after concluded with France, 
Spain, and Holland, but not without some considerable con- 
cessions of colonial territoiy on the part of Great Britain. 

358. The conclusion of this war is memoiable as a period 
of great sud'ering, arising &om the exhaustion of the natiosal 
resources, the depression of commerce, and the accident of a 
bad harvest. The principles of prosperity were after all 
found to be so firmly rooted in the co\iiitry, that, immedi- 
ately afliei the first distresses had passed away, every deport- 
ment of the state resumed its wonted vigour, and, during the 
ensuing ten years of peace, a great advance was made in 
national wealth. 

359. On the unexpected death of the Marquis of Eoek- 
JDgham, in July 1782, the king chose as his successor the 
Earl of Shelbume, who, though nominally a Whig, was not 
sufficiently inclined to the general measurea of that party to 
be agreeable to Mr Fox and other leading members of the 
Cabinet On their consequent resignation, the vacancies 
were filled up by tlie friends of Shelbume, among whom wa» 
Mr William Pitt, a younger son of the Earl of Chatham. 
This yoang statesman, to whom was assigned the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer, had already distinguished himself 
bythe part he took in the popular proceedings for a reform 
of the House of Commons ; an object which the Opposition 
and their supporters had for some years advocated with gnat 
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Kol, but which eooa after fell in a great measure oat of 
pnblio notica 

Ooalltlon BCInlstry. 

360. The present ministry was opposed by two partieB of 
very different principles; namely, the adherents of the North 
admuiiatration, and the Itiends of those Whigs who had 
lately retired fcom the cabinet. These two parties, notwith- 
standing tbat they had been opposed to each othei thronghont 
all the late war, coalesced for factions or ambitious purposes, 
tatd, being triumphant over the ministry, forced themselves 
upon the king's counsels. Then was formed . ., _ 

what was called the Coalition Ministry, in ■*■''" ^ ^^^ 
which Lord Korth and Mr Fox acted together as secretaries of 
state, though two years had hardly elapsed since the latter bad 
breathed the most violent threats in parliament against his 
present associate. A coalition, in which political principle was 
supposed to be abandoned for the sake of ofBce, conld not be 
Sgreeable to the nation, while it was evidently most embar- 
rsasing to the sovereign. Mr Fox had prepared and carried 
through the Lower House bis famous bill for the regulation 
of the Fast India Company, by which all authority was to 
devolve on seven directors chosen by the House of Commons 
—in other words, by which the immense patron^e of this 
ofi^oot of the empire was to fall into the hands of the 
ministry. The India bill, as it was coiled, was generally 
supposed to aim at fixing the ministry in power beyond the 
control of both king and people, and it accordingly roused 
much indignation. His majesty, therefore, fully confident 
of support from the people, used his personal influence, in 
no covert way, to induce the House of Lords to reject the 
bill, and (December 18) sent a messenger to demand the seals 
of office from his over-ambitioos ministers, appointing Mr 
Pitt to be the prime minister and chancellor of the exchequer 
at a new cabinet, consisting chiefly of his majesty's friends. 

361. The various departments of the state were now 
tiirown into a relative position which had never been- known 
before, and has never recurred. The king and his ministers, 
lacked by a decided m^ority of the public, wets opposed by 
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two powerful aiistociatic &ctioiia in. the House of Commons, 
who defeated every meaaore that waa introduced, refused the 
visual supplies, and voted again and again resolutions gainst 
ihe contiauasce of th« pieeeat men in office, which they 
denounced as unconatitutionaL In the couise of a few week^ 
however, the influence of the Opposition was sensibly 
reduced ; the pnhUc sentimont and the power c£ the court 
b^iaa to take effect even on this intractahle body; and when 
at length their m^oiity had been worn down to one, which 
happened on a motion by Mr Fox, the king dissolved the 
parliament j a meaauie which, Triiatever it might promise to 
him, he did not previously think justiflalde. So far weie 
the votes of the Coalition firam. being based on popnlar 
support, that, in the new election, no fewer than one hundred 
and sixty members lost their seats. The new House of 
Commons was so favourable towards 'the king and ministry, 
as to enable the public service to go on without further 
inteiruptiim. 

LegislatlTe lleaBnreB Ib Irdand' 

36^ At the end of the reign of George IL, as has been 
already menti<mod, there arose a party in Ireland who took 
the name of the Patriots, and professed to seek the good of 
the country apart fiom the Engliwh intOTest, About the 
same time, or soon after, the Catholics begtui to recover 
bxtm the. terror and depression of the thi«e. past reigns. 
The seven statutes against Catholicism had not prevented 
It &om extending its influence in Ireland; nor had the 
goveming party how. Buccessful in their endeavours to K^ress 
the worldly prosperity and comfort of the professors of that 
faith. Like the Jews under similar circamstancee, the 
Catholics had sought to make up, by extraordinary iudustiy, 
for the want of the countenaaoe and employment of the 
state ; and they could now boast of a mercantile class of con- 
siderable importanoa Chiefly out of this class was formed, 
in 1769, the first associated body of Catholics which had 
been known in Iceland since the Kevolution. 

363. A loyal address presented by this body to the Lord- 
lieutenaut, in which their anfl'Qrings wa» dalicatdy hinted 
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at, experienced a leoeption, vhicli, thongli it does not noir 
iqqtear to have been more tlian civil, cdmmanicated extreme 
}07 to a party who, for seventy years, had known nothing but 
severity. In 1762, a nmnbex of labooreis, being tbtown out 
of employment, began that system of nocturnal onttage for 
which Ireland has ever since been lemarkabie : they were 
oaUed Whiteboya, &(u& tlieir weanng linen frocks ot^ (heir 
clothes. Other serriie inaiiErectaoBs followed, and, in 1768, 
nnder the pressure of the popular spirit, the Irish parliamenl^ 
wbioh had previously lasted throughout the ting's reign, 
ma limited by enactment to eight yean. The Catholics 
now began to appear in coorte of jastioe, to contend against 
tlte operation of laws to which they had - formerly sub- 
mitted in silence. Gradually they made a party even 
among tlio Ptotestants, and several of the more grievous of 
Oie penal statutes ware repealed. They were allowed to 
lend money, to take bogs upon long leases, to enjoy hmded 
property without any ri£^ of its b^g taken irom them by 
a I^testant bob, and to possess horses of above the value 
of five pounds. 

364. From the first, the resistance of the American colonists 
inspired the Irish witii a hope o£ almVing off the I^glish 
influence. In the progress of the war, Ireland was left 
almost destitute of troops, and some dread began to be enter- 
tained lest the French might moke a descent i^n some 
part of the coast In 1779, the inhabitants of Beliaet formed 
anoed asaociBtions for defence : the- rumple was speedily 
followed, tmd in little more than a year, a volunteer corps to 
tlte amouid of 50,000 men had been embodied. Enoour^ed 
by paxliament, and headed by Hie principal men in the 
(wuntry, these armed citizens held meetings and passed 
neolutians, in which they openly avowed their determination, 
at the hazard of life and fortune, to achieve the independence 
of the native legislature, and a complete participation in the 
commercial rights of the British, The government, being 
then too feeble to resist, bowed to their demands. Poyning's 
law, and others which had given Qie Ei^lish parliament a 
right to int«rfere with Ireland, were repealed ; and acta were 
passed for the right of habeas aorput and the independence of 
thejudges. Inlfovembei 1783, the Volunteers held a gnrad 
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coDTention in Dublin, and proposed to uige the questioa' 
of parliamentary teform ; bat the goremment now began 
to regain Btxength, and in a short time, by atdlfiil meastue^ 
it pievailed upon the coipa to dissolve. 



Hinifltry of Mr Pitt— From 1784 to the Oommencemoiit ' 
of the French Bevolntlon. 

366. Though the favotlrite miniater of a Bovereign' 
decidedly opposed to all popidar innovations, Mr Pitt con- 
tinued to profess his formei zeal for a reform in the Honssf 
of Commons, but, as might be expected, was uuabb 
to bring the power of the government to bear upon the- 
eubjeot. In April 1785, he asked leare of the House t& 
bring in a bill foi this object, his scheme being as follows .■— 
To tranafei the right of representation fiom thirty-six of 
such boroughs aa had fallen into decay, to the coonties, and 
to Buoh chief towns and cities as were still unrepresented ; 
and to provide a fund for the purpose of giving, to iitt 
owners and holders of such boiougha disfianchised, a eom- 
penaation for their property. He also provided, fiom this 
■fund, to purchase the franchise of oUier boroughs, xai to 
confer it upon such other large towns as should petition' 
parliament for the privilege. Thns a hnndred memben 
would be given to ^e popular interest, and the right of 
election extended to a hundred thousand additional persona 
Iioave to bring in the bill was leinsed by a large majority. 
The desire of parliamentary reform neTerthelesa continnrf 
to animate a lai^e portion of the community. In 178i, a 
regular society had been' instituted in Scotland, for the 
purpose of obtaining such a measure ; and in the succeeding 
year, forty-nine out of the sixty-six boroi^hs had declared is 
&Tour of it There were also numerous associations of a 
similar character in England. 

366. In 1786, Mr Pitt established his celebrated bnt 
fallacious scheme for redeeming the national debt, by what 
was called a Sinking Fund. Ilie revenue was at this tints 
above fifteen millions, being about one million more tiian ww 
leqnired for the public service. This excess he ptc^ossd 
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to lay aside annoaUy, to lie at compound interest ; hj vhich 
means he calculated that each million wonld b& quadrupled 
at the end of twenty-eight years, and thna go a great way 
towards tho object he had in view. To Qiis scheme Mr Fox 
added the infinitely more abanid amendment, that, when tlie 
government required to borrow more money, one millioD 
of every six eo obtaiixed ehonld be laid aside for the same 
purpose. The scheme was eo well received as to increase the 
popularity of the minister, and it was not till 1813 that its 
&Ilacionsness was proved. 

367. In. the year 1786 commenced the parliamentary 
pioceedings against Ml Warren Hastings, for alleged cruelty 
and robbery exeidsed upon the natives o£ India daring his 
goverDorabip of that d^iendency of Great Britain. These 
proceedings were urged by Mr Buike and other members of 
the Wh^; party, and excited so much public indignation 
against iSi Hastings, that the ministry was obhged, thongh 
unwillingly, to lend their countenance to his trial, which 
took place before parliament in the most solemn manner, and 
occupied one hundred and forty-nine days, extending over a 
space of several years. The result was the acquittal of Mr 



368. The king and queen had, in the mean time, become 
tlie parents of a numerous family of sons and dai^hters. 
The ^dest son, George, Prince of Wales, had now for several 
yeaiB been of age, and exempted from the control of his 
fittiiar. He had no sooner been set up in an establishment 
of his own, than he plunged into a career of prodigahty, 
fcitming the most striking contrast with the chastened simpli- 
oity and decorum of the paternal abode. He also attached 
himself to the party of the Opposition, though rather 
apparently &om the principle of contradiction to his father, 
than a sincere approbation of their political objects. The 
resnlt was the complete alienation of the Prince of Wales 
from the affections of the king. 

369. In November 1788, an aberration of intellect, 
resulting from an illness of some duration, was observed 
in the kii^, and it became necessary to provide some 
species of substitute for 'the exercise of the toyal functions. 
To have invested the Prince of Wales with the ngeacy 
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appeared the moat obyiooa coarse; but this would bave 
thrown out the miniatr;, as it waa to he supposed Uut 
hia royal Mf^esa would call the chiefs of his own party 
to his consaels. Hi Fox contended that the heieditary 
nature of the monarchy pointed out an unconditioiiai 
light in the prince to assume the supreme power under such 
cironmstances ; but Mr Pitt asserted the light of paiUament 
to give or withhold such an office, and proposed to assigii 
certain limits to the authority of the intended r^ent, which 
would have placed the existing niinistry h^ond his reach 
The Irish parliament voted the unconditional regency to tha 
prince ; but that of Groat Britain waa about to adopt the 
modified plan proposed by Mr Pitt, when lia 
*"** 1"9. ^jjjg audienly recovered, and put an end 
to the difGcnIty. The debates ou the r^ncy questicn 
ahfiv in a very strong light how statesmen will sometimea 
abandon their most favonrite and strongest principlea, ou 
the call of their own immediate interesta 



KiscalLuieoiiB ffircunsUneeB firom 1760 to 1790; 

370. Ax the beginning of the reign of G«oi^ HL, both 
the commerce and mani^ctuies of the country might be 
considered as in a highly flourishing condition. Scotland 
was not now, as formerly, exempt 6om the general prosparitf . 
Xn that country, since the year 1746, great improvements 
of varlouB kinds had taken place : the linen mannfactuie 
had been much advanced ; a trade with the colonies had 
sprung up; agriculture was undergoing great chai^efi for 
^e better ; the Highlonde were now peaceful, and through- 
ont the whole country were seen conspicuous symptoms of 
incressii^ wealth, and its natural consequence, refinement of 



371. During the first ten years of l^a reign of Oeo^ 
in., some discoveries and inventions were made, by which 
the prosperity of the whole empire received a new impulse. 
By tha improvements effected in the eteam-engine by Mr 
James fVatt, a superior mechanic 'power was obtained for 
Hie driving of maohinery and ofcher purposes. Mr JameA 
Cookie 
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Hatgreavee of Blackbnm inveoted the gpinmng-jmny, a 
coQtiiTance for abridging the use of hand-labour in the 
cotton mann&ctare. Upon ttds an improrement was aft^- 
wards made by Mi Eichard Ai'kwiight, who invented what 
was called the epinning-frame, by which a vast number of' 
threads of the utmost £mooss were apun with very little aid. 
from hand-labour. A third invention, called the mule, by 
iSi Samuel Crompton of Bolton, came into nee some yeais 
later ; and, finally, the povser-loam was invented, for super- 
Badii^ hand-labour in. weaving. By these means, the cotton 
Tnannfft fjtnrB was brought to a pitch of prosperity in Britain, 
each as no particalai branch of manujaotnre had ever 
experienced before in any country. The immenae wealth 
produced by it is allowed to have been what chieSy enabled 
the nation to eostain the great contest in which it was after- 
wards involved with France. Considerii^ fliese great results, 
the original condition of the principal persona concerned in 
improving the manu&ctnre is- remarkable, Mr Watt, who 
gave it a mechanic force in the steam-engine, was an artisan 
in his early days ; Mr HargreaveB was a carpenter ; Mr 
Arkwrigbt a hair-dresser ; and Mr Crompton a weaver. 
Hr Arkwrigbt, at his death, left nearly a million starling, 
lealifled by the profits of his invention. 

372. Tie early part of the reign of Geoi^ IIL was 
dbtingaished by the discoveries of Captain Coot in the 
Pacific Ocean, by the formation of many canals for internal 
aav^tion, and by the foundation of the Boyal Academy 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts. This period derives 
lustre &om the admirable paintings of Barry, Blake, Eoppner, 
and Ileynolds. Astronomy was cultivated by Dr William 
Herschel, who, in 1781 discovered the planet TJranus. 
Chemistnr was improved by Sr Joseph Black and Mr 
Cavendi^ The science of medicine was advanced by Dr 
Collea of Edinburgh; and natural history by Sir Joseph 
Banks. In Hteratiire, the chief place is due to Dr Samuel 
Johnson, who had flourished also in the preceding reign. 
Oliver Goldsmith, Mark Akenside, and William Cowper, 
were the most eminent poets. History was written in a 
masterly manner by William Bobertson and David Hume ; 
Houy Home, David Hume, and Adam Smith, %aie as 
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philosophical writeis; Sir 'Williani Blackatone wrote on 
English law; and amongst divines, we find the eminent 
names of Bishops Waiburton, Joitin, and Hnid. 



TmniA Berolntioii- 

373. The countiy had for ssTeral years experienced the 
ntmost prosperity and peace, when it was roused by a series of 
events which took place in Fiance. The proceeding of tl» 
French nation for redressing the political grievances nnda 
which they had loi^ kbonred, commenced in 1789, and wen 
at first very generally applauded in Britain, as likely to rain 
that nation to a rational degree of freedom. Ere long, the 
violence shewn at the deetrucrion of the Baatile, the abolition 
of hereditary privil^es, the open disrespect for religion, and 
other symptoms of an extravagant spirit, manifested by the 
French, produced a considerable change in the sentiments of 
the British people. The proceedings of the French were stiS 
justified by the principal leaders of Opposition in parliament, 
and by a large class of the commonity; but they inspired 
the government, and the propertied and privileged classes 
generally, with great alarm and distrust. 

374. Under the impulse commimioated feom Fiance, a 
anmber of associations were formed throughout the country, 
for the pnrpoee of urging that reform in the House of Commons 
which had so long been called for by the Opposition ; the 
society in London being headed by Mr (afterwards Earl) Grey, 
and Mr (afterwuds Lord) Erskine. There also appeared s 
profosion of pamphlets in favour of reform. The public mind 
was greatly agitated by the various events and disonssions 
which wei« constantly taking place j all the more ardent, and 
speculative, and benevolent minds, entering heartily into the 
views of the French, while the more cautions, and the more 
wealthy, expressed their fears for the result. A considerable 
number of tiiose accustomed to oppose government took this 
opportunity to join its ranks, the chief of whom was Mr 
Burke, who, in November 1790, published his celebrated 
pamphlet on the French Bevolution, in which he employed un- 
exampled eloquence, and a vast range of historical illnatraticiii, 
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to shew that it 'waa founded on principles adverEe to real 
liberty and to public eecuiity. 

375. The improvement of the public institutionB of Fiance 
vrould have piobably taken place without any material eon- 
aequencea, if not deranged by external events. That national 
weakneas which had been the main cause of the Kevolution, 
prompted two ambitious powers — Austria and Prussia — to 
form a scheme (summer 1791) for overruiming France, and 
restoring the king to full authority; it was also suspected 
that they contemplated appropriating to themselves some of 
^ the provinces of France. The knowledge of these designs 
produced the utmost indignation among the French, and was 
the first canse of the mora violent proceedings at Paris. In 
reply to a qnestionfrom France respecting the troops assembling 
on the frontier, Francis II. of Austria made no scniplo to 
avow an intention, with his ally, to interfere in the settle- 
ment of the French govenmient ; the consequence was a pro- 
damation, by France, of war against Austria, Prussia, and 
Sardinia. In the summer of 1792, the combined powers 
placed an army under the charge of the Duke of Brunswick 
— reinforced by large bodies of the fugitive noblesse of France 
— for the purpose of invading that country, which they had 
no doubt they should speedily find at their mercy. A mani- 
festo, issued by the duke at Coblentz, called upon all the 
French authorities to submit to their king, under the pain ol 
military execution, and threatened to give up the city of 
Paris to spoliation, if the least injury should be offered to the 
royal family, who were invited to come under the protection 
of the allied army. The result was an universal rising of the 
military spirit of the French against the invader, who, before 
the end of the year, was completely defeated, and driven from 
the country, by troops of raw but enthusiastic recruits ; while 
the king, having, by an attempted flight, and other circum- 
stances, given reason for suspicion that he was disposed to 
regain his former power by means of foreign aasiat^ce, was 
deposed (August 10, 1792), aad thrown with his fiunily into 
igoomimous confinemeiit. 
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Wu Deeland against France, 1793- 

376. Tea deposition of tbe Xing of France, and the sob- 
sequent estabjishment of a republic, couveyed alarm where- 
ever beredituy iuirtitations were kuown. At a time when 
it was the interest of the French CouTention to hare taken 
every proper means of soothing this nnfarourable feeling, 
they gave it additional excitement by passing a decree 
(November 1792), intended as a retaliation for the conduct 
of Austria and Prussia, proffering aid to any people who 
might be incliued to reform their institutions ; and still fmiiher 
(January 21, 1793), by biingiug theii deposed king to the 
block. Previously to the last incident, they had overrun the 
ITetherlands, and opened the navigation of the Scheldt, 
which Great Britain was obliged by treaty to keep shut for 
the advantage of Holland. The decree, and the opening of 
this river for general commerce, afforded to the British govern- 
ment an excuse for entering into a war with Fiance, 
while the real motives were, in a great measure, similar 
to those which animated Austria and Prussia — a desire of 
restoring monarchy in France, and preventing the contagion 
of French doctrines in Britain. The French Convention, 

who made peace one of their first principles, 
A.D. 1793. oa'ejgd to explain away the decree, and to pvo 
up the question of the Scheldt ; but the ministry pmd no 
attention to the proposal It was confidently expected by 
the kii^, his luiniBtera, and the great body of respectable 
persons who rallied round the throne and the aristocracy on 
this occasion, that the French Bepablic had not strength to 
stand a single campaign against Britain and the other com- 
bined powers. 

377. A comparatively email body of the people were 
zealously opposed to a war with France, and the views of 
this party continued to be advocated in parliament by MeBsre 
Fox and Sheridan, but without producing any impression. 
At such a crisis, to speak of political reforms in England 
seemed the he^ht of imprudence, as tending to encourage the 
French. All, therefore, who continued to make open demon- 
strations for that cause, were now branded as enemies to 
religion and civil order. In Scotland, Mr Thoioaa Kuir, 
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ft barriater, and Mr Palmer, a Uoitarian clergyman, were tried 
for sedition, and sentenced to various terms of bauislunent. 
GitizeDS named Skirving, Gerald, and Margarot, were treated 
in like manner by the Scottish criminaT judges, though their 
ofiencea, in themselves trivial, could only be said to derive the 
character ascribed to them &om the temporary and accidental 
circumstances of, the nation. An attempt to inflict eimilar 
punish m en ts upon the Englieh reformers, was defeated by the 
acquittal of a shoemaker named Hardy ; but the party was 
nevertheless subjected, with the apparent concurrence of a 
large and influential portion of the people, to many minor 
severities. ^^ 

TTnexpectfld SnccsBgeB of the French. 

878. Aptke alliances had been formed with the other 
powers hostile to France, the British ministers despatched an 
army to the Ketheilands, under the command of the king's 
seccmd son, the Dttke of Tork, to co-operate in reducing Uie 
fortresses in possession of the Frendi, while the town of 
Toulon, being inclined to remain under the authority of the 
royal family, put itself into the hands of a British naval 
commander. At first, the French seemed to fail somewhat 
in their defences ; but on a more ardently republican party 
acceding to power under the direction of the famous Bobea- 
pierre, the national energies were much increased, and the 
Duke of Brunswick experienced a series of disgraceful reverses. 
The FroBsian government, having adopted new views of the 
condition of Fraiyse, now began to withdraw their troops, on 
the pretext of being unable to pay them; and though Britain 
gave nearly a million and a quarter sterling to induce this 
power to remain nine months longer upon the field, its co- 
operation was of no further service, and vras soon altogether 
loek On the 1st of June 1794, the French Brest fleet 
enstcuned a severe defeat from Lord Howe, with the loss of 
six ships; but the republican troops not only drove the 
combined armies out of the Netherlands, hut, tiding advan- 
tage of an unusually hard frost, invaded Holland by the 
ice which covered the Bhine, and reduced that country to a 
repahlic under their own control. The snocesses of the 
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British were limited to the above naval victoty, the tcjnpoiaiy 
possession of Corsica and Toulon, the capture of several of 
the French colonies in the Weat Indies, and the spoliation of 
a great quantity of the commercial shipping of France ; 
against which were to be reckoned the expulsion of an army 
from the ^Netherlands, the loss of ten thousand men, and 
sixty thonsabd stand of arms, in an unsncceasfol descent 
upon the west coast of France, some considerable losses of 
shipping, and an increase of annual expenditure from abo>Qt 
fourteen to nearly forty millions. In the course of the year 
1 795, the lower portions of the community appeared violently 
discontented with the progress of the war, and b^an to 
renew their demands for reform in the state. As the king 
was passing, October 29, to open the session of pariiament, 
a atone was thrown into his coach, and the interference of the 
horse guards was required to protect his person from an 
infuriated mob. The ministers consequently obtained acta for 
more effectually repressing sedition, and for the dispersion of 
political meetings. They were at the same time compelled 
to make a show of yielding to the popular clamours for 
peace ; and commenced a negotiation with the French 
Kirectory, which was broken off by the refusal of France to 
restore Belgium to Austria. In the ensuing year, so far tiom 
any advance beii^ mqde towards the subjugation of Franoe, 
the northern states of Italy were overrun by its armies, and 
formed into what was called the Cisalpine Eepublic TitQ 
celebrated Kapoleon Bonaparte made hia first conspicuous 
appearance as the leader of this expedition, which terminated 
in Austria submitting to a humiliating peace. At the close 
of 1796, a French fleet sailed for Ireland, -with the design of 
revolutionising that country, and detaching it from Britain ; 
but its object was defeated by stress of weather. At this 
crisis, a new attempt was made to negotiate with the French 
£epubKc ; but as the events of the year had been decidedly 
favourable to France, a renewed demand of the British foi 
> the surrender of Be^ium was looked upon as a proof that 
they were not sincere in their proposals, and their agent -was 
insultingly ordered to leave the French territory. To add to 
the distresses of Britain, while Austria was withdrawn fnm 
the number of hei allies, Spain, by a declaration of war in 
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•' i797, increased in no inconsiderable degree the immenBe forca 
with which ahe had to contend. 



Invasion Threa,tened~Denuigenient of Pablic Credit. 

379. Foa some time an invaaion of Britain had been 
threatened by France ; and, sacred aa the land had been for 

, .eeatoiiea from the touch of a foreign enemy, the euccessee of 

Tithe republicans had hitherto so greatly exceeded all previous 
calciilation, that the execution of their design did not appear 
improbable. Jnst as the interference of the neighbouring 

- powers had, in 1793, roused the enei^iee of the French, so 
did this proposed invasion stimulate the spirit of the British 
people. The clamours of reformers, and of those who were 
iriendly to France, were now drowned in an almost universal 
xBaX for the defence of the country; and not only wen 

: volunteer corps everywhere formed, but the desire of prose- 
eating the war became nearly the ruling sentiment of the 
nation. The ministers, perceiving the advantage which was 
to be derived from the t^dency of the national spirit, 

f appeared Beriously to dread an invaaion, and thus produced 
an unexpected and very distressing result. The credit of the 
Sank of England waa shaken ; a run was made upon it for 
. gold in exchange for its notes, which it could not meet. On 
the 26th of February 1797, therefore, the bank was obliged, 
with the sanction of the Privy Council, to suspend cash 
payments j that is, to refuse giving coin on demand for the 
paper money which had been issued. This step led to a great 
depreciation in the value of Bank of England notes, and a 
very serious derangement of the currency ensued for a number 
of years. 

KntinieB of the Seamen— NaTia Yfctories of 8t Vincent 
and Oamperdown. 

380. In April (1797), a new ohtrm arose from the pro- 
oeedingB of the seamen on botod the Channel fleet, who 
Kntinied for an advance of pay, and the redress of some 
alleged grievances, A convention of delates from the 
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TsriouB ahipB met in Lord Howe's cabin, and drew up 
petitions to the House of Conunona and the BoMrd of 
Admiralty. Upon these being yielded to, order was restored ; 
but the seamen on board the fleet at the ^Nore soon after 
biobe out in a mnoh more alarming revolt ; and, on the 
refusal of their demands, moored their vessels across the 
Thames, threatening to cut off all cammnnication between 
London and the open sea. The reduction of this mutiny 
appeared at one time as if it could only be effected by much 
bloodshed ; but by the firmness of the government, and some 
skilful dealings with the seamen, a loyal patty waa formed, 
by whom the more turbulent men were secured, and the 
vessels restored to.theit officers. The ringleaders, the chief 
of whom was a young man named Bicbard Parker, were tried 
and executfld. 

381. The same year waa remarkable for seveml victories 
gained by the British fleete. A' Spanish fleet of twenty- 
eeven ships was attacked by fifteen vessels under Admiral 
Jervis (February 14), off Cape St Vincent^ and completely 
beaten, with the loss of four large vessels. A fieet under 
Admiral Harvey, with a military force under Sir Balph 
Abercromby, captured the island of Trinidad, a Spanish 
colony. In October, a Dutch fleet, under Admiral Van 
Winter, was attacked off the village of Camperdown, upon 
their own coaet, by Admiral Duncan, who, after a desperate 
battle, captured nine of the enemy's vessels. These naval 
successes compensated in some measure for the many land- 
victories of the French, and served to sustain the spirit of 
the British nation under this unfortunate contest. 



I^edltioa to Egypt— New Coalition againBt Fniuo. 

382. Is 1798, the French overran and added to thair 
dominions the ancient republic of Switzerland, which gave 
them a frontier contiguous to Austria, and enabled them 
eventually to act with increased readiness and force npon 
that country. In this year, the directors of the f renoh 
republic, b^inning to be a&aid of the ambition of their 
general, Bonaparte, sent him at the head of sn ezpeditioa 
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to reduce and colonise £gypt, intending from that conntiy 
to act agaiuat the BritiBli empire in the East Indies. The 
expedition was snccesaful in its first object ; but the fleet 
which had conveyed it was attacked in Aboukir Bay, by 
Admiral Kelson (AnguBt 1), and almost totally destroyed 
or captured. While so much of the strength of the French 
army was thus seclnded in a distant conntiy, the eastern 
powers of Eniope thought they might safely recommence 
war with the republic. Austria, Kaplea, and Bnsaia, formed 
a confederacy for this purpose ; and Britain, to supply the 
necessary funds, submitted to the grievance of an income- 
tax, amoimtiug in general to ten per cent, in addition to all 
her previoDS burdens. 

383. This new confederacy was so successful in 1799, as 
to redeem the greater part of Italy. In the campaign which 
piodoced this result, the Kosslan aimy, under the famous 
Snwaroff, acted the most prominent part ; but at the close, 
attempting to expel the French &oin Switzerland, this large 
f(nce was nearly cut to pieces in one of the defiles of that 
mountainous coontry.- In August of the ssme year. Great 
Slitain made a corresponding attempt to expel the French 
ftom Holland. Thirty-five thousand men, under the Doke 
of York, formed the military part of the expedition. The 
fleet was successfiil at the first in taking th6 IhitcH ships ; 
but the army, having landed under stress of weather at an 
unjavouiable place for their operations, was obliged, after an 
abortive series of skirmishes, to make an agreement with the 
French, purchasing permission to go back to their country by 
the surrender of 8000 prisoners from England. 



Bonapaito Elected Flnt Ooassl— HIb 8iiece8Bea> 

384. Teb reverses which France experienced in 1799 
we generally attributed to the weakness of the Directory — 
a council of Ave, to which the executive had been intrusted. 
Bonaparte suddenly returned &om hia army in Egypt, and, 
by a skilful man^ement of his popularity, overturned the 
IMrectory, and caused himself to be appointed the sole 
depotntary of the executive power of the state^ under the 
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denominatian of First CoDsnL He immediately wrote A 
letter to King George, making ovetturee of peace, bat waft 
answered, by the British eecratary, that no dependence 
could be placed by Great Britain on any treaty with Fraac^ 
unlese hei government were again consolidated under the 
Bonibons. Bonaparte, having much reason to wish for 
peace, made a reply to this note, vindicating France from 
the charge brot^t against her, of having commenced a 
syetem of aggression inconsistent with the interesta of 
other states, and asserting her right to choose her own: 
govemment— a point, he said, that could not decently bS 
contested by the minister of a crown which was held by no 
other tenure. But the British govemment was at thia time 
too mnch elated by the expulsion of the French army ftomt 
Italy, and the late changes in the executive, which, in their 
estimation, betokened weakness, to be immediately anxiona 
for peace. 

385. The events of 1800 were of a very different natnn 
£rom what had been calculated upon in England. Six 
Sidney Smith, who commanded the British forces in SyriS) 
had made a treaty with the French army after it had heea 
left by Bonaparte, whereby it was agreed that the French 
should abandon I^ypt, and retire unraoleated to their own ■ 
conntry. The British government, in ita present temper, 
refused to ratify this arrangement ; the consequence was a 
continuance of hostilities. The French overthrew a lai^ 
Turkish army at Grand Cairo, and made themselves more 
effectnally than ever the masters of the country, so ths:t 
Britain was obliged to send an army neit year, tindei 
Sir Ealph Aberctomby, to accomplish, at an immense 
expense and a great waste of human life, what the French 
had formerly agreed to do. la Europe the presence of 
Bonaparte produced equally disastrous results. By one of 
his most dexterona movements, he elnded the Austrians, 
led an army over the Alps by the Great St Bernard into 
the Milanese, and, having gained a decisive victoiy at 
Marengo (June 11), at ouce restored the greater part of 
Italy to French domination. Contemporaneously with 
Kapoleon's movements, Moreau led another aimy directly 
into Gennsny, OT«rthFew the Anstrians in several battlea,' 
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•ttd adyanced to within Beventeen lef^ues of Vienna. These 
reveraea obliged Aoatria nest year to make a peace, by 
wbicb Fiance became nuBtieas u£ all Europe west of the 
Bhine and south of the Adige. 



Change of Ministry, and Peace of Amiens, 1801-2. 

386, At the commencement of 1801, Britain had not 
tady to lament this unexpected turn of fortune, but to 
reckon among her enemies the whole of the northern atatee 
of Europe^ wliioh had found it necessary to place them- 
Belvea on a Iriendiy foodi^ with Bonaparte, and, though 
tiiey did not declare war against Britain, yet acted in such 
a manner as to render hostilities unavoidable. Ifelaon 
sailed in March, with a large fleet, for Copenhagen, and 
proved so successful gainst the Danish Flee^ as to reduce 
tliat country to a state of neutrality. The death of the 
Bnssiaa Emperor Paul, which took pkico at the same time, 
and the accession of Alexander, who was friendly to Britain, 
completely broke up the northern confederacy. Yet the 
great achievements of Fiance on the continent, joined to 
the distresses of a famine which at this time bore hard on 
the British people, produced a desire for that peace which, 
a year before, might have been gained upon better terms. 
With a view, apparently, to save the honour of Mr Pitt 
and his friends, a new ministry was appointed uuder Mr 
Addington, by whom a peace was at length, in iav> 
tiie end of the year, concluded with Franco, which ^^' * 
was left in the state of aggrandisement which has just been 
described. 

387. The war of the French Revolution placed Great 
Britain in possession of a considerable nimiber of islands 
and colonies in the East and West Indies, and elESwhere ; 
and while two war-ships was the whole amount of her 
losses at sea, she had taken or destroyed 80 sail of tha 
line, 181 frigates, and 234 smaller ships beloi^ing to the 
TOsmy, together with 743 privateers, 16 Dutdi, and 76 
Spanish ships. The triumphs of the British fleets were 
indeed cnmeroos and splendid, and had the effect of keepii^ 
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the national commeTce -almost inviolate during the ^rhole of 
tile war, while that of Franco was nearly destroyed. There 
was, however, hardly the most tri^ng instance of sacceaa by 
-land ; and the expenses of the contest had heen enormons. 
Previonsly to 1793, the supplies usually voted by the House' 
of Commons were £14,000,000; but those for 1801 were 
£42,197,000, being double the amount of the whole land- 
rent of Ute country. 



Xrelaod— SesnltB of the French Berolntion- 

388. Althouoh the government had been able, in 178^ 
to procure a dissolution of the volunteer corps, the balk of 
the Irish people continued to express the most anxiom desire 
for such a reform in their parliament as m^ht render it a 
more just representation of the popular voice. In October 
1784, a national congress, composed of delegates from most 
of the counties and luge towns, met in Dubliii^ and petitioned 
for parliamentary reform. Kor was this a movement solely 
of tiie discontented Catholics, but it embraced a vast nnmh^ 
of Protestants, whd were displeased that their l^islatme 
should be merely an organ in l^e hands of a small dominant 
party, accustomed to be subservient to the English miniBtry. 
When Mr Pitt came into power, the part which be had taken 
in advocating parliamentary reform, inspired hopes in the 
Irish that they should speedily be euccesafal in their object; 
but they soon learned that, from the opposition of the king 
and his colleagues, the sentiments of Mx Pitt with regard to 
tiiis measure were of no avaiL An attempt which he made 
to console them for the want of reform, by extending their 
commercial privileges, was also frustrated, chiefly by the 
jealoTisy of the British merchants. A strong feeling of dis- 
content, not only with the government, but with the British 
connection, was thus engendered in Ireland. 

389. At the commencement of the revolutionary proceed- 
ings in France, the wildest hopes of the Irish weie again 
excited. Towards the close of t&e year 1791, they formed an 
association, under the title of the Umted Irishmen, compie- 
bending persons of all religions, and designed to obtain '■ 
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complete reform of tiie legiBlatare, founded ou the principlea 
of civil, political, and leligioiis liberty.' The governmen'b 
fit;>m the &st Boapected thia asaociatioii of meditating an orer- 
timi of the state, and took strong measures for keeping it in 
check. A conTGution formed by it met in Dnblin, December 
3, 1792, and petitioned for reform. The Catholics took thia 
opportunity to abjure certain tenets which were commonly 
attributed to them ; such aa, that excommunicated princes 
might be deposed or murdered by their subjects ; that faith 
might bo broken with heretics ; that the Pope possessed power 
over tl^ British dominions ; and that any human authority 
could forgive bids without sincere r^entance. They alB» 
disavowed all dedre to reclaim lands forfeited 1^ their 
ancestors, or to overthrow the existing Protestant church. 
The great force mustered in Ireland against the government, 
at a time when it was about to commence a war gainst 
similar principles in France, gare it much uneasiness, and 
some concessions to the popular spirit were thought indispens- 
alile. The legislature of Ireland, therefore, gave permissioQ 
to Catholics to intermarry with Protestants, to practise at the 
bar, and to educate their own children. At the same time, 
acta were passed for putting down the meetings and petitions 
of the United Irishmen; and their secretary, Archibald 
Hamilton Bowan, was tried and sentenced to a fine and two 
years' imprisonment, for issuing a seditions manifesto. 

390. It was soon after ascertained ^t the United Irish- 
men had carried on a treasonable correspondence with the 
ments of the French government, and if Bowan had not 
eso^ied &>m prison, he would, in all probability, have been 
poiushed capitally. Two other leaders in the association, 
, Jamea Nipper Tandy and Theobald Wolfe Tone, at the same 
time fled &om the country.. It was now considered certain 
that a plan had been formed for detaching Ireland &om 
Britain, and uniting it to the French EepubiJc. The govern- 
ment, fully awake to the danger (1794), despatched Earl 
Fitzwilliam, a liberal nobleman, to act as lord-lieutenant, 
with permiseion to take whatever measures he might deem 
necessary for restoring the loyalty and tranquillity of tho 
conntry. He began by disp1a(^ng &am power all the ofBcera 
who were opposed to the system of conciliation which he 
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meant to pursue. Leave was also given in parliament to 
bring ia a bill for lomoTii^ tbe Catbolio disqualificatioas. 
But before any measure had been completed, the Honooiable 
John Beieefo^, a leader of the party which had bo long held 
the chief role in Ireland, peTsuaded the gOTemment of the 
dangei that would reeult fiom the plan of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
«ttd be was sttddenly supeTseded, The parliament, whiob 
had almost unanimously sanctioned the Catholic Belief Bill 
while it was uuderetood to be desiied by the govenunent, 
now threw it out The Catholics obtained no advantages on 
this occasion, except' peimiesion to send their children to the 
Dublin University, and the establishment of a coUege at 
Maynooih for the education of their priests, against whom 
the French seminaries were now cloBcd 



Irdand— Bebelllon of 1798> 

391. Thb patriotic part; in Ireland seem to have now 
<leepaiied of accompli^ung the desired melioration of thrai 
institutions, ao long as the British connBction shoold subsist. 
Thej therefore formed themselves into secret societies, with 
the intention of throwing the country under the protection 
of the French, who, it will be recollected, had proffered their 
friendship to any nation which might be discontented with 
its rulers. These societies were organised in the most 
ingenious manner, under military as well aa civil regulations, 
and are said to have involved nearly half a million of men. 
A supreme directory of five persons, pei^onaUy known only 
to those next in command, and who, neverth^esa, exercised 
the most absolute rule over the whole body, entered into a 
treaty with the Directory of the French Bepnblic, for the 
landing of a considerable auxiliary army, to be under the pay 
and command of the Irish. So determined were the members 
of this vast noion to obtain their object, that its proceedings 
were conducted for about two years wiUiout being betrayed 
to the government. During this time, being resolved to watt 
patiently for the aid of France, and the complete preparation 
of their own strength, they submitted quietly to the severest 
proceedings of the government In the course of the year 
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1796, Uie Habeas Corpus Act was STispended; magistrates were 
oupowered, at their own discretion, to send suspected persons 
to the naTy ; and a yeomanry corps, formed out of those 
Protestants who took the name of the Orange party, treated 
the Catholics with great severity. In the summer of 1797, 
military ]b,w was proclaimed, and life and liberty were every- 
where at the mercy of a dissolute soldiery. Yet the nnious 
everywhere remained quiet, though able, at the command of 
their leaders, to have risen in almost overwhelming force 
a^inst the government. The connection of Great Britain 
with Ireland is allowed to have been maintained on this 
occasion with the greatest difficulty. 

393. In December 1796, a portion of the French fleet, 
destined for the service of the Irish Union, anchored in 
Bantry Bay. If ot being joined by the remainder, and finding 
the count^ disposed to remain qniet, those in command 
judged it prudent to return almost immediately to Brest. In 
the ensning year, the naval resources of France were much 
lednced by the victory of Duncan over the Dntch fleet at 
Gamperdown. With the design of urging theii preparations, 
Arthur O'Connor, a member of the Irish Directory, proceeded 
to IVance, hut was airested in passing through England. 
Losing all hope of French assistance, the conspirators resolved 
to act without it ; but their designs were betrayed by one 
Beynolds ; and three other members of the Directory, 
Ikmnett, Macnevin, and Bond, were seized. Notwithstanding 
the piecautionaiy measures which the government was thus 
enabled to take, the Union persisted in the design of rising 
on a fixed day. Lord Edward Fit^erald, another of its 
leaders, was then arrested, and, being wounded in a scufQe 
with his captors, soon after died in prison. On the 21st of 
May 1798, Lord Castlereagh, secreta^to the Lord-lieutenant, 
difldosed the whole plan of insurrection, which had been 
fixed to commence on the 23d, 

393. Though thus thwarted in their designs, and deprived 
of their best leaders, the conspirators appeared in arms in 
vnions parte of the country. Parties attacked Ifaas and 
Callow, but were repulsed with loss. A large party, under a 
pneet named Marphy, appeared in the county of Wexford, 
and took the ci^ of that nama Slight insnirections about 
■ . C.oi.H>ic 
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the same time broke out in the norihem conntiea of Antrim 
aad Down, but weie easily Buppressed. la Wezibid alone 
did the insurgents appear in formidable strength; and on 
the 21st of June, their vhole force was collected upon 
Vinegar Hill, near Enniecorthy, where an army of 13,000 
men, with a proportionate train of artillery, was brought 
against them by General Lake. They were completely over- 
thrown and dispersed. From this time the rebellion 
langaiahed, and in Jnly it had so far ceased to be formidable, 
that an act of amnesty was passed in faTour of all who had 
been eng^;ed in it, except the leaders. * 

394. On the 22d of August, when the rebellion had been 
completely eztingoished, nine hundred French, under General 
Humbert, were landed at Killala, in the opposite extremity 
of the country &am that in which the inaurgents had shewn 
the greatest strength. Thou^ too late to be of any decisive 
e^ct, they gave some trouble to the govetmnent. A much 
larger body of British troops, under General Lake, met them at 
Gastlebar, but retreated in a panic They then advanced to 
the centre of the country, while the Lord-Lieutenant confessed 
the foimidable reputation which their conntrymen had 
acquired, by concentrating an immensely disproportioned 
force against them. On the 8th of September, they were 
mot at Carrick-on-Shannon by this large armyyto which they 
yielded themselves prisonere of war. 



Ireland— Union vitb Onat Britain- 

395. In the course of the two ensuing years, the BritiBh 
minist^v exerted themsedvea to bring about an incorporating 
union of Ireland with Great Britain ; a measnre to which the 
Irish people were almost nniveraally opposed, but which, by 
the use of bribes and government patronage, liberally 
employed amongst the members of the Irish legislature, was 
at lei^h effected. From the let of Januaiy 1801, the 
kingdom of Ireland fonued an essential part of the empire^ 
on which was now conferred the name of Uie United Eii^dom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Hie act of union secured to 
the Irish most of the commercial privileges which they had 
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SO long aonght. Upon »coinporison of the ^(gregate exporto 
and imports of the two conntriee, Ireland was to raise two 
parts of rerenne for every fifteen raised by Great Britaiit, 
daring the first twenty years of the union, after which new 
legulatioiiB were to be made by parliament. One handled 
common^ were to be sent by Ireland to the British (now 
called t^e Imperial) pariiament; namely, two for each connty, 
two for each of the cities of Dublin and Cork, one for the 
nnirerBity, and one for each of the thirty-one most conaider- 
able towns. Four lords-spiritual, by rotation of eessiona, and 
twenty-eight lords-temporal, elected for life by the Peers of 
jbeland, were to ait in the House of Loida. 

396. Ihe Union, though upon the whole effected in a 
spirit of &imeB8 towards Ireland, increased the discontent of 
tika people, which broke out in 1803 in a new insmrection. 
UncUr Bobert Emmett and Thomas Bossell, a conspiracy was 
formed for seizing the aeat of the vice-government, and for 
this poipose a great multitude of peasantiy from the county 
of Sildaie assembled (July 23) in Dublin. Disappointed in 
their attempt upon the castle, they could only raise a tnmult 
in the streets, in the course of which Lord Eilwarden, a 
judge, and his nephew, iSi Wolfe, were draped &om a 
carriage and killed. The mob was dispersed by soldiery, and 
!£mmett and BoBseU, beii^ seized, were tried and executed. 



War Sensved qrlth Trance, 1803— SnluieiiBnit SrentB- 

397. It was only one of the results of the war against 
l>Vflsch independence, that iWice was led by the course of 
events to place herself under the control of her chief military 
genius, Napoleon Bonaparte ; a man singularly qualified foe 
concentrating and directing the energies of a country in the 
existing condition of France, but animated more by personal 
ambition than by any extended views of the good of his 
species. It was soon manifeat that Sonaparte did not relish 
peace. By taking undue advantage of aeveral points left 
loose in the treaty, he provoked great Britain to retaliate by 
retaining possession of Malta ; and the war was accordingly 
1 in May 1803. Britain immediately employed 
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her superiot naval force to seize the French West India 
colonies ; while France took possession of Hanorer, and 
excluded Britieh commerce from' Hamburg. Bonaparte 
collected an immense flotilla at Boulogne, for the avowed 
purpose c£ invading England; but so v^orons weie the 
preparations made by the whole British population, And eo 
formidable the fleet under Lord ITelson, that he never found 
it possible to put his design in execution. In the year 
180i, he was elevated to the condition of Emperor of the 
Erench ; and France once more exhibited the f ormalitiea of a 
«ourt, though not of the idnd which the European sovereigns 
wished to see eatahlished. In April of the same year, the 
Addington administration was exchanged for one constructed 
ty Mr Pitt, and of which he formed the chie£ 

398. In 1805, under the fostering influence of Great 
Britain, a new coalition of European powers, consisting of 
Hussia, Sweden, Austria, and Naples, was formed against 
Ifapoleon. He, on the other hand, had drawn Spain upon 
bia side, and was making great exertions for contesting with 
Britain the empire of the sea. A fleet of thirty-three sail, 
partly French and partly Spanish, met a British fleet of 
twenty-seven, under Ifelson, off Cape Trafalgar, October 
21, 1806, and was completely beaten, though at the expense 
of the life of the British commandsr. ' Britain thus fixed 
permanently her dominion over the seas and coasts of the 
civilised world. At this time, however, Kapoleon was 
asserting with equal success his supremacy over continental 
Europe. By a sudden, rapid, and unexpected movement, 
he conducted an army into Germany, where the Austrians 
were already making aggressions upon neutral territory. 
On the 17th October, he took the fortress of Ulm, with its 
artillery, magazines, and garrison of 30,000 men ; a month 
after, he entered Vienna without resistance. He then 
pursued the royal &mily, and the allied armies of Bussia 
and Austria, into Moravia ; and, on the 2d of Decemb^ 
he gained the decisive victory of Austerlita, which put an 
end to the coalition, and rendered him the dictator of the 
continent 

399. This series of events caused much gloom in the 
British counsels, and, with several oth^ painful ciroumBtance^ 
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unong which waa the impeachment^ of hia colleague Lord 
MelvUle, for malpiacticea in the Admiralty, proved a death- 
blow to Mr Pitt, who expired on the 23d of January 1806, 
completely worn out with state business, at the early age of 
forty-seven, half of which time be had spent in the public 
Bervica Mr Pitt is nniversally allowed the praise of high 
talent and patriotism. But his policy has been a subject of 
dispute between the two great parties into which British 
society is divided. By the Tories it is firmly believed, that 
his entering into the war against the French republic was 
the means of saving the country from anarchy and ruin ; by 
the Whigs, or Libeials, that this step only tended to poatponp 
the settlement of the affiiirs of France, and loaded Britain 
with an enormous debt Of the absence of all selfish views 
in Mt Pitt there can be no doubt ; for, so far from accumu- 
latii^ a fortune out of the public funds, he left some debts, 
which parliament gratefully paid. 

400. Mr Pitt's ministry was succeeded by one composed 
of Lord Grenville, Mr Fox, and their friends ; it was com- 
prehensively called Whig, although Lord Grenville was in 
every respect a Tory, except in his advocacy of the claims 
of the Catholics for emancipation. In the course of 1806, 
the new cabinet made a strenuous but not undignifLed 
attempt to obtain a peace from France, which now threatened 
to brii^ the whole world to its feet But the Grenville 
administration encountered serious difficulties from the 
king, who never could be induced to look with the least 
fevour on the Catholic claims, or those who advocated 
them. Exhausted by his useless labours, Mr Fox died 
September 13, 1806. Few names are more endeared to 
the British people than his ; for, thoi^h the leader of the 
Wh^, he never excited any rancour in his opponents. He 
was remarkable for his frankness and simplicity ; and, if 
his private life was not free from errors, they rather served 
to prevent his high endowments from removing him above 
the sphere of human sympathy, than to render him odious. 
Hia abilities as a parliamentary orator and statesman were 
of the first order, and he was invariably the consistent 
and sincere friend, of popular rights. It was not the 
least lamentable consequence of the war, that it caused 
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the piematnre deceoae of two Buch men aa Mr Pitt and 
A&Fox. 

401. A new coition, escloding Aoatria, bat involving 
Prosaia, had been aubsidised hj Biitoin, and was now pie- 
paring to act Witt hia nsual deciaion. Napoleon led what 
he called his ' Grand Army ' by forced marcl^s into Prnaeia ; 
gained, on the 14th of October, the battlee of Jena and 
Aueretadt, which at once deprived that-conntry of her army, 
her capital, and her fortresBes ; and then proclaimed the 
bmoos ' Berlin Decrees,' by which he declared Great Britain 
in a state of blockade, and shut the ports of Europe against 
her merchandiBe. The King of ProsBia, Frederick William 
IIL, took refuge with his court in Ruesi^ which now was 
the only continental power of any importance that remained 
nnsabdued by France. 

403. Towuds that country Napoleon soon bent his stepE, 
taking, as he went, assistance &om Poland,- which he promised 
to restore to independence. After a seriea of skirmishes and 
battles of lesser importance, he met the Bossian army in 
great atieogth (June 14, 1807), at Friedland, and gave it a 
total overthrow. He might now have easily reduced the 
whole country, as he had done Austria and Fmssia ; but he 
contented Mmaelf with formii^ a treaty (called the Treaty 
of Tilsit, &om the place where it was entered into), by 
which BuBsia agreed to become aa ally of France, and 
entered into bis views for the embairasament of Britain by 
the exclnaion of her commerce finm the continental ports. 
France had thus, in the conrae of a few years, disarmed the 
whole of Europe, excepting Great Britain; an amount of 
miHtary triumph for which tiiere was no precedent in ancient 
or modem history. 

403. The Grenville adminiatiation was displaced in 
epring 1807, in consequence of the difference between its 
members and the king on the subject of the Catholic 
claims, which had long been urged by the Whig party, with 
little support iram. the people, llie nert miniatiy was 
headed by the Duke of Portland, and included Lords 
Hawkesbury and Caatlereagh (afterwards Earl of Liver- 
pool and Marquis of Londonderry), and Mr Canning, as 
aeoietarieB ; Mr Spencer Perceval, recently a solicitor, being 
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dianceUot of tlie exchequer. After iMUig accustomed to 
tlie services of snch men as Fitt and Fox, the people 
regarded this cabinet as one possessing comparatively little 
ability. ' One of its first acta was the despatch of a naval 
armament to Copenliagen, to seize and bring away the 
Danish shipping, vhich was expected to be immediately 
employed in subserviency to the designs of Fiance, and foi 
the injury of Britain. The end of the expedition was 
easily gained ; bat it was the means of lowering the honour 
of j^tain in the eyes of foreign states. 



Flzst Peaiingnlar Oampalgn— fintiseaiiait Erents. 

404. The retaliation of France, for the interferences of 
other powers with its revolution, even supposii^ such retalia- 
tion justifiable, was now more than completed. FnrthM 
jneasures could only appear as dictated by a desire of aggran- 
disement. But Fnmce was now given up to the diiectioii 
of a militaiy genius, who had other ends to serve than the 
defence of the conntiy against foreign aggression or inter- 
ference. The amazing successes of Napoleon had inspired 
him with the idea of nniveisal empire ; and so great was the 
influence he had acquired over the French, and so high 
their militaiy spirit^ that the attainment of his object seemed 
by no means impoesibla There was a difference, however, 
between the opposition which he met with before this 
period, and that which he subsequently encountered. In. 
the earlier periods of the war, the military operations of 
the European powers were chiefly dictated by views con- 
cerning the iaterests of governments, and in which the 
people at large felt little sympathy. Henceforth a mora 
patriotic spirit rose everywhere gainst Napoleon: he was 
looked upon in £i:^land and ^ewhere as the oonuncot 
enemy of humanity and of freedom ; and every exertion made 
for the humiliation of France was animated by a sentiment 
of desperation, in which the governors and governed alike 
participated. 

405. The Spanish peninsula was the first part of the pros* 
ti^ed continent when the people could be said to hare takan 
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a decidedly hostile pait gainst Napoleon. He had there 
goae so far as to dethrone the Teignii^ family, and give the 
crown to hia elder brother Joseph. A eense of wrong and 
insult, mingled with religious fanaticism, raised the Spanish 
people in revolt against the !French troops ; and though theiz 
conduct was everywhere barharous in the extreme, it was 
hailed in Britain as capable of being turned to account. In 
terms of a treaty entered into with a provisional government 
in Spain, a small army was lauded, August 8, 1808, in 
Portngal, which had been recently taken possession of by 
the French. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who afterwards became 
so famous as Duke of Wellington, was the leader of this 
force. In an engagement at Yimeira, on the 2 1 at, he repulsed 
the French, under Junot, who soon after agreed, by what 
was called the Convention of Giutra, to evacuate the country. 
Sir Arthur being recalled, the British army was led ii^ 
Spain under the command of Sir John Moore; hut this 
officer found the reinforcements poured in by BTapoleon too 
great to be withstood, and accordingly, in the end of 
December, he commenced a disastrous, though well-conducted 
retreat towards the port of Corunna, whither he was closely 
pnrsned by Marshal Soult. The British army suffered, on 
this occasion, the severest hardships and losses, but did not 
experience a check in battle, or lose a single standard. In a 
battle which took place at Comnna, January 16, 1809, for 
the purpose of protecting the embarkation of the troops, Sir 
John Moore was killed. 

406. Much of the pubhc attention was about this time 
engrossed by circumstances in the private life of the eldest 
son of the kii^. The Prince of Wales had been induced 
in 1795, by the prospect of having his large debts paid by 
the nation, to marry the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, for 
whom he entertained no affection. Almost ever since the 
marriage, he had shewn the most marked disrespect for 
his consort, who consequently lived separate from him, and 
did not herself display the prudent conduct of a British 
matron. 

107. In 1809, Austria was induced once more to com- 
mence war with France. Upwards of half a million of men 
were brought into the field, under the oonmiand of Qie 
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JLrchdoke Charles. Bonapaxte, leaving Spain comparatively 
open to at.tacb, moved rapidly forward into Germany, and, 
"by th.6 victory of EckmiiU, opened up the way to Vienna, 
which sunendeied to him. After gaining a slight advantage 
at Essling, the archduke came to a second decisive enconnter 
at 'W^ram, where the strei^h of Aoatria was completely 
broken to pieces. The peace which succeeded waa sealed 1^ 
tiiQ marriage of N'apoleon to Maria Louisa, daughter of the 
Smperor of Austria. To enable ^im to take this stop, hia 
former wife Josephine, whose only fault was that she had 
borne him no children, was divorced, 

408. In the autumn of 1809, the British government 
despatohed an armament of 100,000 men, for the purpose 
of securing a station which should command the nav^ation 
of the Scheldt. The expedition was placed under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Chatham, elder brother of Mr Pitt, a 
nobleman totally unacquainted with militaiy affairs on such 
a scale. Under such management, the entorpriee could not, 
in circumstances otherwise favourable, have succeeded. Too 
much time was put off in the pieliminaiy siege of flushing ; 
Antwerp was effectually prepared to resist every effort ; and 
the anhealthy season came on before anything considerable 
had been done. The army, having disembarked on the 
insalubrious island of Walcheren, was swept off in thousands 
by disease. The survivors returned in December, wi^out 
having done anything towards the object for which they eet 
out. This tragical affair became the subject of inquiry in the 
House of Commons, which, by a majority of 272 against 
232, vindicated the manner in which the expedition had 
been manned. 

109. A new expedition in Spain was attended with better 
success. Taking advantage of the absence of Napoleon in 
Austria, a considerable army was landed, April 22, 1809, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Welledey, who immediately 
drove Soult out of Portugal, and then made a rapid move 
upon Madrid. King Joseph advanced with a considerable 
fores under the command of Marshal Victor ; and, on the 
2Sth of July, attacked the British and Spanish troops in a 
itrbng position at Talavera. The contest was obstinato and 
sanguinary ; and though the french did not retreat^ the 
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adTftnt^e lay with the British. As this was almoat the 
fiist anooesa which Britain experienced by land in the coniee 
of the war, 8ii Aithui Well^jley became the theme of imi- 
Tsratd piaise, and he was elevated to a peerage, under the 
title of Yiflcount Wellington of Talaveia. He was obliged 
immediately to fall back upon Fottugal, where he oconpied a 
strong position near Santarem. 

110. Early in 1810, Napoleon reinforced the array in 
Spain, and gave orders to Massena to 'drive the British 
out of the peninsula.' Wellington posted Ms troops on the 
heights of Bosaco — eighty thousand in number, including 
Forti^ueee — and there, on the 27th of September, was 
attacked by an eqnal number of French. Bo^ Briti^ and 
FortogueSB behaved waLL : the French wen repulsed with 
great loss, and, for the first time in the war, ctmceived a 
lespeotM notion of the British troops. Wellington now 
retued to the lines of Torres Tedras, causing t^e whole 
country to be desolated as he went, for the pnrpose of 
embarrassing the French. When Masaena oI:«eTved the 
strength of the British position, he hesitated ; and finally, 
in the spring of 1811, performed a disastrous and harassed 
retreat into Spain. 

411. It now became an object of importance with 
.Wellington to obtain possession of the Spimieh fortreases 
which had been seized by the French. On the 22d of 
April, he reconnoitred Bad^os, and soon after laid siege to 
Almeida. Massena, advancing to raise the eeige, was met 
on &ir terma at Fuentes de Ouoro, May 6, and repulsed. 
Almeida consequently fell into the hands of the British. 
General Beresford, at the head of another body of British 
forces, gained the bloody battle of Albuera over Soult, and 
thereby protected the siege of Bad^oa, which, however, was 
eoon after abandoned. During the same season. General 
<3rahaia, in command of a third body of troops, gained the 
battle of Bsnosa. At the end of a campaign, in which the 
French were upon the whole onsucoesafal, Wellington retired 
once more into FortugaL 

112. TheexclusionofstrangersfrorotheHouseofCommone 
during the intjuiries into the Walcheren expedition, hod been 
made a subject of discussion in a debating dub, the president 
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of vrliich was theiefoie committed to Sferrgato foi a bieach 
of privilege. Sir Francia Buidett, member for Westminster, 
made this proceeding tlie subject of some acrimoniotiB remarks 
in. a letter to his constituents, denying the right of the Honse 
of Commons to imprison without tnal, and deschbing that 
body as 'a part of our fellow-subjects, collected t(^l£er by 
means wliicb. it is not necessary for me to describe.' The 
letter was voted a libel on the house, and a warrant was 
issued by the speaker for committing Sir Francis to the 
Tower. Sir Francis, denying the legality of the waiiant, 
resisted its execution by remainii^ in his own bouse, where 
he was protected &om the officers by immense crowds of 
people. After suffering a kind of si^e for two days, he was 
forcibly taken bya laige train of soldiers, ^d lodgoi in the 
Tower. By these proceedings, the capital was convulsed for 
several days ; and in the 'course of the tumults which took 
place, a number of lives were lost. 



Filnce of Walea appointed fiegent 

413. The intellect of the king, which bad experienced 
several temporaiy ab^rations, gave way at the close of the 
year 1810, and rendered the appointment of a r^ent 
miavoidabla Accordingly, in December, the parliament 
imposed that duty npon the Prince of Wales, though under 
certain lestrictions as to the appointment of officers and 
other branches of tbjS royal ja^w^tive. The Tory party 
- had not now the same reason to dread the accession of the 
prince which they had in 1789. TTjfi sentiments on the 
Catholic claims, originally &vourable, had in 1801 experi- 
enced a decided change, which proved the means of aKenating 
biTu from the Whigs, with whom Catholic emancipation was 
a leading principla Though he did not at first shew any 
disinclination to take his old Mends into the ministry, he 
contrived, when the first year of restriction bad elapsed, to 
let them remain in their wonted state of opposition, without 
seeming to have desired it. 

414 The year 1811 was regarded as the period of ^%ateat 
depression and distress which the British empire had known 
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foi sevGial agea. At this time, -with the exception of an 
uucertain footing gained in Spain, the influence of England 
-was nnknovn on the continent. Bonaparte aeemed aa fiiml; 
seated on the throne of franco aa any of bei foimer monarclis, 
while eveiy other civilised European kingdom either owned 
a monarch of his ezpross appoin^ent, oi was in some other 
way sabservient to him. Bj the Berlin and Milnt^ decrees^ 
he had shut the poits of the continent against British goods, 
so that they could only be smuggled into the usual markets. 
By BiitiBh orders in council, which, though intended to bo 
retaliatory, only increased the evil, no Teasel belonging to a 
neutral power-— such, for instance, as the United States — 
was permitted to carry goods to those ports, unless they 
should previously land and pay a duty in Britain. Thus the 
nation at once suffered from the shortsighted despotism of 
the French emperor, and from its own narrow and imperfect 
views of commerce ; for, by embarrassing America, it only 
deprived itself of one of its best and almost sole-remaining 



Bnssian Oainpaign> 

415. The power of Bonaparte, though sudden in its -nae, 
might have been permanent, if managed with discretion. It 
was used, however, in each a way aa to produce a poweifid 
reaction throughout Europe in favour of those ancient iiMti- 
tutions, which, twenty years before, had been threatened 
with ruin. The exclusion of British goods, a measure which 
he had dictated in resentment against England, proved the 
source of great distress, oppression, and hwdship throughout 
the continent, and was greatly instrumental in exciting a 
spirit of hostility E^nat him. The very ciroumatance of a 
foreign power domineering over their native princes, raised a 
feelii^ in favour of those personages, which, being identified 
with the cause of national independence, acted as a very 
powerful stimulant. On the other hand, a sense of tlu 
grasping ambition of Napoleon — of his hoatility to real feee- 
dom— of his nnscrupulousneas in throwing away the lives of 
his subjects for his own personal aggrandisement— had for 
some time been gaining ground in F^ice iteel£ 
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416. In 1813, vben the tiansactiona in Spain hoA already 
somewhat impaired Napoleon's reputation, Alexander, Emperor 
af BuBsia, ventated upon a defiance of hie decrees againet 
British merchandise, and provoked him to a renewal of the 
war. With upwards of half a million of troops, appointed in 
the best manner, he set out for that remote country, detei- 
mined to reduce it into perfect suhjection. An unexpected 
accident defeated all his plans. The city of Moscow, after 
beii^ possessed hy the French troops in September, was 
destroyed by incendiaries, so that no shelter remained for 
them during the ensuing winter. Napoleon was obliged to 
retreat j but, overtaken by the direst inclemency of the season, 
his men perished by thousands in the snow. Of his splendid 
army, a mere skeleton regained central Europe. Eetumiog 
almost alone to Paris, he contrived with great exertions to 
reinforce his army, though there was no replacing the veterans 
Ipst in Eussift. 

417. Early in 1813, he opened a campa^ in northern 
Germany, where the Emperor of Eussia, now joined by the 
King of Prussia and various min or powers, appeared in the 
open field against hiir. After various successes on both 
sides, an armistice was agreed to on the 1st of Jane, and 
Bonaparte was offered peace on condition of restoring only 
that part of his domimons which he had acquired since 1805. 
Inapijed with an overweening confidence in his resources and 
military genius, he refused these terms, and lost all. In 
August when the armistice was at an end, his father-in-law, 
the Emperor of Austria, joined the allies, whose forces now 
numbered 500,000 men, while an army of 300,000 was the 
largest which Napoleon could at present bring into the field. 
Henceforth he might be considered as overpowered by 
numbers. By steady, though cautious movements, the allies 
advanced to France, driving bim reluctantly before them, 
and increasing their own force as the various states became 
emancipated by their presence. At the close of 1813, they 
rested upon the frontiers of France, while Lord Wellington, 
after two succesafal campaigns in Spain, had advanced in like 
manner to the Pyrenees. 
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Horns AflUm—War vith Amoiea. 

418. Soke ohangoB bad in the meKntime taken place in ths 
BritiBh admlnistiatiaii. On the Ilth of Alay 1812, the 
premier, Mr Ferceval, was ehot in the lobby of the Hooee of 
Commons, by a man named BeUingham, vhom some pdvate 
losses had rendered utBone. Lords Liverpool and Caatleieagh 
then became the ministerial leaders in Ehe two Houses of 
Parliament, bat vers qnickly voted down by a m^'ority of 
Soar, upon a motion made by Mr Stuart WorUey, afterwarda 
Lord WhamcMa The ministry was finally rendered satia- 
factory to parliament by the admission of Earl Earrowby as 
president of the conncil, Mr Vansittart as cjuincelloi of the 
^chequer, and Lord Sidmonth {foimerly pirauier while Mr 
Addii^^n) as secretary for the home department ; Lord 
Liverpool continuing as premier, and Lord Castlereagh as 
foie^ and war secretary. 

419. Notwithstanding the SDCceeses which were at this 
period brightening the prospects of Britain, the regent and 
hia ministers did not enjoy much popularity. Xhe regent 
himself did not possess those domestio virtues which are 
esteemed by the British people, and he had excited much 
disapprobation by the steps which he took for fixing a criminal 
chaise upon his consort The general discontents were 
increased by the egects of the orders in council, for prohibit- 
ing the commerce of neutral states. Taet multitudes of 
working-people were thrown idle by the stagnation of manu- 
£ictures, and manifcBted their feelings in commotion and riot. 
The middle classes expressed their dlssatis&ction, by clamous 
for parliamentary reform. 

420. At this nnhappy crisis, provoked by the orders in 
council, as weU as by a right assumed by British war-veasels 
to search for and impress English sailors on board the 
commercial shipping of the United States, that country (June 
1813) declared war against Britain. Befisre the news had 
reached London, the orders had been revoked by the infinence 
of Lord I^verpool; but the Americana, nevertheless, were 
too much incensed to retrace their steps. During the sommer 
and autumn, several rencounters took place between single 
American and British ships, in which the, former were 
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saceesafiiL It was not till Jnne 1, 1813, vhea the Shannon 
and Chesapeake met on equal temts, that the British experi* 
enoed any naval triumph in this -war with a kindred people. 
On land, the Americana endsaToaied to annoy the British by 
assaults upon Canada, bat met with no decisive snccess. 
The £riti^ landed eeveial expeditions on the coast of the 
States, and were soocessful at Washington, at Alexandria, 
and one or two other points, bat experienced a bloody and 
disaatioaB repulse at Sew Oileans. Tba war ended, December 
1814, without Eettling any of the 'principles for which the 
Americans had taken up arms. Bu^ while thus simply use* 
IsBS to America, it was seriously colajnitooe to Britain. The 
comnieTce with the States, which amoanted in 1807 to twelve 
millions, was interrapted and nearly rained by the orders in 
conncil, and the hostilities which they occasioned : hence- 
forth America endeavoured to render herself commercially 
independent of Britain, by the encouragement of native manu- 
&ctarae — a policy not immediately advantageous, perhaps, to 
henel^ but decidedly injurious to Grreat Britain. The fiital 
effects of the Berlin and Milan decrees- to Napoleon, and of 
the orders in council to the interests of Britain, shew how 
extremely dangerous it is for any government to interfeie 
violently with the large commercial systems apon which the 
immediate interests of their subjects depend. 



Peace of ISll—fiabseiinent Brents. 

421. At the dose of 1813, it was evident that Bonaparte 
could hardly defend himself gainst the vast armaments 
collected on all hands against him. Harly in 1811, having 
impressed almost every youth capable of bearing arms, he 
opposed the allies on the frontiers with a force much inferior < 
to theirs both in numbers and discipline. Even now he was 
offered peace, on condition that he should only retain Franca 
SB it existed before the Bevolution. But this proposition wsa 
too hnmiliating to his spirit to be accepted ; and he enter- 
tained a hope that^ at the worst, his iather-in-law, the 
£mperor of Austria, would not permit him to be dethroned. 
Two months were spent in abnost incessant conflict with the 
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advancing allies, who, on the 30th. of March, entered Farie iti 
triumph ; and, in the course of a few days, ratified a treaty 
with Napoleon, by which he agreed to resign the gorenir 
ment of France, and live for the future as oidy soveieign d 
£lba, a small island in the Mediterranean. 

422. In the measures for settling France, Great Britain 
concurred hy her representative Lord CasUere^, wIm 
attended the allies during the campaign of 1811 ; and peao« 
was proclaimed in London on the 20th of June. France 
was deprived of all the acquisitions gained both under the 
republic and the empire, and lestoied to the rule of the 
ancient loyal fiiniily in the person of Louis XVIIL The 
Fmperor of Buesia and the King of Pmesia visited Finland 
in June, and were received with all the honours due to maa 
who were considered as the liberators of Furope. Wellington, 
now created a duke, received a grant of X400,000 from the 
House of Commons, in addition to that of £100,000 previously 
voted ; and had the honour to receive in person the thanks 
of the house for his services. Eepresentatives iiom the 
European powers concerned in the war met at Yienna, in 
November, in order to settle the disturbed limits of the vaiiona 
countries, and provide gainst the renewal of war, Throu^i 
out the whole arrangements, Great Britain acted with a dia- 
interested magnanimity, which, after her great sufferings and 
expenses, could hardly have been looked for, but was highly 
worthy of the eminent name which she bore amidst Eurofean 
nations. 

423. In March 1816, the proceedings of the congress were 
interrupted by intelligence that Kapoleon had landed in 
France, and was advancing in triumph to the capital. He 
had been encouraged by various favourable circumstances to 
attempt the recovery of his throne ; end ao unpopular had 
the new government already become, that, though he landed, 
with only a few nten, he was everywhere received wi^h afifetv- 
tion, ant^ on the 20th of March, was reinstated in his capital* 
which had that morning been left by Louis XYIIL Tba 
latter sovereign had granted a charter to his people, by which, 
he and his successors were bound to rule under certain lestno- 
tions, and with a legislature composed of two chamboEs, 
somewhat resranbling the British Houses of Parliament 
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Bcnmparto now came iindsr similar engagements, and even 
Babmitted to take the votes of the ntition for his restoration, 
on which occasion ha had a million and a half of affirmative, 
agsiofft less than half a million of negative voices, the votii^ 
being performed by ballot, Hia exertiona to reorganise an 
Bxtaj were successful to a degree which shewed his extra- 
ordinary influence over the Frencb nation. On the 1st of 
•Tune, he had 569,000 effective men nnder arms, of whom 
217,000 were ready to take the field. 

424. A Pnisaian army of more than 100,000 men, nnder 
Blucher, and one of about 80,000 British, Germans, and 
Belgians, under Wellington, were quickly rendezvoused in 
the I>retherlands, while still larger armies of Austrians and 
Bnseians, making the whole force above a million, were 
rapidly approaching. These professed to make war, not on 
Fnnoe, but against Bonaparte alone, whom they denounced 
as having, by his breach of the treaty, * placed himself out of 
the pale of civil and social relations, and incurred the penalty 
of summary execution.' Napoleon, knowing that his enemies 
would aecnmulate fester in proportion than hia own troops, 
Noased the ftontier on the 14th of June, with 120,000 men, 
resolved to figbtBluchei and Wellii^on separately, if possible. 
The rapidity of his movements prevented that concert 
between the Prussian and Ei^lieh generals which it was 
their interest to establiah. On the 16th, he beat Blucher at 
Zigny, and compelled him to retire. He had, at the same 
tim^ intrusted to Marshal Sej the duty of cutting off all 
connection between the two hostile armies. His pohcy, 
though not folly acted up to by his roatshals, was so f^ anc 
eesafnl, that Blucher reti^ upon a point nearly a day's march 
from Wellington. 

426. After some further ^hting next day, Napoleon broi^ht 
his whole forces to bear, on the IStK, against Wellington alone, 
who had drawn up his troops across fiie road 
to Brussels, near a place called Waterloo. The '"*" ^^' "^*' 
battle consisted of a succession of attacks by the French upon 
the British lines. These assaults were attended with great 
bloodshed, but nevertheless resisted with the utmost fortitude, 
till the evening, when Blucher came up on the left flank of 
the Britiah, and turned the scale against the French, who 
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bad now to operate laterally, as well aa in ftOTii. Tbe fililni* 
of a final charge by Napoleon's raserro to prodnce any 
impreaaian on Haa two armies, decided the day against hi"i i 
bis baffled and broken host retited before a farioas chai^ge-of 
the Frnesian cavalry, who cat them down unmercifully. On 
his retain to Paris, Kapoleon made an efFort to restore the 
confidence of his chief coonsellora, bat in vain. After a 
fraiUesB abdication in iavoui of his son, he retired on bourd 
a small vessel at Bochfort, with the intention of proceeding 
to America ; but being captured by a British ship of wai, he 
was condemned by his triumphant enemies to perpetnal cxtn- 
fineinent on the island of St Helena, in the Atlantic, where 
he died in 1821. 

426. IjOnis XV ill. was now restored, and the anange- 
ments of the Congress of Vienna were completed. The 
expenses of Great Britain dnring this last year of hos- 
tilities exceeded seventy millions, and the national debt, 
which in 1793 had been J23O,000,O00, now amoonted to 
£860,000,000. 

427. Dnring the latter years of Napoleon, a reaction 
had taken place throughout Europe against iha innoyatory 
doctrines, which, by producing the French Bevolntion, had 
been the cause, innocent or gailty, of so much roinoas war- 
fara Encouraged by this sentiment, the sovereigns of 
Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, had no sooner settled the 
new goveiunent of France, than tbey entered, Sept«mbei 
26, 1816, into a personal league or bond for assisting each 
other on all occasions when any commotion ahoold take plaoe 
among their leGpective subjects. This treaty was composed 
in somewhat obscure terms, and from its professing reUgion 
to be the sole proper guide ' in the councils of princes, in 
consolidating hnman institutions, and remedying their imper- 
fections,' it obtained the ironical name of the Holy AUiaaee. 
It was published at the end of the year, and communicated 
to the Prince Begent of England, who approved oi, bat did 
not accede to it. 

428. The reaction had a]so i\a effect in Great Britain, in 
fixing the power of the aristocracy, which, by composing the 
whole of tJie Upper House, and infiaenciug the election of a 
major part of &e Lower, might be said to cmuldtate the 
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government. The secutity of thie piedomiaatting power was 
indicated by Eeveial acta ia which, their pecniiai int^eete were 
comralted. In the pteceding year, an act had been passed for 
prohibidng the importatioB of giajn &om tho continent, when 
the price in this country should be less than eighty ehillinga- 
pei quarter. An attempt to continue tho income and pro- 
perty taxes, which pressed with the greatest seTStity on the 
wealthy and landed classes, was also negatived. 



Tbe FiincMs Oharlotte— Popular Tnmnlts. 

429. In May 1816, the Princess Charlotte, only child of 
the Prince Begent, was married to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coborg, a yotmg officer who had gained her affections when 
attending the allied sovereigns at the British court In 
November 1817, to the inexpressible grief of the whole 
nation, the young princess died, imnie£ately after having 
been delivered of a dead son. 

430. In August 1816, a British armament nnder Lord 
Exmouth bombarded Algiers, and reduced that piratical 
state to certain desirable conditions respecting the treatment 
of Chriatian prisoners. 

431. Hie year 1816, and the four following yem^, will 
always be memorable as an epoch of extraordinary distress, 
affecting almost every class of the community. The libera- 
tion of European commerce at the end of the war, produced 
a proposrtionate diminution of that trade which England had 
pievioofily eigoyed, through her exclnaive possession of tho 
seas. While all public burdens continued at their fonnei 
nominal amount, the prices of every kind of produce, and 
of every kind of goods, had fallen far below the unnatural 
level to which a state of war and of paper-money had 
raised them; and hence the expenses of the lata contest, 
which had never been felt in the fictitious prosperity then 
prevalent, came to press with great severity upon the 
national resources, at a time when there was much less ability 
to bear the burden. To complete the misery of the country, 
the crop of 1816 Ml far short of the usual quantity, and the 
price of bread was increased to an amount more than double 
vfaat has since been the avenge rate. 
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432. TiunultDary proceediags took place in vanoos parts 
of the coantry ; and a desire for a tefonn in the Houee of 
Commons, which was supposed to be the only means of 
leduoing the public expenditure, began to take deep root 
amoi^ the lower ordets, and produced tumnltuaiy excesses 
in the metropolis. The government then adopted ezpedi- 
«nts for counteracting the force of the popular spirit. They 
endeavoured to make it appear that an extensive conapiiw^ 
had been formed for the overthrow of the government. 0£ 
four rioters charged with high treason, a conviction waa 
obtained only against one. Such, unanimity, however, pre- 
vailed between the ministry and the parliament, that, at the 
close of Febroary (1817), an act was passed for the sospen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. Many persons wer* 
imprisoned, and detained for some time at the will of the 



433. A temporary revival of prosperity occttired in 1818, 
but was quifily followed by renewed distress. In the 
autumn of 1819, the misery of the working-classes had 
reached its (greatest height, and still parliamentary reform 
was demanded as the only measure which could perma- 
nently improve their prospects. On the 12th of July, at » 
public meeting in the unrepresented town of Birmii^ham, 
an attorney was elected to proceed to Westminster, and 
openly claim to be received as a member of parliament. On 
the I6th of August, avast body of operatives assembled at 
Manchester, in an open space of ground, called St Peter'a 
Field, for a similar purpose, though professedly to petition 
for parliamentaty reform. As they came in regular array, 
bearii^ banners with inscriptions, the m^istrates professed 
to consider the meeting as dangerous to the publio peace, 
and accordingly, before the proceedings were far advanced, 
a body of troops, consisting chiefly of yeomanry, dashed into 
the mass, trampling down many persons of both sesea undeoc 
the horses' feet, aud killing and wounding others with thedr 
sabres. The meeting was dispersed by these means, and 
Messrs Hunt and Johnston, the principal orators, were 
apprehended. The tragic nature of this event, and its 
appealing as an invasion of the popular right of meetii^ 
for redress of grievances, produced some marks of paldin 
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Teoentmeut ; bat the magktiatea vho cooducted the 
attack, received the immediate and cordial thanks of the 



431. When parliament reassembled in Norember, theie' 
was an evident increase of attachment to the ministry, 
and, in addition to the strong measures already taken for 
suppressing popular discontent, acts were passed to suppress 
unstamped political publications, to prevent secret training 
lo arms, and restrict to magistrates the right of calling 
pnblio meetings, 

433. On the 29th of January 1820, George III. died 
at Windsor, in his eighty-second year, without having 
experienced any lucid interval since 1810. The Prince- 
Begent was immediately proclaimed as Gborob thb 
f ouBTH ; bat there was no other change to mark the 
t of a new reign. 



HiacAUaneoDB Olrciuttstances ttcaa 1790 to 1820. 

436. Owing to the superiority of Britain at sea, she was 
ible, to some extent, to preserve her commerce during the 
war, while that of franco was nearly ruined This circum- 
stance, combined with the remarkable effects of machinery in 
various manu&ctnies, and the great improvements efiected 
in agriculture, sustained the country during a contest which 
otherwise must have sunk hei as low as it did Austria and 
Prussia. 

437. Hiis period is especially memorable for the introduo- 
tion of the use of steam in navigation. A model vessel, with 
a small steam-engine on board, was tried in 1788 by Mr 
Patrick Miller of JJalswinton, in Dumfriesshire. Soon after, 
a vessel on a larger scale was exhibited in perfect action on 
the Eorth-and-Clyde Canal. The idea, neglected for a few 
years, was revived by Mr Fulton, an American, who, in 1807. 
established a steam-vessel on the Hudson Biver, the first in 
the world that was regularly employed in conveying passengera, 
la 1812, Mr Henry Bell of Kelensbui^h launched on the 
Ctyda a similar vessel, which was the first seen in Europe ; 
•nd' from that period, steam-vessels quickly became numeioiia. 
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Their superiority in mftVing way without regard to wind or 
tide, was in time uniTsraally acknowledged, and in time they 
came to be used in voyages across the ocean. 

438. During this period, considerable efforts were made for 
the more general ednoation of the people. Stmday-schools, 
first Bu^ested by Mr Baikes of Gloucester, oveiBpread the 
whole country, and proved the means of inatnicting many 
children who otherwise would have remained altogether 
ignorant. A plan of teaching children in large numbers, by 
employing the best pupils as monitors or assistants, was 
originated by Dr Bell of Madras, and widely employed; and 
two great societies were formed iii England for the purpose 
of eetabliahing and supporting schools in the districts where 
they were most needed. This period also beheld Hie rise of 
various societies, whose object it was to send missionaries to 
convert the heathen in distant lands, and to disseminate Bibles 
both at home and abroad. Great efforts were at the same 
time made in Britain to put an end to slavery in the West 
Indian colonies. 

439. The latter part of the reign of Geo^ III was also 
distinguished by great improvements in the dress and social 
condition of the people. In the year 1760, cocked-hate, wigs, 
swords, and buckles, were generally worn, and all gentlemen 
used hair-powder. Between' the years 1790 and 1800, these 
and many other old fashions disappeared, and the more simple 
costume of the present day came into use. Speedy traveUing 
by stagcH^aches, and the rapid transmission of letters hf 
mail-carriages, became at the same time general in all. parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

440. At no period did a more brilliant class of literary 
men exist. Poetry assumed new and attractive forms in tiie 
works of Campbell, Moore, Soathey, Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Scott The novel or fictitious tale was advanced to a dignity 
it had never known before, in consequence of the production, 
by Sir Walter Scott, of a series of such compositions, in the 
lughest degree dramatic and entertaining. ' In the Ed^bm^ 
and Quarterly Reviews, periodical criticism acquired an 
importance it bad never before possessed. At the same tame, 
the more grave walks of divinity, history, and travels, wei« 
filled by a respectable body of writers. The name of Sir 
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Hnmpliry Da^y Btands pre-eminent in aoienoe, wHcli was 
ako cultivated mtli distinguished sueoesa by WollaBton, 
Leslie, Flayer, and Eobisoo. In philosophical literature, 
the names of Dugald Stewart and Homae Brown demand 
peculiar respect 

Bsign of Oeorgs IV-— Domestie Erents— Oommsidal 
Difficulties- 

441. At the time when Geoige IV. commenced his reign, 
the Manchester (tfair, and the recent proceedings of Bia 
ministry, had inspired a small band of desperate men with the 
design of assassinating the miniatera at a cabinet dinner, and 
■fterwards attempting to set themselves up as a provisional 
government On the 23d of February 1820, they were 
surprised by the police in their place of meetii^, and, after 
a desperate resistance, five were seized, among whom one 
Thiatlewood was the chief- These wretched men were tried 
fOr high treason, and executed. Ifearly about the same time, 
an attempt was made by the workmen in the west of Scotland 
to subvert the government ; and two men were executed. 

442. On the accession of the king, his consort's name had 
been omitted &om the liturgy- This and other indignities 
induced her to return fiom a voluntary exile in Italy (June 
1820), to the gieat embarrassment of the king and his 
minieters. Her Majesty, who had long been befriended by 
the Opposition, wae received by the people with the warmest 
expressions of sympathy. Her guilt, if any really attached to 
her, was overlooked on account of the greater licentiousness 
of life ascribed to her husband, and the persecutions which 
flhp had suffered for twenty-four years. The king, who had 
established a system of observation round Her Majeaty during 
her absence from the country, caused a bill of pains and 
penalties against her to be brought into the House of Lords, 
which thns became a court for her trial. The examination 
of witnesses occupied several weeks ; but no evidence of Her 
Majesty's criminality could soften the indignation with which 
the prosecution was regarded throughout the country, and 
the government was at last obliged to abandon it "When 
the king's coronation was eelehrsted (July 19, 1821), the 
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queen made an attempt to enter Westminatei Abbey, Tmt mA 
refused admittance by the military offioere who giiajded the 
doors. She died a few days afterwards, of an illness aggca- 
vated, if not caiiaed, by the .mortifications she had undeigons. 
413, Daring the month of August 1821, the king paid a 
visit to Ireland, where he was received with much cordiality 
by all classes of the people. In September, he paid a visit 
to the kingdom of Hanover. In August of the ensuing year, 
he completed this series of visits by a voyage to Scotland, 
where, owing to the novelty of the occasion, and the historical 
associations which it was the means of awakening, he troa 
also received with enthusiasm. During bis absence in 
Scotland, his leadii^ minister, the Maiqais of Londonderry 
(formerly Lord Castlere^h), put an end to Ms own life, in 
consequence of a morbid sense of the difficulty of his official 
position. His successor in the direction of Foreign AffiuiB 
was ld> George Canning, a statesman of more enlighteaeA 
and humane spirit than most of his colleagues, and, among 
other popular qnalities, possessing a rich and »iassi»iaj atyle 
of parliamentary eloquence. 

444. Hie two ensuing years were characterised by an ex^- 
ordinary activity in almost every department of trade and 
commerce. Mr Huskisson, an able commercial miniatec 
introduced by Mr Canning, originated several measures highly 
important ; especially the repeal of all duties on goods passing 
between Great Britain and Ireland — an altfetation in the duties 
affecting the silk manuiactore — ^the repeal of the combinatian 
laws, and of the law against the emigration of artisans ; while 
the executive formed commercial treaties, on the reciprocity 
system, with various countries of Europe, and by acknow- 
ledging the independence of the revolted Spanish colonies in 
America, drew them as additional customers into the Bntdsli 
market 

445. Capital now so far exceeded the ordinary means of 
its employment, that many joint-stock companies were formed, 
as a means of giving it a wider range than that to which it 
was usually limited. Some of these associations professed 
objects which wore by long-established usage the proper busi- 
ness of individuals alone, and others involved hazardous and 
visionary projects, which were to be carried into effect id 
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jemote countries. The depressed state of trade in 1821 and 
1822 had led to a dimioished importatioa and production of 
goods, and been succeeded hy an. advaace of prices in 1823. 
Xhe consequence was a sadden and unusually active demand, 
ftnd a powerful reaction of supply, wLjcli did not cease till 
production bad &i exceeded the bounds of modeiation. 
Through the fsicilities afforded by lai^ issuea of paper-money, 
the delusion was kept up longer than it would otherwise 
have been. The first symptom of something beiDg wrong, 
was the turning of the exchange against Engird. A diminu- 
tion of issues at the bank followed. Merchants began to 
feel a difficulty in answering pecuniary obligations. Then 
took place a run upon the luuiks, some of which, both in 
London and in the country, were obliged to stop payment. 
Between October 1825 and February 1826, fifty-nine com- 
missions of bankruptcy were issued against English country 
bonkfl, and four times the ntimbeE of private compositions 
are aaid to have taken place during the same period. While 
the merchant and manufacturer were without credit, the 
operatives were without employment, and distress reached 
^inost every class of the community. Some liberal pecuniary 
measures on the part of the Bank of England, helped in a 
short time, rather by inspiring confidence than by actnal dis- 
bursement of money, to restore the commerce of the country 
to ft healthy state. _^_^„^.^ 

She WelliBston AdminiBtiatlon— Test and Oorporfttfos 
Acts— Oatholic Emancipation. 

446. IiT the spring of 1827, the illness of Lord Liverpool, 
followed soon after by his death, opened the way for Mr 
Canning's promotion to the first place in the administration ; 
on which occasion, for various reasons of a personal as well 
aa of a political character, the more uncompromising class of 
Tories resigned their places, leaving the reins of government 
m the hands of a comparatively popular party. Mr Canning, 
however, sank under the new load imposed upon him, and 
died in the ensuing August. "Hia friend Lord Qoderich 
cuoceeded as premier; but resigned in January 1828, when 
the Duke of Wdlington was appointed in his place, with 
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Mr (aftenraids Sir) Babert Feel aa secretary for tbe home 
deputment. 

447. TliiB administiatioit was chiefly remarkable for two 
moaaoice, little expected from it, foi the remortd of religious 
dieabilitieB. By tbe enactments called the Test and Coipoza- 
tton Acts, passed ia tbe leign of Charles IL, all persons 
weie obliged to take the saciameut according to the rites 
of the Estahliabed Church, before sitting in parliament, oi 
assuming any of the higher public officoB, whether civil or 
military. This, which amonnted virtually to the exclneioa 
of Protestant dissenters from important official poeitions, 
was felt to be a seyere grievance, now that th^ numbers 
were lepidly mnltiplyiag, and many of them had attuned 
to great wealth and influenoa The obnoxious acts veire 
abolished in 1838, and the way was opened for a similar 
repeal of the laws which had been enacted against the 
Boman Catholics aiter the Bevolution of 1 688. The more 
severe of these (see 329, 330) had already been gradoally 
abolished, but disabilities similar to those that had afEected 
Protestant dissenters still remained ; and the impatience of 
the Cathohc population of Ireland under them was leooming 
eo great, that there appeared little hope of peace or public 
order till their demands were conceded. The celebrated 
Xianiel O'Connell was the leader of the agitation, vhich. 
became eo formidable, that Wellington and Peel gave 
way, though hitherto strenuously opposed to the least 
conceeeion in this quarter. The soiapUs of the sovereign 
also were overcome, and the emancipation of the Boman 
Catholics was recommended in the speecb iix>m the throne, 
and passed early in the session of 1829. The oonse- 
gaence was the breakai^ up of the great Toiy party, 
whose principles had been compromised by this act of 
their leading men; and it was about this time, and on 
this question, that those opposed to populu ooncessioDa 
> assumed the name of Conservatives. The king did not 
live to see the result of the measures which had been 
forced upon him. Ke died at Windsor on the S6th Jnns 
1830,- apparently little regretted, for some years he had 
seldom appeared to his subjects, even at the opening of 
padiament, but had passed a secluded life 3t Wlndsoi 
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in indulgences ill befitting his advanced years and exalted 



448, The foreign event most interesting to Britain in 
this leign, was the war in India with the Bunnese, who had 
made frequent encroachments on the British eettlements 
adjoining theii countiy. A small army was sent to invade 
them ; they were tot^y defeated after a severe struggle ; 
and when the British troope were within forty-five miles 
of their capital, a peace was concluded, by which Britain 
gained a considerable accession of territory beyond the 
Ganges. 

449. Dwnng the short .period of Mr Canning's adminis- 
tiation, Ei^land united with France and Bussia on behalf 
of the Greek nation, who implored their assistance against 
the oppression of the Turkish emperor. On this occasion, 
the Torkish fleet was attacked by the allied powers in the 
harbooT of Kavarino, and destroyed after a desperate eng^e- 
ment The independence of the Greeks was eventuaJly 



Beign of William IV.—PftrUameatarr, Uanieipal and 
other Beforma. 

450. Gbobge rV. was succeeded by his brother the Duka 
of Clarence, under the title of WililAH THB 
FouBTH. About a month after, a great ^^* ^' ■^^™- 
sensation was produced in Britadii by a revolution which 
took place in France, the main line of the Bourbon family 
being expelled, and the crown conferred npon Lotus- 
Philippe Duke of Orleans. By this evenf^ a new impulse 
was given to the leforming spirit in Britain, and the 
demand for an improvement in the parliamentaiy reptes^kta- 
tion became loud and generaL The consequence was the 
retirement of the Wetlrngton administration in 74'ovember, 
and the formation of e Whig cabinet, headed by Earl Gr^, 
which came into power upon an understanding that it was to 
introduce bills for parliamentary reform — that is, for making 
the House of Commons a iaii representation of the great body 
of the people, whereas the government and the ariatocracy 
had hitherto- enjoyed a powerful inflnence in the election am 
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nomination of its memben. In the coiuee of time, owing 
cMefly to the deTsIopment of manufacturing and comiuemal 
industry, many large towns had risen up, which, not being 
ancient boroughs, had no representativea in parliament On 
the other hand, many boroughs which were formerly pLices 
of importance, and stUl retained the piivilege of sending two 
members, were now towns only in name, and the pailia' 
mentary seats attacHed to them were disposed of by the lords 
of the soil It was deemed proper, tiierefore, that the tepie- 
sentation should be transferred from these rotten boroughe^ 
or pocket-boroughs, as they were called, to the lai^ towns ; 
and alao, that the franchise should be extended, so as to 
embrace the middle as well as the higher classes. These 
measures, tending as they did to abridge the power of the 
aristocracy, and increase that of the people, met with strong 
opposition from the Conservative p^ty. The conflict was 
watched with intense interest throughout the country. When 
the Eeform hills were defeated in the House of Commons, it 
was dissolved, in order that the opinion of the people might 
be expressed in a new election, which accordingly took pUce 
under circumstances of great excitement. The new House ct 
Commons at once passed the measures ; but they could not 
be carried through the Upper Hou.ie till the plan of creating 
new peers favourable to reform was proposed. The bills thus 
became law in the summer of 1832. 

451. During the few years which followed the passing of 
the Beform bills, the attention of parliament was chiefly 
occupied by a series of measures which a lai^e portion of tlu 
public deemed necessary for improving the institutionB of 
the country, and for other beneficial purposes. In 1833, a 
reform took place in the mode of electing the councils and 
magistracies of the Scottish boroughs. Instead of regulations 
which took their rise in an early age, and had been foufid 
productive of mismanagement, the parliamentary constitU' 
eucies were empowered, in all except a few cases, to choose 
the town-councillors, to whom then belonged the -duty of 
appointing the requisite number out of their own body to act 
as magistrates. In 1835, the English municipal corporations 
were reformed, upon a principle similar to that applied to 
Scotland, except that the rate-payers and freemen were 
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^tpointed to form the electoral bodies, and that the conncils 
ia most cases were to consist of a greater nomber of members. 
A modified reform of the same kind took place in Ireland, by 
virtus of an act passed in 1640. 

462. By these various reform bills, on which there haa 
been much difference of opinion, a very important change was 
effected in conslStutional arrangements. They may be said to 
.have tranaferred a considerable degree of power fix)m the 
ariatociacy to the middle classes, who have therenpon gained 
a widely-extended influence as respects legislation and the 
ordinary administration of afiairs. 

453. The laws for the support of the poor in England having 
long been a subject of general complaint, an act was passed 
in 1834 for amending them. One of the chief provisions of 
the new enactment established a government commission for 
Hie superintendence of the local boards of management, which 
had latterly been ill conducted, and were now proposed to be 
irformed. The able-bodied poor were also deprived of the 
right which had been conferred upon them at the end of the 
eighteenth century, to compel parishes to support them, either 
by employment at a certain rate, or by pecuniary aid to the 
same amouiit : they were now left no resource, iailing employ- 
men^ but that of entering poor-houses, where they were 
separated from their &milies. The contemplated results of 
this measure were a reduction of the enormous burden of the 
poor-rates, which had latterly exceeded seven millions armu- 
■'dly, and a check to the degradataou which indiscriminate 
support was found to produce in the character of the lahouring- 
cluses. Some years later, the system of poor-laws for 
Scotland and Ir^aud, was also amended ; but with leas satis- 
factory results. 

464. A highly-important measure, in a moral point of 
view, was the abolition of slavery in the colonies, the sum 
of twenty millions being paid to the owners of the negroes, 
as a compensation for resigning a right of property which 
had long been a disgrace to humanity. By this act, eight 
hundred thousand slaves were (August 1, 1834) placed in 
the condition of freemen, but subject to an apprenticeship to 
their masters for a few years. This apprenticeship was to 
oaase, jiartly on the 1st of Ai^st 183^ and partly on thu 
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same day in 1810 ; but a clamour having 1)een raised against 
tlie dtuation of the apprenticeship, its period was subsequently 
shottened, and the negroes became univeisally free on tb9 
let of August 1838. 

455. On the renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company, the goyemment deprived it of its exclusive mercan- 
tile privileges, and extended to tlie community at laige the 
right of trading with China. The andeat policy of not allovr- 
ing Europeans to settle in Hindustan was also departed from, 
under some restrictions of inferior importance. Several 
measorea of reform, equally advantageous to the public, were 
effected in the administration of the law, and in the privileges 
held by the bank of England. 

456. During the some session, the ministry were opposed 
in endeavouring to carry tbrough parliament a bill to enabl» 
them to take coercive measures for restraining turbulence 
in Ireland J and Earl Grey, who had now passed his seven- 
tieth year, retired into private life at this juncture. He 
was succeeded by Viscount Melbourne, who, except during 
a brief period of four months, continued in office till 1841. 
The Melbourne administration succeeded in passing the 
Irish Coercion Bill; also, an act for oonmidting tithos in 
England into a corn-rent, payable in money; another for 
legalising marriages performed by dissenting ministers ; and 
another for a general registration of births, deaths, and ' 
marriages. 

457. Althongh the railway system practically commenced 
daring the reign of George IV., its dafelopment belongs more 
properly to that of William IV. During the seven years of 
William's reign (1830 to 1837) there were 139 acts of parlia- 
ment passed concerning srailwajs. Previous to 1840 there 
were 3000 miles of railway sanctioned. By the year 184& 
there bad been passed 802 acts relating to 8644 miles of 
railway in the United Kingdom. The years 1847-8-9 added 
302 to the number of acta, and about 2000 miles to the 
length of railway sanctioned. Every subsequent year added 
to the number of acts and the length of line sanctioned; 
though many of the sanctioned lines were abandoned, owing 
chiefly to financial dif&culties. The railways open for traffic 
in the ITnited Kingdom in 1864 were about 13,000 milee in 
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length, constructed at a cost exceeding ;£400, 000,000, or aboab 
^634,000 per mila The receipts were about £35,000,000 per 
Hnntim, of whioh a trifle more than one-foiirth, or iEl 0,000,000, 
was net profit, available for iatereat and dividend. There were 
nearly 7000 locomotiveB, drawing considerably more than 
200,000 passei^eEand goods carriages of various descriptions. 
The passengers made more than 200,000,000 joai-aeya in a 
year; and as these Journeys were found to be about 12 miles 
long on an average, they give the prodigionB aggregate of 
2,400,000,000 miles of lailway travelling in our small island 
Hmnally. The railvays carry nearly 100,000,000 tons of 
goods and minerals annually, in addition to the passengers, 
and in addition also to 13,000,000 head of Hve-stoofc. 

468. From this time, there was a marked diminution in 
the zeal which had foi some years been manifested for- 
ehanges in the national institutions. Early in 1837, the 
ministry t^ain introduced into the House of Commons a 
bill for settling the Irish tithe question ; but before this or 
any other measure of importance had been carried, the king 
died (June 20) in the seventy-third year of hie age, and 
aeven^ of his reign. The deceased monarch is allowed to 
have been a conscientious and amiable man, of on amiable 
domestic disposition, not remarkable for ability, but at the 
same time iree from gross faults. Ee was succeeded by his 
niece, the Princess Yiotobia, only child of the late Xioke 
<^ Kant, fonrth son of Geoige III. 



Belgn of Qnoen Victoria. 

469. QuEHtr Viotokia began to reign June 20, 1837, 
having just completed her eighteenth year; was crowned on 
the 28th of June in the following year ; and was married to 
hei cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, February 10, 
1840. From this union sprung a numerous family, giving 
, new security to the continuance of the present dynasty. 
In 1843, the Queen paid a visit, entirely divested of state 
formalities, to the royal &mily of Frfmce; and shortly 
after mide another to her uncle, the king of the Belgians. 
Id 1849, besides making the tour of the English midUnd 
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counties, the royal pair visited the iamily of Ptiuce Alhert 
at Saxe-Oobur^; receivlBg the attentions of the Taiious 
German powers that lay on theii outward and homewaid 
Touta Hei Majesty received in return the friendly visits 
of Bbveral crowned heads, among 'whom were the king 
of the French, Zieopold of Belgium, the king of Saxony, 
and the emperor of Busaia. Such interchaugea of atten- 
tions are not without their importance; at all events, 
they are characteristic of a new era in the history of 
Europe. Her Majesty also introduced the novelty of . 
travdling through her own dominiona in a manner and to 
an extent quite unprecedented in the annals of English 
history; committing herself and family to the railways of 
the country, without state formalities or militery eiscort, 
spending some weeks every autumn in the north of Scotland, 
and visiting the laige manufacturing and commercial towns 
Ijiroughout the kingdom. 

460. The year 1839 was disturbed by the agitations of the 
Chartists — a political body, deriving their name from a so- 
called Charter of liberties which they deemed necessary to tho 
well-being of the community. The points for which they 
proposed chic£y to contend were : that suf&age should bo 
universal — that is, that every grown person, whatever his 
social position, should have a voice in the election of 
representatives ; that these elections should he annual, and 
by ballot ; that every man, vithout regard to the extent of 
his property, should be eligible to sit in parliament ; and 
that he should be paid a suitable auqi while thus engaged in 
the service of his country. 

461. The Whig ministry and measures, which had for 
some time been losing popular favour, were set aside by ft 
vote of 'no confidence' in the summer of 1841 ; a dissolu- 
tion of parhament was the consequence ; and after the new 
elections, the Opposition was found to be so far in the 

. ascendency, that Yiscount Melbourne tendered his resignation, 
and retired from public life, leaving Sir Eoheit Peel at the 
helm of affairs. 

462. The year 1843 witnessed the progress and decline 
of an agitation in Ireland for a repeal of the Union between 
that kingdom and Great Britain. Monstei meetings vera 
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Md in various parts of the country ; but the govemment at 
lei^th inteifered to prevent them, and commenced a prosecu- 
tioa against Mr O'Gonnell and £ye of his coadjutois. They 
were coudenmed to two years' imprisonment ; but the judg- 
ment was set aside by the Hoose of Lords oua technical point 
of law, O'Connell, conaideiably broken down in health and 
spirits, withdrew to the continent, where he died shortly 
aiteFwarda 

. 463. South Wales was about the same time the scene 
of alarming riots and incendiaiy fires, raised by persons 
dieased in smock-frocks, and assuming the name of 
' Behecca and hei Dai^hters.' The principal objects of theii 
vengeance were the toU-bars, nearly eveiy one of which waa 
levelled wiih the ground. This disturbance also died away. 

i64. The same year (1S43) was memorable in the rehgious 
history of Scotland. Lay-patronage had long been the vexed 
question of its national church, and had occasioned several 
considerable secessions &om it. In 1834, the Gener^ 
Assembly had passed a law, called the Veto Act, for modify- 
ing this patronage ; but in the attempt to carry it out, they 
were thwarted by the patrons appealing to the civil courts, 
and finding law on their side. tJnder these circumstances, 
above 400 ministers solemnly and simultaneonsly left the 
Established Church, taking with them a large proportion of 
the people, and formed a separata body, known as the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

465. About the same time arose a party in the Choich 
of England, called Fnseyites — from Dr Pusey, one of their 
leaders — or Tractarians, from their adherence to the doctrines 
of a series of tracts emanatii^ from Oxford. Without 
making any open rupture, they have considerably divided 
the feelings of the Anglican Chnrch, by endeavouring 
to restore ceremonials which they allege belonged to it 
before the corruptions of the middle ages. The religious 
jealousies which have thus arisen in each of the great 
divisions of the TInited Kingdom, have proved insuper- 
able obstacles to the introduction of a system of nataonal 
education. 
' 466. Au important alteration was made in the monetary 
BjBtem of the country by a law which restrained banks &oin 
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iiwning more notee than they had gold to pay on demand 
The people wete thua rendered compaiatively eecore fiom tba 
oalamities which, had often hitherto oooaned from the failuxe 
of baiiking-honses daiisg a panic 

467. Bnt the abolition of the Ccan-laws yras the most 
important raeaeaie of the Feel administration, and, like the 
Emancipation Act of 1829, it was one quite opposed to tbe 
political principles of which Sir Eobert was considered the 
leading representative. The Corn-laws bad provided, that the 
daty on im.poTted grain should be on a sliding Bcale, accord- 
ing to the necessity for it aa indicated by the markefr-price 
of wheat in this cotmtty; that is, whenever home-giown 
wheat was so scarce as to command a high price, the importa- 
tion should be encouraged by the duty being partly or wholly 
removed ; vhUe, on the other hand, the .agriculturaliatB of 
onr own country should not be diacooisged by the free intro- 
duction of foreign wheat at lower prices i^iait it was poaaible 
for them to compete with. It was now proposed (1846) by 
Sir Eobert Peel, that the duty should be a fixed one, and sc 
low as to encourage importation, and thus secure a constant 
supply at a moderate price. The measure, calculated as it 
was to make bread cheap and plentiful for the time to come, 
was received as a precious boon by the massee of the people, 
but with such severe disappiobation by Sir Bobert'a political 
supporters, that he resigned his office a few days ai'ter the 
passing of the bill- Ha was succeeded by Lord John Bussell, 
to whom was assigned the task of carrying ont still further 
the principles of free-trade. 

468. The general tendency of the measures which occupied 
the legislature for some years after this period, was the 
removal of restricticms on trade and manufactures. Direct 
taxes on property and income were to some extent substituted 
tea indirect ones on articles of consumption. 

iQ9. The year 1845 waa remarkable for the projection of 
numerous railways, and a wild spirit of speculation in these 
schemes. So much money was sunk in prosecuting them, 
that there waa not enou^ to carry on the ordinary business 
of the country. Many great merchants and manufactoren 
became bankrupt, thousands of clerks and workmen were 
thrown oat of employment, and ereiy departmei^. of trads 
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^offered depression in consequence of the scarcity of money. 
Meonwliile, thoogbi certainly at a great sacrifice, the railway 
system made immense progress, and began to overspread aU 
parts of the conntry. In connection vitb it, the wonderfnl 
opeistionB of the electric telegraph weie bronght into nse ; 
and now, after a few years, a Bystem of communication by the 
electric-telegraph apparatus is established on the most import- 
ant zontee thronghont Great Britain, and to the continent by 
mbmaiine conductors. This, vith the vast spread of com- 
mnnication 1^ raUways, forms the most interesting featoie of 
recent times. 

470. In 1848, in consequence of the impulse given by the 
revolution in !EWice, the peace of Europe was for a time 
disturbed by attempts to establish more liberal forms of 
government. Xhere were some outbreaks in both Great Britain 
and Ireland; bat, happily, th^ good sense of the people 
preserved the United Kingdom fcom any serious disorders, 
and at no time was the Queen more securely £xed in the 
affection and loyalty of her subjects. 

471. The event most to be deplored about this period, vras 
the occnirence of the potato disease in Ireland, followed by 
a liunine in that country, during which great distress vras 
experienced. This calamity was assuaged as fiir as possible 
by the importation and distribution of food, at the expense 
of pnUic and private benevolence. In consequence of their 
anfTeringa &om the famine, and new arrangements which 
ensued respecting lajid, great nombere of the Irish emigrated 
to America, and the population of Ireland was greatly 
diminished. 

472. Since 1848, the condition of ttie TTnited Kingdom 
has been generally prosperous. Agricultore has steadily 
advanced by the extended use of more scientific methods of 
draining and manuring ; machinery of every description has 
be«fn greatly improved, and its application carried iirto almost 
every known process. 

473. The period now under review is remarkable for Uie 
great efforts which, were made to diffuse - knowledge more 
generally amongst the people. Afeetianie/ InstUutioia were 
formed in most of the larger towns, for the instmction of that 
(Jsss of the community in mechanical and natural 8 
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Various periodical worka of a cheap nature neie com- 
meuced, for the purpose of commtmicating science and other 
blanches of knowledge, in such forms as to be intelligible to 
the less-educated classes. At the same time, conaideiahle 
efforts weie made by means of ordinary schools, achoob of 
design, and philoBophical associations, to extend still forther 
the benefits of education. Important progress was'also made 
in the matter of public health ; the erection of baths, Qte 
laying out of parka for recreation, the enforcement of better 
sewerage, the prohibition of underground dwellings, and tbs 
dissemination of sounder views as to cleanliness and ventila- 
tion, being features peculiar to the period. Great improvement 
was effected in prison-discipline by the erection of more 
appropriate jails, and a careful classification and treatment of 
criminals ; while, with a view to lessen juvenile depravi^. 
Industrial Schools for the reclaiming of poor children weis 
established in several of the more popnlous towns. 



Otdonlal and Foreign Events. 

47i. TSE first year of Queen Victoria's leign was disturbed 
by the breaking out of a rebellion in Canada, in consequence 
of various and ill-defined political grievancos. llioi^h 
supported by sympathising adventurers from the United 
States, it was soon suppressed, and legislative measures were 
taken to prevent its tecnrrenoa The provinces hitherto 
called Upper and Lower Canada were nnited under one 
legislative body, and everything Vas done to allay the conflW 
of races that had hitherto distracted the colony, and to gira 
unity to the purposes and actions of the people, who hitherto 
had formed many different parties, pursuing various and often 
opposite political ends. A treaty with the United States, by 
which the boundary between theii territories and ours in the 
Oregon Country, west of the Eooky Mountains, was definitoly 
agreed on (1846), tended much to settle the state of our 
American colonies. 

476. The British merchants residing in China for the p^ 
■ecntion of the tea-trade, had for several years been sn^Kl 
to annoyances and grievances more or less aeiions, which tits 
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CliineBC government refused to redress. MAtteia were bronght 
to a crisis in 1840 : war was declared ; and a fleet was sent 
out with Sit Henry Pottinger as plenipotentiary, A conflict 
ensned, in which the English were completely Tictorioxis : 
China was coinpelled, 29th Angnst 1842, to sign a treaty at 
Nanking, by which the porta of Amoy, Foo-chow, Hing-po, 
Shang-hae,and Canton, were thrown open to foreign commerce; 
to pay a luge snm of money towards the eixpenaes of the war; 
and to cede the small island of Hong-kong (' sweet waters ') 
to the British. 

476, Great Britain, in common with other European 
powers, was called on to interfere between the Ottoman Porta 
and Mahomet Ali, his pacha in. Egypt, who had not only 
assumed an independent sovereignty there, but was pro- 
ceeding to strip the emperor of his Asiatic dominions. 'Wlien 
differences wore arranged, Mahomet Ali was allowed to retain 
his position in Egypt, but was obliged to evacuate Syria. 

477, An unnecessary aggression upon Affghanistan was 
followed by a disastrous defeat of onr troops, and their snbse- 
qnent withdrawal from that coimtiy ; but an extension of 
British rule took place in India by the annexation of the 
Punjab, after several severe battles with the SikhB. 

478. The year 1848, as stated above, was characterised by 
political convnlsions on the continent of Europe. On the 
2itix February, a revolution commenced in France, by a 
general rising of the people against their sovereign Louis- 
Philippe. He fled from the storm which was gathering round 
him, and took refuge in En^and, The people declared 
France a Bepnblic, and eagerly proceeded to demolish all 
traces of monarchi«>l government, with singular forbearance, 
however, towards the Uves of individuals. The shock spread 
throughout Prussia, Auatna, Italy ; and indeed in almost 
every state of Europe there was a momentary struggle 
for constitutional government and popular freedom, A 
speedy reaction, however, rendered the monarchs of these 
States more absolute than ever. After some disturbances, 
not quelled without bloodshed, the French nation elected 
Louis Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, president 
of their Kepublic, and tranquillity was in a great measure 
testoied. On the 21st and 22d of Novembei 1862, the 
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pieaidont was elected emperor b; nearly eight millkin vt^ea, 
■and took tlie title of 'Napoleoii IIL, Empeior of the Fnoeh.' 



The Oroat ExUUtlon. 

479. It waa at the favomable period, vhen contiiieatal 
-afbirs had settled dovn aftei the convolsioiia of 1848, and 
our own country had eqjoyed some yeais of peace and pros- 
perity, that the prince-consoit of Great Britain deemed the 
time was come when all the nations of the world m^t be 
invited to bring together and compare the products of their 
Taricnu gEmioB and indostiy. An immense etmctuie of glass 
firamed in iron was erected in London, and hither, front 
almost every country and ciime in the world, the choicest 
prodactions of human industry were brought Her M^eaty 
M- 1 1 Ri ('po^^ the !Kihibition in person, and con- 
May 1, 1851. tinued conatantiy to visit it It remained 
open foi foni months, during which time the dally attendance 
averaged above 43,000. Great Britain thus appeared in the 
enviable position of the centre of the arts of peace and 
indnstty for the whole worid. 

480. His wonderful stmcture waa purchased by a joint- 
stock company for re-erection, and the materials were lemoved 
to Sydenham, where a new site had been found. The new 
bnilt^g, much more elegant in form than the first, nay be 
regarded as the greatest artificial wonder of the w(}rid. It 
fonus a vast conservatory, in which, by simple means, the 
most diversified climates are obtained in varioos parts, and the 
characteristic vegetation of the difibient quaiteis of tina globe 
is falJy represented. Among the foli^e are interspersed 
casts of the most noted groups and statues of the world. 
Several quadrangles are devoted to the illusttstion of the 
successive periods of architecture and decorative art, and of 
national manners. With a series of ornamental and aichi- 
tectoral casta, were combined all such memorials of extinot 
or dormant processes of ari), as may he presumed likely to 
afford illustrations of the past and hints for the future. lArge , 
spaces were left for the general purposes of eshibition. Th« 
grounds around the building — upwards of 250 ft 
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kid out as a park and pleasurd-groimds, with fountains and 
otkei BumptuoaB embellishmenta. They contaia geological 
illostrations, arranged not aa mere collectiona, bat so aa to 
display the order, construction, and . connection of the 
Tarious strata, and their contuned fossils, the appearance of 
the countiy lying over each, &c. 



War with SoasU- 

481. After a peace of forty years, En^and became again 
involved in a European war. £uasia had long had an eye 
apon Constantinople and the Euiopean poaaesdona of tike 
Saltan, and had contrived in various treaties to lay the found- 
ation of a claim to something like a protectorate of the 
Chiiatiau population of Turkey, who belong almost exclusively 
to the Greek Church, of which the Czar is the head. Takii^ 
advantage of the weakness of Turkey, the Emperor Kicbolas 
began earlyin 1853 to urge this claim in a form which it was 
impossible for Turkey to admit without ceasing to be an 
independent state. The other great powers of Europe inter- 
fered as mediators, but in vain. In the meantime, a Busaian 
army had taken poeseasioa of Moldavia and Wollat^iia. After 
nearly a year of fruitless diplomacy, negotiations were 
broken oS, and Ei^land and France resolved to support the 
cause of justice by aimed intervention. War was officially 
declared against the Emperor of Buseia on the 27th of 
March 1864. 

482. Though the immediate occasion of the war was 
thus a chivalroDa resolve to support right against mi^t, 
there was another feeling mixed up with it. The att^y 
and stealthy encroachment of the Bussian frontier in all 
directions had long excited uneasiness in observant men. 
These aggressions on the territories of her neighbours were 
almost always made on the plea of protecting discontented 
subjects against their legitimate sovereign. Such was tha 
case with regard to Geoigia, the Crimea, and the TJkraina 
When the old pretest, then, was again heard, it became 
natural to ask-r- Where is this to stopt Is it prud^t 
in those nations who, fiom theii position, ue safe in tha 
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meantime, to stand fay and see tfae others swallowed np one 
after another, and not rather make common cause, while 
power is left to reaiBt t This feeling was no longer 
confined to politicians, whose special hnsinenB it ia to take 
care of the balance of power, bat had become popn^r 
among the nations of the West. Perhaps nothing ehoit 
of this energetic instinct of self-preservation conld havo 
succeeded in soothing down the ancient jealousies sad 
enmities of Et^land and France, and made their co-operation 
possible. 

4S3. The war thns undertaken lasted for two years. At 
first the two Western Powers stood aloue in their support 
of Turkey; but in the beginning of 1865 Sardinia boldly 
joined the alliance, and ewit an army to the seat of war. 
The other powers remained neutral thronghout the contest 
The chief scenes of operation wer« the Black Sea and its 
vicinity, and the Baltic Early in the Sprii^ of 1854, a 
powerful English and French fleet appeared in the Onlf 
of Finland; but the Enssian fleet declined the combat, 
and kept safe behind the granite fortresses of Gronstadt 
and Sveaborg, which, owing to shallow water and intricate 
navigation, were unassailable by the latge vessels composing 
the Allied fleets. The only thing of importance effected, 
besides imprisonii^ the enemy's navy and ruining hia 
, commerce, was the destruction of the fortress of BomarsaDd 
and the capture of the Aland Islands on which it was 
situated The second Baltic campaign, in 1855, was a 
repetition of the first ; Sveaborg -was bombarded, and 
partially destroyed ; but again the want of gun-boats cMi- 
lined the real services of the fleet to a strict blockade of'the 
BuBsian coasts. 

484. In the Black Sea the Russian fleet followed the 
same tactics as in the Baltic, and took refuge in the fortified 
harbour of Ssbastopol, sinking vessels across the entrance 
to keep out the enemy. On l^d, the Turkish forces under 
Omer Pacha sustained, during the winter of 1853-4, a heroio 
contest on the Danube against the invading Russians. 
The French and English troops sent to the aid of the Porte 
were at first landed in European Turkey, chiefly at Tanut 
(April tmd May). But the valiant defence of Silistria by 
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tbo Turks themselves tendered their advance in that 
direction imnecessary ; after using every effort for six weeks, 
the Buseians vere obl^ed to retire liafQed from before the 
^ce, and commenced their retreat (June). After considerable 
inaction at Yama, during which, the Allied forces suffered 
great loss from cholera, it was resolved to cany the war into 
lie Crimea ; and on the 14th September an army of 25,000 
£n^lish under Lord Baglan, and ahont as many !E^nch under 
Marshal St Amaud, togetiier with 8000 Turks, landed on 
the west coast, thirty miles north of Sebastopol On 
tlie SUth tJiey attacked and completely defeated a Bussian 
anny strongly posted on the river Alma; then taking up 
a position to the south of Sebastopol, they commenced, 
the aeige of that vast fortress. During the ensuing winter, 
the Allied troops, especially the British, suffered incredible 
hardships, owing partly to deficient arrangements for pro- 
viding shelter and supplies. The Bussians made repeated 
attempts, with overwhelming masses of troops, to force the 
Allied position, which led to the sanguinary hattles of 
Balaklava (October 25) and Inkermann {^N'ovember 5). The 
chief, weight of these two assaalts fell on the British troops, 
and in both the enemy was repulsed with great loss. 
The prodigious extent and strength of the fortifications, 
together with the skilful and obstinate defence of the 
enemy, protracted the siege for nearly a year, and rendered 
it the greatest on record. Meanwhile (March 1855), the 
Czar Nicholas, whose pride and ambition were the cause of 
the contest, sunk under the effect of the enormous labours 
and anxiet^ which it had imposed upon him. Under his 
aaa and snccessor, Alexander 11., Eussia continued to sustain 
an unexampled drainage upon her population and resources. 
At last, after a terrific cannonade continued for three days, 
the French carried the key of Sebastopol by assault, and tho 
south side of the city fell into the hands of the Allies 
(September 8, 1855). This formed the great event of the 
second year of the war — the operations in Asia and elsewhere 
being only subsidiary. 

485. During winter both parties in the Crimea seemed 
inclined merely to maintain their actual position and pi»- 
PfVQ for a renewed etni^le in spring. Austria then cama 
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forwaid aa mediator, and propoeed tenna of acconunodatioa 
betveea the belligeienta. The resnlt was a Cosferaace which 
met at Faiia (Much 1856), and, in a few weeks, oonoladed a 
treaty of peace. 

486. Though the ternu of the treaty, which gnaianteed the 
independence of Tuikej and atipolated that Bnssia ahonld 
maintMn no naval force in the Black Sea, were held by diplo- 
matu^ to have aecuied the legitimate objects of the war, yet 
the popular feelii^ in Britain with tegaid to the peace was 
lather one of disappointment. The military aathoiitiee had - 
been unprepared foi the war, the disposable foice being smaQ 
and the arrangements defective; and although the peiaooal 
biavery of ofGceis and men' had nevei ehone more conepicu' 
ously, there had been evident blundering at the outset, and 
the military reputation of the country was felt to have 
suffered. At the beginning of 1856, it was known that 
Great Britain was ready to renew the war with both army and 
navy in a state of strength and efficiency for beyond what 
she had ever possessed. The con£denoe thus inspiied, and 
the natural desire to see the warlike prestige of the nation 
re-established, had perhaps some slure in producing t^t 
feeling of indifference with which the announcement of peace 
was generally received. 



War with China. 

487. Taa commercial intercourse with China, aecnred bj 
the treaty of Ifankii^, was interrapted in October 1856, by 
the seizure by the Chinese authorities at Canton of a Teasel 
and cieiv entitled to British protection. The requisite 
apology for the insult offered to the British flag being refused, 
the Canton forts were taken on the 26th of the same month, 
and the Bogue forts in the succeeding month ; but nothing 
decisive took place until the December of the following year, 
when Canton was stormed by the allied forces of Inland 
and France. In May 1858, the forts at the mouth of the 
Paiho were captured ; and on the 26th of June, the Chinese 
had to consent to the signature of a treaty at Tien-tain, among 
the most important of the stipulations of which weic^ that the 
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QaeeQ of Great Britain miglit appoint diplomatie agenta to 
nsido at the ccnrt of Fekin; Uiat the Chriatian teligion 
siioald enjoy the ptotection of the Chinese aathoritieB j that 
British subjects ^ould be pennitted, tinder passports from 
theii consols, to travel in all parts of tiie interior of 
China; that British ships should be allowed to navigate 
the Yang-tae ; the port of Chin-keang to be opened vithjn a 
year after the Bignaturo of the treaty. Sereial cities and 
ports, additional to those opened up by the treaty of 1842, 
were also to be accessible to British eabjects. Tba treaty 
also provided for the settlement of transit-dues, which had 
loi^ been a vexed question; and, by a separate clause, the 
ChinesB bound themselves to pay a million and a quarter 
sterling — part as indemnity for losses sustained by British 
subjects at Canton, and part towards the expenses of the war. 
With characteristic bad faith, however, the Chinese, with a 
force concealed in the Taka fiiirts, unexpectedly attacked and 
r^nlsed (June 1859) the expedition forming the escort of 
QiB British and French ambassadors, who were on their way 
to F^in, to ratify with the emperor the treaty of the previous 
year. This, of course, necessitated another war with China. 
The Taku forts were captured, August 21, 1860, and the ' 
allied troops pushed on ^pidly to Tiea-tein, and from thence, 
as they met with no effectual opposition, to the capital itself 
which surrendered without a blow on tiie 13th of October, 
the emperor haidng previously fled into Tartaiy, In retalia- 
tion for a base violation of a flag of tmce by the Tartar 
general, and for the bmtal murder of some of the prisoners, 
the emperor's summer palace was sacked and razed to the 
gronnd. The spoil it yielded was immense. His Chinese 
aothoritiee, now that the Allies had obtained possession of 
their capital, readily consented to sign a convention, recog- 
nising fdl the stipulations in the treaty of Tien-tain, and 
providing ioc their immediate operation, expressing regret for 
the aMmx of the Taku forts, agreeing to pay an indemnity to 
the iamilies of the murdered men and others, and ceding 
Gowloon to the British crown. 

488. Eariy in the spring of 1867, the war with China, 
which was disapproved of by a m^ority of the House of 
Coaunons, led to a dissolution of pariiament, and the resi^ 
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of the general eleotion was to Becnre a consideraUe ntitnber 
of newmemfaera in favour of the ministei (Lord PalmeTatoii)'s 
policy. Among the most important domestic measures 
engaging the attention of parliament, was one to establish 
a judicial procedure for divorce in England, where hitherto 
the marriage-tie conld not be dissolved except by a special 
act of parliament in each case. This year witnessed also s 
great monetary panic, not only in Britain but in America. 
Copartneries oarryii^ on gigantic operations on no better 
foundation than accommodation bills, tumbled down one after 
another, involving in their ruin many honest traders and not 
a few banks. Among the most notorious of the latter for 
the reckless support it lent to firms operating entirely on the 
dishonest system of accoiomodation bills, was the Weetem 
Bank of Scotland, the downfall of which occasioned the 
poverty of many families previonaly in the enjoyment of 
a competency. Tbe sudden demand for gold caused by 
these failures, led (N'ovember 12) to the suspension of the 
act limiting the issue of Bank of England notes. This 
tended to relieve the pressure and restore confi.dence in 
monetary transactions. A magnificent Fine-Arts Exhibi- 
tion, into which were collected all the art-treasuies of the 
United Kingdom, was opened at Manchester durit^ the 
Bummer, and attracted large crowds of visitors; and R 
Social Science Congress was formed for the purpose of dia- 
cussing all matters relative to the social condition of the 
people. Bat the great event of the year which overshadowed 
aU others, domestic and foreign, was the breaking out of the 
Indian Mutiny at Meerut, in May (see par. 566). 

489. Among the most important events of 1858, was tho 
marrit^e of the Princess-royal with Prince Frederick- 
William of Prussia. An attempt by Orsini on the life of 
the emperor of the French in January, led to the intro- 
duction of a Conspiracy Bill into the Honse of Commons in 
February, the object of which was to make conspiracy to 
commit murder a felony, punishable with five years' transport- 
ation, or three years' imprisonment This being generally 
regarded as a concession to menaces on the part of France, 
an amendment on the bill was carried by a minority, and Lord 
Falmerston intimated his resignation on the 22d Febmaiy, 
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wh«n Lord Derby was called upon to form an administration. 
A bill for the abolition of the property qualification for 
members of parliament was passed ; and a resolution admitting 
Jews to parliament, a matter which, had long formed a subject 
of discussion, was carried. An agitation for further reform 
in the Hoose of Commons was commenced. The Queen 
honoured the opening of the magnificent docks of Cherbourg 
with her presence, notwithstanding that these works were 
regarded as menacing to England ; a treaty with Japan, 
removing many commercial disabilities to which oui countiy- 
men had previously been subjected, was concluded; and 
the Atlantic telegraph — one of the noblest achievements ■ 
of science which the world ever witnessed — ^was successfully 
Iiud; hut, unfortunately, after messages had been trans- 
mitted through the ocean for several days, communication 
suddenly stopped, and no efforts afterwards made succeeded 
in renewing it. 

490. The subject which engaged most attention in 1859, 
was a war in Italy, in which the French Emperor was 
engaged as a principal party. The result of a short 
campaign was the complete buniiliation of Austria, and the 
transference of a large part of Lombardy, of Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, to the rule of the king of Sardinia. A 
strong desire having taken possession of the Italians, that 
their country shonld form one state, under a constitutional 
monarch, the noted guerilla warrior, Joseph Garibaldi, 
landed in Sicily in May 1860, with about a thousand men, 
and very i^uickly bansfeixed that island and the provinces 
of Ifaples to the same mle, and in February 1861 the 
Bourbon sovereign was forced to abandon his last stroi^old 
at Gaeta to Fiedmontese troops, himself taking refuge in 
Borne. At 'the same time, the States of the Church went 
through a similar change, the pope being only enabled to 
retain Borne itself throi^h the protection of a French army. 
Though in no way implicated in either war, England gave 
her sympathies to the Italians in their struggle for liberty. 
Material aid was liberally subscribed by private persons in 
this country to assist the heroic Garibaldi in his generous 
and hazardous enterprise ; and not a few adventurous young 
Ej^lUsIuaen and Scotchmen volunteered into his service. 
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At home, in 1869, tlie House of Commons vas occupied 
with the consideTation of pailiamentaiy reform, upon which 
question Lord Derby's goranimeiit was defeated early in the 
session. An appeal to the country &iled to secure a 
m^ority in fsrroiiT of the policy of the Eatl of Derby, -who 
aocoidingly resigned in Jnne, and Lord Falmerston was 
sigain called upon to diiect the affairs of state. The subject 
(rf reform was also taken up by his gOTemment in the session 
of 1860, but the pressure of other bnsinese, and a general 
pnblio apathy abont the matter, led to its further postpone- 
ment. The rejection by the Honse of Lords of a bill to 
abolish the duty on paper, which was carried through the 
House of Commons by Mr (Gladstone, seemed likely at one 
time to lead to a collision between the two Houses ; but the 
Commons ultimately contented themselves wtUi a protest 
gainst this unwonted stretch of authority on the part of 
the peers. A strike among the working-masonB in London, 
lasting for many weeks, and inflicting incalculable miseries 
on their families, was one of the most important social 
subjects requiring consideration during this period. But 
of home events, the most absorbii^ was the formation of 
Volunteer Corps throughout the country. The unsatisfe*;- 
tory character of continental politics generally, and what 
seemed the menacing pteparatioM of Prance in particnlar, 
led the public to encourage the project with a hearty 
unanimity seldom or never before witnessed; and ere 
many months had passed, it was calculated tJiat nearly 
100,000 persons had enrolled themselves as volunteers. 
TbM reviews by the Queen in the summer of nearly 20,000 
men in Hyde Park, London, and of more than that 
number in tiie Queen's Park, Edinbui^h, gave a stimulus 
to the movement ; and at the end of 1860, there existed a 
volunteer army of about 160,000 men, whose soldierly 
bearing and precision left no room for fear as to their 
efficiency in the field, should their ^pearauce there be 
required. 
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491. Thi close of 1860 and the Bpiing of 1861 witnessed 
in America the commencement of one of the most remark- 
able clTil wais by which a oonntry has ever been desolated. 
Britain, although refraining from taking part in the struggle, 
neTertheleas experienced sensibly its disaatroua effects. Por 
seveial years, great causes of dissension had existed betweea 
the northern ot free-labour, and the southern or slave states. 
At length, the election to the presidency of Abraham Lin- 
coho, a noted leader of Uie anti-elavery interest, caused th» 
soathem states to secede from the Union, and to establish 
a separate and independent republic. The initiative was 
taken on December 20, 1860, by South Carolina, whose 
example was soon followed by Missiesippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Ixjuisiana, Texas, North Carolina, Vii^ia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and parts of Kentucky and Missouri. 
These took as their designation the Confederate States, and 
elected as their president Jefferson Davis, Various nego- 
tiations took place with the viev of procuring an amicable 
adjustment of the matters in dispute, but they proved 
wholly inefEectnal, and the Korth at length proceeded to 
crush wil^ vigour what it regarded as an act of treason and 
rebellion. With varying success, the war was fiercely and 
recklessly prosecuted by botJx sides on a gigantic scale, leading 
to the loss of many hundred thousand men, the devastation 
of a great part of the country, and the accumulation of an 
immense debt. 

492. In consequence of England's neutrality, she incmred 
the intense ill-will of tiud Northern States. Towards the end 
of 1861, an incident occurred which brou^t the American 
govenunent to the verge of a war with Great Britain. Mr 
SlideU and Mr Mason, envoys from the Confederate States 
to Europe, having embarked as passengers on board the 
&itish mail-steamer Trent, plying from Yeia Cmz, Havannah, 
md St Thomas, were forcibly removed there&om by an 
aimed detachment, despatched for this purpose from the 
United States war-steamer San Jacinto, commanded by 
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Captain "Wilkes, la spite o£ tbe proteBtationa of the British 
Admiialty agent, Comnmndet 'Williama, who was in chaig* 
of tlie Tnaila on boaid the Trent, the two envoys, with that 
secretaries, were conveyed away by the Sati Jacinto, and 
imprisoned in Fort Warren, in Massachusetts. Immediate^ 
on receipt of Commander "Williams's commimication in 
England, an order was despatched to the British ministra at 
"Washington, to demand bom the United States goTemnient 
the re-delivery to British protection of the Confedeiat« coiUr 
miasioneis, along with a suitable apology for the violatiim 
of international law which had taken place, fortunately, 
the United States government had the good sense at oncft 
to accede to this representation ; the procedure of Captain 
"Wilkes was denounced as wholly unauthorised, and the font 
prisoners allowed to proceed to England. At last, this 
suicidal war was brought to a termination by the auirendei 
of the South, which, almost entirely cut off from supplies 
of every kind, was compiled, April 1865, to yield to th» 
overwhelming numheis brought against it by ttke Federals. 
The war hod scarcely been brought to an end, when an 
event occurred which filled the whole of the civilised world 
with sadness and horror. Lincoln, who bad been trium- 
phantly re-elected president, and who had won the respect 
of the nations for his kind-heartedness and great practical 
wisdom, was assassinated, April 14, 1865, in a tjteatre ia 
Washington, by Booth, an actor. This sad war bad at least 
one highly beneficial effect; it led to an act being passed, on 
December 18, 1865, abolishing slavery in all the states and 
territories of the union, thus bestowing liberty upon upwaids 
of three millious of human beings. 

493. In 1861, the whole British nation was thrown into 
mourning by the death, December 14, of the Queen's con- 
sort, Prince Albert, whose shining virtues and great abilities 
have since caused him to be spoken of as ' Albert the Good.' 
During the American War, the blockade of the ports of tlw 
South, which had hitherto furnished Britain with fiv&«ixUiS 
of her annual supply of cotton, almost totally annihilated 
for a time her cotton manu&ctures, and caused the utmost 
distress among the working-classes in the manu&cturing 
districts, liagt, subscriptions were raised throughout Uw 
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eoantr; for the relief of tlie distressed operatiToa, vho 1xire 
their eerere priTations wiUi great patience and self-controL 
In 1862, an Induetrial Exhibition was held in LoEdon, 
vhjch, howeTer, failed to attract the popular interest so 
atrongly asthatof 1851, 

494. In 1863, the Greeks, irho, for a considerable time 
prerionely, had been greatly dissatisfied with the condoct of 
theii goTemment, revolted against King Otho, who, with his 
consort, qnietly retired to his native Bavaria. A piorisionat 
government having been formed, the Greek nation, in July 
1863, elected as king Prince George of Denmark, on whose 
Bcceaaion the Ionian Isles, which, since the overthrow of 
the first French Empire, had been, under the protection of 
Britain, were ceded to Greece. The great domestic evrait 
of the year 1863 was the marriage, on the 10th March, of 
the Prince of Wales to the Frinceas Alexandra, daughter of 
the Danish Prince Christian of Gliicksburg. The issue of 
the marriage has been three sons and three daughters, the 
eldest, bom January 8, 1864, being named Prince Albert 
Victor. 

495. On the ISth Kovember 1863, the &ther of the 
Princess of Wales sacceeded, by the death of Frederick 
VIL, to the thiontf of Denmark, under the title of Christian 
IX. This event revived certain disputes with the Germanic 
Confederation, as represented mainly by Prussia and Austria, 
regatdii^; the sovereignty of the Duchies of Slesvig and 
Holstein. The result of these disputes was a war, commenced 
in the spring of 1864, between Denmark on the one side, 
and Austria and Pmssia on the other, which ended in a 
treaty signed at Vienna, October 30, by which Denmark 
agreed to resign the Duchies, Austria taking possession of 
Holstein, and Prussia of Slesvig. The two victors were not 
long in quarrelling over their iU-gotten prey. A dispute 
arose as to the final destination of the Duchies, and this 
was made a pretext for entering upon a short, but active 
and eventful war in June 1866 ; the real cjause of quarrel, 
however, is believed to have been a rivalry which had existed 
for a long time between Austria and Prussia for the leader- 
idiip of Germany. Bavaria, and a few others of the minor 
German states, raised armies in support of Austria. Prussia, 
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partly from the decisioit and piomptitade of her prime' 
minuter, Count van BismaKk, oue of the greatest statesmen 
of modem times, and partly from Iier boopa being aimed 
vitb s nev and highly eMcient weapon, the ' Doedl&^uii,' 
was Uuooghout victoriouB. An armiHtice was eigned July 
26 ; and by the treaty of Fntgne, 23d Angust 1866, Slesvig- 
Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, S'assau, Frankfort^ and a 
small part of Hesse-Dormstadt and of Bavaria, were incoiv 
porated with Prusaia, which has, along with all the other 
German States north of the Main, been formed into a new 
confederacy having a common parliament, under the title of 
the North Crerman Confederation. Meantime, Italy had 
taken advantage of Anatria's extremity to endeavonr to 'wreet 
Tenetia from the power of the latter, and although baffled 
in a military point of view, obtained the prize she sought 

496. One of the most important domeatio events of 1865, 
waa the death, October 18, of the veteran statesman and 
prime-minister. Lord Palmeiaton, who for more than half a 
centoiy had taken a most prominent part in the conduct of 
the JSritiah government. Ah parliament was dissolved thia 
year, on account of its having completed the legal term of 
seven years — an occurrence which luely happens—A geneisl 
election took place, and the new parliament met, February 
1, 1866, with Earl Eussell and Mr Gladstone at the head of 
the government. The Liberal ministry, shortly after parlia- 
ment met, brought forward a new Beform Bill, proposing 
to reduce the borough frmichiae to £5 ; but as in some points 
the bill did not meet with the entire approval of psrli^ent^ 
the ministry resigned in June, and was succeeded by a 
Conservative government, with Earl Derby and Mr Disraeli 
as leaders. The office of Foreign Minister was conferred 
upon Lord Stanley, an able statesman, eldest son of Eari. 
Derby. 

497. In 1866, after many previous failures, Britain and 
America were broi^ht within speaking distance, a submarine 
telegraph having been suooessfully laid by means of the 
gigantic Qrmt Eastern steam-ship. In this year the equa- 
nimity of Britain was somewhat disturbed by the appearance 
in Iidand of some reckless Irish adventurers from America, 
members of ivliat is called the Fenian Brotherhood, who 
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■flonght, by workiiig apoa their patriotie anaceptibilities, to 
Btir up WiB IriBh people to rebellion agaiBBt the Biitiali 
goveniment. ' A motley imdieciplined band of these Fenianfl ■ 
hod, in the sununer of this year, made themselves the 
hraghing-atock of the world by attempting to make a raid 
into Canada, which proved a miserable failure. By the- 
Bofipension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, and other 
vigorous measures, the risings were quickly suppressed, and 
pubLio tranquillity was to a great extent maintained. Thft- 
conspitatoTS, however, in 1867, made England itielf thft' 
ecene of their operations, and manned to keep np a feeling- 
of insecurity in the country by the perpetration of soma 
dastardly and daring deeds. Thdx latest outrage was the 
hlowii^ down, by means of gunpowder, of part of tbe wall 
of Clerkenwell prison in London, causing death or injury to 
a consideHil4e number of inoffensive people. 

498. The year 1867 was in many respects an eventful one 
both at home and abroad. The most important domestic 
event was the passing of a Beform Bill, brought forward by 
the Conservative government Besides reducing the fran- 
chise, it provided for a redistribution of seats, giving repre- 
sentatives to places hitherto unrepresented, and increasing 
the number of members in the case of certain cities and 
counties of very large population. These changes were 
]«ovided for by disfranchising four boroughs for 'corrupt 
practices;' while a number of others, whose population 
was under 10,000, were reduced to send one instead of 
two representatives to Parliament. It is said that the 
provisions of the new Eeform BiU have added upwards of 
half a million electors to the constituency of Great Britain. 

499. Through some mismanagement or neglect of the British 
government officials, a letter sent to the Queen by Theodore, 
king of Abyssinia, was in 1862 put aside unanswered, and 
he, taking offence at this slight put upon his dignity, 
imprisoned, in 1863, Her Mtyesty's consul and several other 
British subjects residing in his dominions. A reply was 
written in 1864, and sent to King Theodore, in charge of 
Mr Baesam, a native of Mosul, who did not get an audience 
of the king till 1866. The fact that Mi Bassam was a Turk 
enraged the king still more, and this British eavoj was 
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likewise thrown into prison. Tlieodore, after this, appears 
to have conducted himself like a madman, and treated these 
nnfortunate prisoners with the gieateat harshness, bo that 
th^ were fi^queiitly in diead of losing their lives. His 
own people he pat to death by hundreds at a time. The 
indignity offered to the British government in the person 
of it« reprosentatiye, Mr Kassam, was the means of causing 
mora energetic measures to be taken in order to bring 
Theodore to his senses, and free the captives. After aU 
attempts failed to induce Theodore to give them their 
liberty, a British army, under the command of General Sir 
Eobert Ifapier, landed in Abyssinia towards the end of 1867, 
and, after encountering many difficulties from the rugged 
nature of the country, arrived before Magdala, the stronghold 
■of Theodore, in which the captives were confined. Magdala 
was taken by storm on 13thAprill868, the prispnera having 
previously been given up to the British general. After the 
siege the dead body of Theodore was found on the field, thfi 
unhappy monarch having fallen by his own hand. For the 
.brilliant success of this expedition, Sir £. Kapier was raised 
to the peerage, with the title of Baron !Napier of Magdala. 
Simultaneously with the news of the fall of Magdala came 
intelligence &om Australia of the attempted assasBination of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the Queen's second son, then on a 
visit to the colony. The prince was shot at and severely 
wounded at a picnic held near Port Jackson, Ifew Sonth 
Wales, on the 12th March. The assassin, aa Irishmatt 
named CFarrell, was soon afterwards tried and executed. 

500. In February 1868, the Earl of Derby, from failing 
health, resigned the office of prime minister, and was succeeded 
by Mr Disraeli The principal measures passed during this 
parliamentary session were the Scotch and Irish Beform mils, 
the abolition of compulsory church-rates, and .the discontinu- 
ance of public executions. But the great question of the 
session was that of the condition of Ireland, precipitate 
by further Fenian outn^es. During the debate on the Irish 
Eeform BHl, Mr Gladstone moved that the Iri^ Churdi 
should cease to exist as an establishment. On this questii^ 
the government were repeatedly defeated, and it was ulti- 
mately resolved to adjourn the further conaideistfon of it 
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tmtil the opinioa of the conetituencies under the new Sefona 
Acta could be ascertained. PEtrliatnent ivos accordingly 
dissolved in NorembBT ; and the opinion of the countiy was 
found to be BO thoroughly in favour of Mr Gladstone's policy, 
Ihat Mr Disiaeli resigned before the new parliament met, 
and a new administration was formed, with Mr Gladstone as 
jaemier. This government passed the Irish Church and 
Irish Land Acts ; the former, which came into effect on 
January 1, 1871, disestablishing and disendowing the 
Church of Ireland ; and the latter giving cutting tenants 
in that countiy a tide to compensation in respect of im- 
provements made by them on their holdings. This goyem- 
ment passed several other measures of importance. One, 
the Army Regulation Bill, made (1871) several important 
military reforms, at the same time that a royal mandate can- 
celled the regulations which authorised the purchase or sale 
of commissions in the army ; another, supplementaiy to the 
Beform Acts, substituted (1872) the ballot for open voting 
in parliamentary and municipal elections; while by two 
comprehensire acts (1870 and 1872), primary education has 
been extended and organised in England and Scotland, 
being rendered, in the former almost, in the latter absolutely, 
compulsory. A number of elections throughout the count^ 
returning candidates who were opposed to the ministry, Mr 
Gladstone, in 1674, unsuccesBfnlly appealed to the country, 
■when a Conservative administration was formed undir Mr 
Disraeli, the acknowledged head of the Conservative party 
since the death of Earl Derby in 1869. 

500*. In 1870, owing to a dispute regarding (he sncces- 
Bion to the throne of Spain, a war brohe oat between Fmnce 
and Fruseia, in which the latter, assisted by the whole 
Germanic fittherland, both north and south, was signally 
victorious. By treaty of peace a^ed February 26, 1871, 
France was compelled to cede to Germany the province of 
Alsace and a part of Lorraine, and to pay an indemnity of 
npwarda of £200,000,000. Among the incidents of the 
was were the withdrawal from Some of the French troops 
who had for years protected the Pope, on which the Italian 
troops of Victor Emanuel took possession of the city, which 
is now the capital of Italy, the Pope being left nnmoleeted 
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in tlie Yatican; the proclamatiou of King William of 
FnisBia as Empeiot of Germany ; and tlia expulsion from. 
IVaoce of the Bonapartist dynasty, Napoleon HI. taking 
lefoge in England, wkere he died in 1873. The foim of 
government in Fiance is now republican. In 1672, an 
intemational tribunal sat at Geneva to adjudicate upon the 
olaims of the United States against Britain for injuiy done 
to American commerce by the Alabama and other soathem 
privateers, which were rigged out and mtumed in' British 
irateie. The teault of the arbitration was that Brittun had 
to pay a sum amounting to upwards of £3,000,000. In the 
end of 1873, war broke out on the Gold Coast of Africa 
with the Ashanteea, who had overrun the territories of our 
allies, the Fantees, and were even threatening the British 
settlements on tKe coast A force of Europeans and natives, 
under the command of Sir Garnet Wolseley, penetrated, in 
the beginning of 1874, into Ashantee territory, and captured 
the capital of the country, Coomassie. The king, Coffee 
Oalcalli, failing at first to come to terms, his capital was 
burnt to the ground, A treaty was then concluded, by 
which the king agreed to pay an indemnity to Great Britain, 
and bound himself to respect the iut^nty of the British 
settlements, and the territories of the Fantee allies. The 
war being concluded. Sir Garnet Wolseley and the troops 
under bim returned at once to England. 

Of domestic events the more recent are the marriage of the 
Princess Louise, daughter of the Queen, to the Maxquis of 
Lome, eldest son of the Duke of Argyll, March 21, 1871 ; 
the severe - and all but fatal illness of the Prince of Wales 
in the wintra of 1871-3, which caused an extiaordinaiy 
manifestation of loyalty and affection for the crown ; the 
marriage, at St Petersburg, of the Queen's second son, I^ce 
Al&ed, Duke of Edinburgh, to the Grand-Duchess, Marie 
Alexandrowna, daughter of the Czar Alexander IL, January 
■23, 1874; and the burial in Westminster Abbey, April 18, 
1874, of the remains of David Livingstone, the illustrious 
AMcmt traveller, who died at Hala, Central Africa, May 4, 
1873. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE BSITISH EMPIEE. 



Tsnitorr and Popnlatloa. 

601. Thb British empire embraces England, Scotland; 
and Ireland, vhich form what is termed the mother-coimtry, 
and a vast nnmbei of colonies and dependencies in all 
quarters of the world, 

502. The total area of the British Islands ia 121,153 
square miles, or about 78 millions of acres. The population, 
■according to the census of 1871, amonnted'to 31,817,108, 
or nearly thirty-two millions. The following table diewB 
the respectiTe areas and populations of the principal dtvisions 
of the United Eii^dom : 

Am in Sqoue Mllei, PopulBUan In 1871. 

England.,..,^ 50,923 21,487,688 

Wales 7,3fl7 1,218,420 

Scotland 30,fl86 3,868,613 

IrelMHt 3I,7B4. 5,402,769 

Chaimd IsUnai 112 90,663 

hie of Man 283 53,867 

Estimated nninlier of 

seldian md nilon f 

in Aimj nod Nstj 

BBTTing alinjad 207,188 

Total 121,168 31,817,108 

6O3. The metropolis of the empire is London, with a popu- 
lation in 1871 of upwards of three miUions, almost equal to 
iJiat of the whole longdom of Scotland. Here are situated 
the palaces of the sovereign and royal &mily, the Houses of 
Parliament, the chief law-courts, and numerous institutions 
of a national character. Edinhui^h, the capital of Scotland, 
and Dublin, the capital of Ireland, have been only of 
secondaiy importance since the union of these countries 
with England. Both are still, however, the seats of their 
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respective national law-courts ; the latter, moreover, exhibit- 
ing a reflex of the royal presence, in the person of a Ticeroy 
or lord-lieutenant, who, assisted by a privy-council and chief- 
secretaiy, maintains a certain amount of state d^nity. 

504, The saperflcial featniee of England, though not 
devoid of variety and picturesque beauty, are, upon the 
whole, leas marked than those of Scotland and Ireland. 
Generally speaking, its western side — as in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, "Wales, and Cornwall — ia hilly, ■while the 
eastern side, sloping from these heights down to the 
German Ocean (as evidenced by the direction of it* principal 
rivers), ia of an undulatii^ flat, and sometimes monotonous 
character. On the whole, the surface presents much amenity, 
being diversified by trees and hedgerows, well-coltured 
fields aad rich pastures, sunny slopes and fertile river- 
valleye. The countiy abounds likewise with noblemen's 
and gentlemen's seats, of handsome architecture j old castles, 
cathedrals, and churches ; and its cottage-homes and hamlets 
are considered more neat and attractive than those of any 
other nation. ISo country of the same extent possesses such 
a number of busy, populous towns ; and these, especially in 
the manutacturiiig districts, are incieasing with astonishing 
rapidity. 

805. Scotland is more rugged and hilly than England, 
much indented by arms of the sea, studded with lakes, and 
intersected by numerous glens or mountain-valleys. Its 
naturally inferior soil has been much improved by art in 
modem times, and the surface greatly beautified by planta- 
tions, and the operations of the agriculturists 

806. Ireland is a moderately hiHj and beautiful green 
island. Though disfigured in many places by extensive 
boga and morasses, the soil, generally speaking, is extremely 
fertile, and only wants drainage and culture to render it 
superior even to that of England. The country possesses 
many excellent harbours, and is finely situated for trade 
either with the continent of Europe or America, All that 
is wanting to give to Ireland the same degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by the other i»rts of the empire, appears to be 
energy, industiy, enterprise, and a spirit of self-reliance on 
the part of the people. 
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Zr ational Ohaiacter, Employment, and Wealth. 

507. The people of England, ScotlaTid, and Ireland,- 
Tespectively, possess certain national peculiarities of charac- 
ter ; bat these, from the general intetcooise which, now 
pTeTails, are gradually disappearing, and a anifonn British 
character is becoming daily mora apparent. In this general 
and happy Bssimilation, the English qualities of mind and 
habits predominate. 

G08. The chief feature in the English character is en 
ardent love of liberty, Trhich renders the people eitiemely 
tenacious of their civil rights, stem advocates of justice, 
and patriotic in the highest degree. In their manners, 
they are grave rather than gay, blunt rather than ceremo- 
niouB. In their habits, they are enterprising, industrious 
and provident ; in their feelings, humane. The British 
merchant is noted for integrity and the faithful perform- 
ance of promises. Though a lai^ amount of misery and 
degradation exists, the upper and extensive middle classes 
have attained a high degree of refinement and civilisation ; 
nowhere are the social virtues more cultivated, or such an 
amount of domestic comfort to be met with. There are 
some favourite field-sports and invigorating amusement^ 
but the enjoyments of the English are chiefly within doors. 
A love of home is a marked peculiarity in the affections of 
the British. 

509. The eminent iinportauce attained by the British in 
the scale of nations, appears to depend mainly npon two 
features of the common character— the high moral and 
intellectual qualities o£ the people at large, and their extra- 
ordinary skiU in producing articles of necessity and luxury, 
as well as their dexterity in the commerce by which theso 
ore diffused over the world. 

610. About one-third of the population is agricultural, 
and it is believed that the annual value of the produce 
of fields, gardens, pasture, and woodlands is nearly 220 
millions sterling. The farmers or lessees of the ground ara, 
in general, much superior in wealth and style of living 
to the farmers of any other country in the world; being 
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generally, to a certain extent, capitalista, who employ 
labourers to perform the actual business of rural economy. 

511. The mineral wealth of Great Britain forms one main 
source of her wealth and power, by furnishing her with 
iacilitiea for conduetJEg the varioua manufactures which 
both supply her own wants and support aa immense and 
lucrative commerce with the other countries of the world, 
Xhe value of the coal produced every year is about 
^£26,000,000, and of the metab about £15,000,000. 

512. In manufactures and commerce, Britain has long 
eiyoyed a superiority over all other countriea. For this the 
people have been indebted not only to their naturally indus- 
trious .dispositions, and to the enlightened men who have, 
in the course of time, invented machinery for increasing and 
cheapening the products of labour, but to the extraordinary 
abundance of mineral substances requisite for manufactures, 
and to the insular nature of the country, which admits of 
ready maritime communication with other r^ons. In con- 
sequence of theee advantages combined, Eritain has for a 
long time furnished articles of clothing and household con- 
venience to many parts of the world, receiving in exchange 
either money or raw produce which its own soil and chmate 
3.0 not permit of being grown, 

513. The Cotton Manufacture Is the most important in 
Sritain. In 1764, the consumption of raw cotton in this 
country did not amount to four millions of pounds ; whUe 
in 1868, the quantity of raw cotton imported was upwards of 
1,300,000,000 lbs., representing the value of ^55,000,000, 
.Of this the greater part was obtained from the United States 
and India, and smaller quantities fiom i^ypt, Brazil, and 
other countries. The cotton manufacture, which gives 
employment to about half a million of persons, is cMefly 
carried on by means of machinery in large &ctories, princi- 
pally in Lancashire in Ei^land, and in and around Glasgow 
in Scotland. 

514. The Woollen Manufacture, which is the oldest in 
Britain, is second to the cotton in amount, realising an 
annual value of about £25,000,000. This sum includes, of 
course, all sorts of woollen and worsted stufis — as broad- 
cloths, tweeds, blanketings, flannels, carpets, hosieiy; in 
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Bhort, all articles into which trool enters aa t<he principsl 
mateiiaL Leeds, in Yorkshire, is the centre of this bia^h 
of British indnstry. 

515. The Z/inen Manufacture has also been long prosecated, 
but its progress has not been eg^ual to that of the other 
manufactures. It is principally confined to the province of 
Ulster in Ireland, and in Scotland to the county of Tbrfiir 
(in which county the town of Dundee is its great centre), 
and to the town of Dnnfermliue in J^e. Its annual Talne 
amooats to about £10,000,000. 

516. The SUk Manufacture, introduced by French immi- 
grants in the eerenteenth century, is carried on to a greai 
extent at 8pital£eIdB, Coventry, Manchester, Paisley, and 
Glasgow. ItB annual value is estimated at £10,000,000. 

517. The Hardware Manuf^ture is one in 'which the 
metallic and mineral wealth of the country, combined with 
the skill of British workmen, has long given it a pre-eminence 
over other nations. The production of iron has of late yeais 
nndeigime great exjiansion, especially in Scotland. The 
mfmnfactore of the finer class of hardware has its chief seats 
at Birmingham and Sheffield ; machinery, ship-building, and 
the like, at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Dundee ; while the principal foundries for the prepara- 
tion of the crude material are in Stirlingshire, Lanarkshire, 
Wales, and StafFordehire. The annual value of hardware 
manu&ctured in Britain has been estimated at thirty millions, 
giving employment to four hundred thousand hands. 

518. The miscelkuieoufl manufactures of the country are 
very numerous, the more important being glass, earthenware, 
leather, paper, soap, and malt liquors. 

519. The commerce of Britain is conducted by vessds 
belonging to private persons within the realm, or in other 
countriea. The chief mercantile port of Britain is London ; 
the second, Liverpool; other lai^ porta are Gla^ow and 
Greenock, Dublin, Ifewcaatle, Bristol, Leith, Hull, Bel&at, 
Cork, and Limerick. The port of London owns one-thiid 
of the steam-vessels of the United Kingdom. 

520. Besides tea, wine, sugar, and tobacco, the imports of 
3ritain consist chiefly of raw materials for manufectorefl, 
while the aq>orts are almost exclusively mtmof^ctnred goods. 
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The total value of the merchandise ammaUy imported into 
the TJnited I^ingdom amoonts to nearly £300,000,000. 
.The annual Talne of the exported produce of the United 
Xingdom, including foreign and colonial merchandise, 
amounte to about £230,000,000. 

521. The cnirency or money of the United Kingdom 
consists partly of gold and silver coins, and putly of bank- 
notes. The centre of aR the great money transactions of 
ihe Britiah empire is London, in which is situated the Bonk 
of Tbigland, or principal banking institution. In Scotland, 
which is oelebiated for its well-conducted banking instita- 
tions, the money-conency ia chiefly one-poond bank-notes 
urtfi silver. 

533. In all parts of the United Kingdom, there are now 
^rational Secniities Savings-banks, and' aavinga-banke con~ 
nected with tha Fost-ofiice, for the safe costody of small 
SDinfi, the savings of the labomer. 



623. Thb government of the empire is conducted according 
to forms and principles which have come into operation in 
the course of the events detailed in the earlier part of the 
present volume. The executive — that is, the powsr by 
which the laws are enforced— is intrusted by the nation to 
a hraeditary monaicb, who niles under considerable limita- 
tions, and forms only one branch of the legislature. The 
legislature— that is, the power by which the ^ws are framed 
— consists of three distinct bat combined powers : (!.} A 
Bouee of Commons, composed of six hundred and fifty-eigbt 
genliemen, elected by certain portions of the people to serve 
for a period not exceeding seven years; (3!) A. Houee of 
Peers, composed of the hereditary nobles of England, the 
Eugli^ archbishops and bishops, and a certain numb^ of 
hffio^ repreawting the Scottish and Irish peerc^^e; and 
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(3.) The King ot Queen. The Houses of Commons and 
Peeis, otherwise styled, the Lower and Upper Houses, form' 
a compound deliberative body called Parliament, "which ia 
liable to be called tc^ether, and proni^ed or dissolved at 
the sovereign's pleasure. 

62i. Theee law-^ving and law-executing powers combine, 
in one system called the British CongHtution, a variety of 
political principles, which elsewhere are oftener found existlDg 
singly. The House of Commons, as a representation of the 
people, may be swd to be founded on the principle of demo- 
cracy or people-sovereignty; the House of Peers, tvhicli is 
independent of direct popular control, presente the principle 
of aristocracy or noble-sovereignty; while the King contri- 
bntes the monarchical principle or sovereignty of one. It 
most be allowed, in explanation of a system bo extiaotdiuary, 
that the particular portions of the conetitation have not 
always borne the same relative power, and that principles 
naturally so inconsistent could never perhaps have been 
combined at all, except by a process extending over many 

526. In early times, the king possessed the chief influence, 
while the parliament, in general, was rather as obsequious 
council of the sovereign than an independent body. At the 
Bevolution of 1688, the strength of the monarchy was 
diminished by a breach of the hereditary line, and the 
parliament became the predominant power. As the nobility 
and superior gentry had then the chief influence in both 
houses of parliament) it might be said that the aristocratic 
principle had become ascendant. It continued so till the 
passing of the Eeform Bill in 1832, when the power of- 
electing the majority of the House of Commons being 
extended to the middle classes of the people, the demo- 
cratic principle was, for the fiiet time, brought into any 
considerable degree of force. 

526. The number of members in the House of Lords in 
1873 was 479— namely, the Prince of Wales. 3 duiea of 
the blood-royal, 2 archbishops, 24 bishops, 405 English peers, 
16 Scottish peers, and 28 Irish peers. 
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, B27. The Hoiise of Commona consisted in 1874 of 658 
jnembers, returned as under : 

[Ommties 172) 

BHauKD. i Citiei sad Boronghi. 28S > ...463 

( UDivtuntUi. 5 ) 

■ ""'^ ISZS;:::::;:::::::::::::;^!--" 

I CoontiM U) 

Ibsliip. i Citiea and Borongba 39 > ...105 

( UnivBTHtj 2) 

( CtmnKeB 821 

Ssa*LAiil> < Citiea and Boroughs. 2S ! ... GO 

( IJiuTenities. 2] 



528, la accordance with the Reform Act of 1867, wliicli 
came into force on the 1st Januaty 1869, the quaMoation 
for a county elector is, that he ehall poseees, or have a 60 
yeaia' lease of, property in the county of the annual value of 
£5 ; or ehall occupy, and shall have occupied for a year 
preceding the last day of July in any year, property of the 
rateable value of £12 (in Scotland, £20) ; and shall have, 
before the 20th of July in the aame year, paid all his poor- 
rates. The quahfication of a borough elector is, that he shall 
have been the occupier of a dwelling-house within the borough 
for twelve months preceding the last day of July in any year ; 
that he pay poor-rates, and that these rates be all paid 
before the 20th of July in the same year j <», that he shall 
have occupied, for the same period, lodgings in the horoi^h 
<rf the clear yearly value of £10, unfurnished. In Ireland, 
the borough franchise is given also to occupiers of houses 
rated at £4. The utmost duration to which a parliament 
can extend is seven years, and by the new Beform Act it is 
provided that parliament be not dissolved, as was the usage 
formerly, on the demise of the sovereign, wbicb caused a 
new House of Commons to be elected. 

639. The members of the Honse of Lords enjoy their 
seats by hereditary privilege. The sovereign posseeses the 
power of creating peers, and of nominatii^ bishops. The 
Scottish representative peers are elected by the whole body 
of the peerage of that country, at the commencement of every^ 
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new parliament, or on the occurrence of a vacancy j the 
Trisb Tepreaentative peers are elected also by the whole 
body of the peerage of their country, but for life. Several 
uf the Scotch and Irish peers are also peers of England, by 
virtue of which they enjoy seats in the House of Lords, at 
the same time that they exercise their elective functions in 
Scotland or Ireland, as the case may be. 

530. The king is not only at the head of the executive ; he 
is also the head of the church, the commander of the army, 
the dispenser of all titles of hoitoui^ and even, hy a fiction 
of the law, the person of whom all the landed property in 
his dominions is held. In the right of i^pointing the 
bishops, the juc^es, the lords-heutenant and justices of 
peace of counties, the officers of the army and navy, and 
many other officers and public servants, he possesses a la^e 
amount of patronage, which conduces in. no small decree 
to the maintenance of his authority. He has also the sole 
right of declaring war, though ho is effectually controlled 
by the House of Commons, which may give or withhold the 
requisite funds as it sees proper. Out of respect for the 
hereditary principle and the royal character, it is held that 
the king cannot of himself do any wronft ot be pemonally 
called to account for hia actions. The responsibility for the 
performance of bis functions rests with a body of servants, 
chosen by himself, and des^nated his Minialen, who cannot 
continue in that chamct^ without the approbation of parlia- 
ment, and are liable to be impeached by that body if they 
Gonunit any grievous error. 

531, Cwtmn of these ministers constitute what is called 
the Cabinet, -vjhich usually consists of the following officers : 

Fint LsFdoItheTjMniiTorFrinic- 

MiniBter. 
Loid Cfaaneellor. 
ChMioellar of the BndiMiner. 
Lord Prtddent of the Fnv^GoanoiL 
LDidFriTjSe^ 
Home Seontuj. 
Poreign Becretuy, 

Besides this body, the king has a Privy-CouncU, consisting 
«f persons eminent &om rank, office, oi peraonal chaiscter, 
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OolonudS- 
SeiiretBi7 at Wu. 

Secrstarj lor ladin. 

Pint Ijori of tlie A^oaiSiy. 

Fnndent cf the Bi«nl of Tisdo. 

Pntidant of the Fow-kir BwtnL 

Poitm: 



Ohauoellar of Sachj of 
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trho may be at varitince irith the Cabinet-Council, but take 
no ahais in the govemment, except when smnmoned by the 
royal aathoritj. The^ are then in the some situation with 
the Cabinet Miniateis, and reaponsible for the adrico they 
give. 

558. The two Hooeee of Farliam^it usually sit duiing a 
considerable portion cf erei^ year, in deliberation upon the 
attain of the coantiy, and for the ensctment' of new, or the 
i«peal of old lawe. Any member of eithw House may 
propose a new law ; but this duty is chiefly undertaken by 
the king's ministeiB, and it is to the Lower « Commons 
Kooae that new laws aie nsoally first proposed. When a 
proposed law bas been introdnced in the shape of a bill, and 
sanctioned in one House, it passes on to t^e oUwr, which 
may roceire, modify, or reject it If it passes both, it is 
submitted to the king, who may give or withhold his 
approbation. When it has receiTed the sanction of all the 
three brenchee of the legislatare, it is called an Act of 
Parliament, and becomes part of the laws of the country. 
He bills fbi the pecuniary supplies necessary for the public 
service are introduced exclusirely by the House «f Commons : 
they mt^ be rejected by the House of Lords ; but for that 
House to alter them, or to introduce any bill which involves 
pecuniary supply to the govemment, is considered a breach 
of the privileges of the Lower House. 
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Berenne, Ezpenditnre, and Armed Force. 

533. The public revenue of the United Kingdom is at 
present derived principally &om' iive boutcos — namely, 
cuBtoms, excise, stamp-duties, assessed taxes, and property 
and income tax. Cuitoma-duties aie charged on a certain 
number of articles imported into the country. Exdae-duHeB 
are charged on certain commodities produced or manufactored 
at home. Stamp-duties ore mostly laid on the parchment 
or paper on which certain deeds, receipts, bills, and pro- 
missory-notea are written or printed. Assessed iaacea include 
the duties on bouses and such things as carriages, male 
servant*, dogs, &o. The PToperty and ittaome tax is levied 
on all incomes above XlOO, whether arising from the posses- 
sion of property, or &om the profits of trade, profession, or 
other employment. There are some other inferior sources of 
revenue, socSl as the Post-office. 

634. The gross revenue of the United Kingdom for the 
year ending 31st Mansb 1873 was upwards of 76 millions, 
and the total expenditure nearly 71 millions. 

S3K. T^e public expenditure is made up of a vast variety 
of items, the most important of which are the interest of 
the National Debt, and the maintenance of the army and 
navy. The amount of the debt at Slst March 1873 was 
£785,000,000, chiefly composed of various stocks, or loans 
at certain rates of interest. Lenders of money to the public 
are called stock or fund holdera. The charge for the funded 
and unfunded debt in 1S73 was upwards of 26J millions, 

636. The home-territories of the empire are alone con- 
cerned in maintaining and controlling the government It 
has been seen that an attempt to raise taxes in the colonies 
of North America, which sent no parliamentary repre- 
sentatives to join in imposing them, was the means of 
separating those colonies &om the parent state. Since 
then, no similar attempt has been made in any other 
colonies of Great Britain, The most important of these 
are mam^ed under the supreme direction of the British 
govemmenl, by governors appointed by the king and by 
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I^islative bodies, raised vithia themgelvee, aad Teeembling 
tlie British pEtrliameiit The leveniie of the home-countTy 
is nevertheless employed in protecting and fostering theeu 
dependenciee, vhich have be^ ascertained to cost coosider- 
ably more, year by year, than any direct profit vhich can 
'be derived bom the commerce which they cany on with 
British m«chtuits. 

537. The army of Great Britain has always maintained a 
hi^ reputation for good conduct, valour, and fortitude; and 
her navy, unequalled in the ann^ of the world, haa afibided 
the means of protecting her cmnmeice, and securing her 
posseBsions in the most distant quarters of the globe. 

538. Thfi number of ofScers and men of the British, army 
provided for in the Anny Estimates for the year ending 31gt 
March 1874 was 169,000, of whom about 63,000 were 
charged to the Indian estaldisliment. To this may be added 
the anxilioiy force known as the militia, which is only called 
out for a short period in each year, and whose service does 
not extend beyond the British Islands. The number pro- 
Tided for in the efltimates of 1873-74 ia 139,000. There 
are also the rifle and ftrtillety volunteers, numbering 161,000; 
the yeomanry cavalry, 15,000 ; and an army reserve force of 
35,000 men. The number of officers and men voted for the 
navy, including the marines and coast-guard service, in 1874, 
was 61,000. Great changes have taken place in the British 
navy of late years, first through the introduction of steamers, 
and then by the oonstruction - of armour-plated vessels, 
designed to be almost impervious to cannon-shot. The 
number of vessels in the British navy in commlsdou on 
December 1, 1872, amounted to 226. 

539. A distinguishing feature of the British army and 
navy is the care taken of the men. Few nations so gener- 
ously aa the British, clothe, feed, and pay their soldiers 
and sailois ; such cases as the privations of the Crimea are 
exceptional and temporary. 
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Blflpesaatlon of Laws. 

MO. JnemoE, civil md criminal, is admiiiiBteTed in 
England and Ireland accutding to laws and tonoM whicli took 
their rise in the fonner conntry, and veie in time extended 
to tbe latter. The English law, as it is compTehensiTely 
termed, it of two kinds — written or slatate U'W, oonsisting of 
the laws established by acts of puliament ; and etmguetudin- 
ary law, couBisting ctf customs which have exiflted &om time 
immemonal, and bare leoeired tbe sanction of the judges. 
Consnetudinaiy low is again divided into common law and 
equity — the former is administeied by courts which profess 
to adhere strictly to the old laws of England, except in so 
fax as they aie altered by statote ; th« latter was founded 
upon the principle that the king, in cases of hardship, waft 
entitled to give relief from the strictness of the common 
law. Equity, though thw originated, has now become also 
a fixed kind of law, and is admimstered in couitB which 
decide according to established rules. 

fi41. The principal court for civil suits is the Court of 
Common Fleas. The Comt of King's (or Queen's) Bench, 
which was at firet odXj a criminal tribunal, and the Court of 
Exchequer, which was deigned only to decide in cases con- 
ceming the Tereniie, bave becoou civil courts by means of 
fictions in their leepeotiTe modes of piocedun. Tbe Court 
of Cb&nceiy, presided orer by the Lord Chancellor, adminis- 
ters the law of equity. Courts under these desiguationB sit 
botii in Westminster and in Dublin : thrae are also Courta 
of Assize, which, in En^^and, perfcmu six proTiucial circuits, 
in Bome instances <Hice, and in others twice a year. Minor 
cases, criminal as well aa civil, are judged by bodies of 
provincial magistracy, who meet in every county once every 
quarter of a year. Besides the civil and criminal tribunals, 
'tiiere are Ecclesiastical Courts, which have jariediction in 
matters connected with marriages, wills, and all matters of 
eooial polity, and adopt the principles of tbe old canoa law. 
There are also courte of Admiralty, which decide questions 
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between persons of diEferent nations, acconlmg to the code 
of civil law recognised thionghout Europe. 

542. GufOnsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and oUmt entail islands 
in the British Chanuol, which pohtically belong to the 
United Kingdom, possess a variety of peculiar privilegea 
and l^al ust^es. The Isle of Man, otnated in the Inah 
S<ea, likewise possesses t«rtain peculiar privileges. 

543. In Scotland, laws peciUiar to itsetf, founded in part 
upon the principles of the Eoman and the feudal law, are 
administered bj a supreme civil tribunal,' denominated the 
Court of SessioD, which remains fixed at Edinburgh, and by 
ft criminal tribunal, named the Conrt of Jt»ticiary, which 
not only sits in the sanw raty, but makes circuits through 
the country. Minor civil and criminal cases are also judged 
in Scotland by the sherifis of the vuious counties, the jus- 
tdcee of the peace, and the magistrates of boroi^hs. Scotland 
poaaessee the advantt^ of puhlic prosecution of offences, the 
injured party being only a complainer to the public prose- 
cutor. The chief public prosecutor is the Lonl Advocate : 
the inferior pabhc prosecntors, in connection with the 
various minor courts, are termed procorators-fiecal The 
whole expense of prosecution is defrayed by the respective 
counties and the national ezcheqoer, 

644, The peculiar boast of the criminal law of the British 
empire is Trial by Jurif. In England and Ireland, where 
the principle of the criminal law requires the injured party 
or his representative to prosecute, he can only do so by a 
permission of a jnry of accusation, called the Grand Jury ; 
another jury sits for the purpose of deciding whether the 
evidence against the accused has eataUished the guilt. 
Hieae juries consist in En^and and Ireland of twelve men, 
whose -verdict must be imanimaii*. In Scotland, there is no 
grand jury, and there the jury upon the charge consists of 
fifteen men, who decide by a majority of votes. The jury is 
an institution of Scandinavian origin, transmitted to Britain 
through the Danes and Saxons, and it is justly considered 
as a moat efficient protection of the subject from the vin- 
dictiveness of power. Civil cases, turning upon matters 
if JJact, are also decided by juries in all parts of the United 
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S45. TIlc Houae of Lords, as tlie great covmcil of the 
eoTeieigu, acts as a court of final appeal from the civil 
tribunals of Britain and Ireland. Piacticallj, the buBinees 
of hearini;; these appeals is undertaken by some law-lord, 
euoh aa the Lord Chancellor, who, as there must be three 
persons preeent, is naually acoompanied by a temporal peer 
and a bishop. Before deciding, the House sometimes 
demands the opinions of the English judges. ' 

646. Next in point of valne to the privilege of tri^ by 
jury, the British subject places the right of petition to the 
Houses of Fariiament, either for an improvement in the 
laws, or a redress of grievances. As this involves the right of 
aasemblii^ publicly in a peaceful manner, or of meeting 
eonetittttianallp, to discuss measures of government and l^ia- 
lation, it is considered as fonning the impre^iable bulwaric 
of British political freedom. 



Bellgion— Edncation. 

647. All classes of religioua thinkers receive toleration 
from the British government, except those who openly offenrf. 
against public decency and the public peace. In EJngland, 
the Protestant Episcopalian form of church-govemgient and 
worship is established in intimate alliance with the state, the 
sovereign being its supreme head, with a hieraichy com- 
posed of archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and other 
clergy. In Ireland, there is now no established church, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which was united to the 
Church of England, having been disestablished on the 1st 
January 1871. In Scotland, the established religion ia the 
Protestant Presbyterian, the clergy of which are all equal in 
status, and onder no rule hut what they themselves form in 
their church-courts, presbyteries, synods, and the General 
Assembly, the last of which meets annually, in preaeuoe of 
a royal commissioner. 
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5i8. In Eugland, tlie Established Church domprehends 
&bove 14,000 places of Vorship. The chiuch in Ireland 
numbere newly 1400 benefices, distributed over above 2000 
parishes ; while the Scottish Presbyterian eatabliahment 
embraces above 1200 churches, in about 1000 parishee. The 
established clergy are supported by public funds, chiefly 
arising from the fruits of the earth ; hence thnr congre- 
gations, ia general, enjoy tJieii ministrations giatnitoualy. 
KeveiMieless, a lai^ proportion of the middle and lower 
classes of the people prefer supporting, by voluntary contii- 
bution, religious ministrations more accordant 'wiih their 
pecnliar opinions, 

549. The chief institutions for education in England are — 
the ancient national universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the mora recent naiversities of London and Durham, and the 
various colleges in London, Manchester, and other places ; 
the classical schools of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
Harrow, Charterhonae, Rugby, Cheltenham, Marlborongh, 
Merchant Taylors', and City of London ; the military colleges 
of Sandhurst and Woolwich ; the colleges of various religious 
denominations ; and the elementary schools in oonnection with 
the di^rent churches ; those of the I4^atioual and the British 
and Foreign Societies, and those under school-boards. 

550: Ireland possesses five collegiate ' estahlishmente, in 
which the higher departments of science and literature are 
tanght — namely ; Trinity College, Dublin ; the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth ; and the three provincial 
Qaeen's Colleges of Cork, Belfast, and Galway ; with their 
common central univeraity, unrestricted by religious tests, 
and open to students of any denomuiation. 

561. The chief educational establishments in Scotland 
are : the nniveisities of St Andrews, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
and Edinbnrgh, open to students of all denominations ; 
minor colleges connected with the Episcopalian, Catholic, 
and Free churches ; a number of academies and grammar* 
schools established in the cities and burghs ; several excel- 
lent institutiqus endowed by private bequests ; and the el&- 
mentaij schools which have long been established in every 
parish, and now under school-boards. 

552. With regard to primary instruction, there is in 
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England a national Bjetem eetablialieid by the Education Act 
of 1870, when it waa ordered that ' there shall be prorided 
for eyery school district a sufficient amount of aoeommo- 
datioa in public elementary schools arailable for fill the 
children resident in such district, for whose eiementaiy 
education efficient and suitable provision is sot otherwiBB 
inad&' It yrajt further enacted that all childien attending 
these schools, vhose parents are unable from porerty to pay 
anything towards their education, should be admitted free, 
and the expenses so incurred be discharged &om local rates. 
The new schools are placed in each district under School 
Boards, which have the pcwer to compel parents to send to 
school all children between the ages of five and thirteen. 
In Scotland, the Education Act of 1872 enacted compulsory 
education for children between tiie ages of 5 and 13, and 
enforced the election of a school-board in each parish bf the 
ratepayers, charged with the duty of levying a local ratw 
in support of the schools, of prosecuting parents who neg- 
lected to send their children to school, and with the expense 
of educating children whose parents were tmabla to pay for 
their instruction. Ho religious teaching is permitted except 
after or before tbe ordinary time laid down for secular 
instruction. In Ireland, there is a national system main- 
tained by the state. In the British colonies, ade^oate state 
systems of education have been provided. 



Historr of the Colonial Sependrades of Britain. 

663. Britaih possesses upwards of thirty dependencies in 
different parts of the world, which it acquired by virtue of 
discovery or conquest. The dependencies are 9I two kinds 
— ^militury estaWishments, useful for the concentration of 
naval forces, such as Gibraltar; and colonial possessions, 
valuable for trade and the reception of emigrant settlers, but 
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«t31 moK itsportant as tbe means of extending tbe English 
luign^Q, arts, and civilised ueafi^es. The subjoiiied table 
gives a list of the dependencies of Great Britain, with theit 
respective toeaa and popuLAions according to the latest 
letams: 



ffilmltar 

lUUuidG(ni,&o..... 


2 

1*2. 


.,..._ 18,«M 

141,918 


Toul in Kunpe,... 


..„ 141 


163,625 














Total in Aan 

AiJBluug» : 


r::f^ 

« 

Wi,fl!8 


12*498 

■■ *.898 

193,181,12* 






24,786 

185,626 

730,168 






Tick™ 


.„...8a,m 


NoiOunn T^toi^.V".' 


528,681 


201 


New Zetland 10B,2fifl 

Total ia AMtra]«iEia...3,077,701 

Aiuca: 


298,895 

1,958,118 
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StHfilena 

Tetal in Africa.... 


a 

256,982 
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1.890,085 
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Am in Sqiur* MUea. FopslitlNi. 

NoMH AiiKMC* : 

DDiiiiDion of CtuiBda, comditing of 

ODtorio 107.780 1,680,861 

Qaebec 19S,8fi6 1,181,618 

Hew Branswick, 27,832 286,591 

Nov* Scotia 21,751 387,800 

BriMih ColnmliU 218,000 60,000 

Mmitoia 14,3*0 11,983 

PriEoe Edward Island 2,173 91,021 

Horth-WsBtTerritorj... 2,880,000 68,000 

IfeTfoandland 40,200 146,638 

Total in N. Aii>eiii»..3,499,901 ..3,360,281 

'WtBT IiDim, &'!. : 

Jamaica 4,250 606,164 

Tiirf» Wandi 2.103 4,728 

Barbadoei 166 102,042 

St VinooDt 181 86,688 

Oreiada. 138 38,423 

Tobago B7 „ ^...17,06* 

StLnoia...... 260 31.610 

Trinidad Vfi4 109,938 

Antigua 188 ; 85,167 

StCbrirtofier 103 28,180 

MoDtMirat 47 8,6fl« 

Kevia... BO 11.736 

Dominica. 291 27,178 

Vitgin Uandi 67 6,651 

Babanu. Idandj 3,021 39,162 

Bermnda lilanda 24 14121 

BritUhGniana 98,926 183,481 

Briliih HoDdnraa 13,500 24,700 

Falkland iBlanda 4,741 < 811 

Total in Wort IndiM, &o.l30,S2S .1.283,200 

Total of Britiah Foiugn 

FooanioDa 7,968,492 202,281,283 

654. America and the West Indies. — The Spaniards 
and Fortaguese vere the first Enropean natiooi that col<m- 
ised the !New World. Wlien the uAtive Indiana perished 
boibre them, they impoTted negroes finm Africa to perform 
agiicnltoial labour aa slavee. The English wtsre not slow 
to follow in their steps. Sir Walter Baleigh formed' a 
settlement in N'orth America about the year 1607, and 
colled it Viiginia, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. Two 
companies of merchants enlarged the British tetritoiy, part 
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of which received the name of 'New iEngknil ; and, euhse- 
qaently, numerous bands of leligious and political lefUgees 
sought a home on its shoies ; but, as has already been 
mentioned, when these colonies rose in wealth and strength, 
they found themselves in a position to maintain their 
independence of the motheiMwuntry, and, before the 
close of the last oentnry, achieved thkt independence ; so 
that they are no longer known to us as our coloniea, 
but aa the independent republic, of the United States of 
America. 

655. The settlements in the West Indian Islands becan 
to flourish in the fitst half of the seventeenth centuiy, wheu 
factories were establiBhed by private companies in Bu-bodoes 
and St Christophet's, and the coltuie of the sogar-cane, 
transplanted bom Brazil, was found to sncceed. During the 
Froteotoiate of Cromwell, Jamaica was conquered from 
Spain, and opened a new eonice of wealth. Trinidad ; the 
amallei' islands ; the district of Honduras or Belize, on the 
adjacent coast of North America; and Guiana, in South 
America, have been since acquired at various periods, and 
chiefly by conquest from Spain, Holland, and France. All 
these tenitories are together denominated the British West 
Indies. They are the oldest of our existing colonies, and 
are rich in every tropical product, yielding sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, cabinet-timber, spices, &nitB, drugs, and 
dye-atuffs. 

556. Since the abolition of slavery in 1834 by the British 
government, the want of labourers has been severely felt, the 
coloured population being generally disinclined to hired 
labour, and the work to bo done being unsuitable to Europeans. 
These colonies are, therefore, somewhat on the decline. 

657. The British possessions in Norih America embrace 
the Dominion of Canada (see table, page 299) and Nea/ound- 
leoid. Britidi Columbia, a fruitful gold-field, erected into a 
colony in 1858, out of a portion of the vast region stietchii^ 
to the Arctic Ocean, occupied by savage tribes and the trappers 
of the Hudson Bay Company, entered the Dominion in 1871 ; 
another district, called Manitoba, or the Eed Eiver Settle- 
ment^ in 1870 ; and Prince Edward bland in 1873. 

566. Canada was colonised during the sixteenth and 
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serenteentli centuries hj the French, who held it under 
militaiy role, and waged &eqnent and Banguinuy irar 
vrith the natiTe tribes. Quebec, the capital, was taken by 
the English unda general Wolfe in 1759, and the whole 
prorince was ceded to Britain in 1763. An act of the 
British le^slatnie, in 1791, divided Canada into Cpper 
and Lower, gave each pioTince a representative assemblj ; 
and in Lower Canada, with a view to conciliating Ae 
inhabitants, established their old syateni of Erench law, 
the French laogoage, and the Boman Catholic form of 
religion. This arrangement^ unfortunately, k^ np a 
broad and inconvenient line of demarcation between the 
descendants of the original French colonists, and the more 
recent English immigiantB, and feelings of antipathy wok 
the 'result. In Upper or Western Canada, there were 
troubles from other oansee; and at length, in 1837, a 
rebellion broke ont against the authority of the British 
government. This, though attended with immediate conse- 
quences of a distressing ^d, led to liberal measares on tho 
part of the mother-country for the future government of 
Canada. Left in a great measure to the mant^ment of its 
own afeira, with only a governor-general of British appoint- 
ment, and greatly cleared and improved, it is now in a eon- 
tented and flourishing condition. 

S59. The name Canada has recently acquired a more 
enlarged signification. An act of parliament eame into force 
1st June 1867, uniting federally the former separate prov- 
inces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and BTew Brunswick into 
one Dominian under the name of Ca»ada. It now con- 
sists of six provinces — Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Kitiah Columbia, and Manitoba, and tJie 
island of Prince Edward. The constitution is after the 
model of the mothertountiy. The parliament consists of 
the Queen, Topresented by the Governor-general, who is 
assisted by a Privy Council; «a Upper House styled the 
Senate ; and a House of Commons. Each province has an 
executive and legislature <rf iia own, presided over by a 
Lieutenant^ovemor, elected l^ the Govemoisgenetal Pro- 
vision is made for the introduction of uniformity of laws, 
which, however, must be with the consent of the 
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h^pslatniea of the Bevetal provinces. From this unioD, 
which was effected only after mach hesitation on the part 
of liToTA Scotia and Kew Brimswick, great advantages are 
likely to aoerae to the various membora of the Dofflinian. 
The mercantile shipping of the sew Dominion ranks next in 
impoTtance s&ei those of Gieat Britain, the United States, 
And France. 

560. In the cities of Quebec and Montreal and the sur- 
rounding country, the French language is still prevalent. In 
Ontario or Westera Canada, the Finish language is Tiniversal, 
and in this division of Uie united province there prevails ihe 
mateat spirit of enterprise and impiovement. To Upper 
Canada, a large number of emigrants irom the United 
Kingdom proceed annually. 

561. Us regions north of Canada continued, down to 
1857, in the hands of the Hudnon's Bay Company, which 
was incorporated by chatter £roni Charles II. in 1669, and 
which eitjoyed a monopoly both of the trade and government 
«f a dieaiy eountry, occnpied by Esquimaux, who bunt 
the wild animals, «nd by servants of the Company, con- 
sisting of about 1000 Europeans and their offspring, who 
collect the hides and furs for exportation. In 1857 the 
charter of the Company expired, and was not renewed ; but 
in the following year, that portion of the territory, extendii^ 
between lat 49°— 55° S., and long. 116°— 133° W., was 
erected into a colony under the name of British Columbia ; 
and a considerable Kumber of people, attracted by the 
gold-fielda, have been drawn thece from all parts of the 
world. 

562. Newfoundland and the other territories adjoining 
were, like Canada, acquisitions from the French during the 
last century. It is highly probable that ere long Newfound- 
land will follow the example of the other colonies, and 
apply for admission into the Canadian Confederation, and 
then the ' Dominion of Canada ' will he a phrase synony- 
mous with the historical one, ' British North America.' 
This vast extent of territory, a future rival to Bussia, and 
extending from the latitude of Bome to the Arctic Ocean, 
stands- in superficial area above the United States, and a 
little below Europe 
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563. Bast Indies. — The riee of the British power in Indin 
IB one of the most surprising iacta in hiatoiy. It originated 
in a charter granted in 1600 by Queen Elizabeth to a body 
of English merchants, since known as the £ast India 

■ Company. In 1611, they received pentuBsioTi from the 
native government at Delhi to establish iactories at Snrst, 
and other spots in Western Hindustan. About the midiBo 
of the seventeenth centuiy, a settlement was formed at 
Madias ; and by the marriage of Charles II. with a princes^ 
of Portugal, the valuable position of Bombay was also 
obtained. At the beginning of the eighteenth centmy, tha 
Fimch influence in India was considerably and their settle- 
ments sup^or to the Ei^Iish; but &om the year ITfiO, 
when the foioes of the two nations came into collision, the 
French gradually gave way, while our territories rapidly 
extended ; and a sncceasion of conquests, almost forced 
npon OS, placed one district of India after another in onr 

564. The fortress of Calcutta, erected in 1699, increased in 
importance so rapidly as to excite the jealousy of the native 
Boverdgns, one of whom suddenly invested and took it in 
1756; bat it was speedily retaken, and new territories 
acquired. The French power in India was finally destroyed 
in 1761, by the reduction^ of Fondicheny. A few years 
aflien^rda, the Mogul conferred on the East India Company 
the revKinea of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, recognising their 
sovereignty over certain districts in which their arms had 
prevailed. They were now virtually the rulers of the Caniatic ; 
and the Nizam hod granted them tha Northern Circare on 
condition of protection. 

666. In 1773, it was deemed proper to place a check on 
the rapidly-increasing power of the Company, by the appoint- 
ment of a govemor-general on behalf of the crown. At a 
later period, a Counral and a Board of Control were added. 
In 1780, Hyder Ali, the sultan of Mysore, suddenly bniHt 
into the Carnatic, with an overwhelming force, and ravaged 
all befot« him. The war, which waa continued with various 
Buccess under his son, Tippoo Sub, terminated at length in 
the capture of Seringapatam and the death of Tippoo, whoso 
kingdom became tl^ spoil of the English. Early in the 
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present centniy, the jealousy of some of tiie Mahiatta ralers 
led to another wbi of conqnest, which gave the victon 
extonsiTe tertitoriea in Centisl India, including Delhi, the 
Mogul capital, and Agra, with the coetody of the Mogul 
emperoi. A war, provoked by the EuimeHe govemmeut in 
1826, added Aasam and other piorincea east of the Bay of 
Bengal to British India. Duiing the war with Afghanistan, 
which lasted from 1839 till 1842, it was felt to be very 
desirable for the British to command the nav^tion of the 
Indus ; this led to the conquest of Scindo by Sir Charles 
Ifapiei in 1843, and its annexation to the British dominions. 
In the adjacent kingdom of the Punjab, a contention among 
the Sikh chiefs for the vacant throne led to anarchy and 
agressions, which provoked a collision with the I^^lish 
ftXKes in 1845. After a series of severe and bloody 
conflicts, the Sikhs were totally defeated, and (1849) the 
Punjab became part of British India. A fresh quarrel 
with the Burmese government led to a similar result with 
r^aid to the province of Pegu, which was annexed in 
1852. 

566. In July 1857, news of a fearful mutiny of the sepoye 
having broken out at lUeerat arrived in England. Signs of 
disaSeetion had been manifest among the native troops for 
some months before, but nothing lUce serious danger was 
apprehended until 10th May, when the sepoys of the 3d 
Light Cavalry and the 11th and 20th EE^iments of Infantry 
rose at Meemt, and brutally murdered their officers. By the 
end of June, 50,000 men were in revolt, the rebels aunoet 
everywhere repeating the barbarities of Meemt. The few 
European troops in Tn 'l' n at this awful crisis exhibited 
eztreordinaiy heroism, and the govemmmt at home, thoi^h 
at first rather dilatory in their movements, soon rose to the 
magnitude of the crisis, and by the end of the year more 
th^ 30,000 troops had landed in India. Bat before this, 
the important arsenal of Delhi, which had been seized on 
the outbreak of the mutiny by the rebels, had been 
(SeptOTiber) stormed and captured ; Lncknow, where a few 
Europeans had bravely maintained themselves for months 
against a hostile population of about 300,000 and a rebel 
army of 70,000, had been (November) fin^y nliered 
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1^ Sir Ctdin Campbell; and tbe lebelliou so tax crushed, 
aa to leave ita utter eztii^ieliiiietLt mattet of abeolate 
certainty. The nmtinjr appeaia to have origmated in an 
impieasion that the British govemmeiit contemplated 
the conveision of the sepoys to the ChiiAiaa nligion bj 
force. 

567. The revolt hod the effect of directing public 
attention to the anomalous character of the East India 
Company, mid in 1868, on act was passed tiansfening its 
anthoritj to the British government, which now exercises 
8 direct oontrol over all Indian matters, the East India 
Company and the Board of Control expiring in September 
1868. In ifovember, a royal proclamation of the new form 
of government was made in all parte of India, and an 
amnesty to those not actually concerned in the moidei 
of the Ei^lish promised, and perfect religious fieedom 
decreed. 

568. Besides the above, a very large portion of Hindustan 
is under the protection, tiiongh not the direct government, 
of Britain. The island of Ceylon, situated off the southern 
promontory of Hindustan, is now one of the most valuable 
of British possessions. It received European oolonists 
firat from Portugal in 1520. They were superseded by 
the Dutch in the seventeenth century, and these and the 
Stench settlers by the English towards the close of the 
eighteenth. Finally, in 1815, the British government, at 
the invitation of the native chiefe, assumed the sovereignty 
of the whole island. It is celebrated for its extensive 
cinnamon and coffee plantations, and its valuable peaH- 
fishery. , 

669. The whole of these territories lying in or near 
Hindustan, are known by the common appellation of Ecut 
Indies from theii geographioel position ; they yield every 
species of tropical produce, as sugar, coffee, tea, rice, silk, 
cotton, hard'WOods, ivory, spices, fruits, drugs, dye-stuf^^ and 
other similar commodities. 

670. In AvstralaHa, the British settlements now form 
seven distinct colonies. Of these, five belong to the great 
island of Australia, two being situated on its eastern, two on 
its southern, and one on its weetem shore. Their names 
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•re — Neu> Sotdk Wales, capital Sydney, established in 1788 ; 
Queennland, lying to the north of New Sonth Wales, and 
erected into a separate colony in 1659, capital Brisbane ; 
Victoria, in 1836, capital Melbourne; South Auetralia, also 
in IS36, capital Adelaide; and Weetem Australia, settled 
in 1829, capital Perth. The colonisation of this part of the 
wodd began, by the practice of depositing criminals on the 
coasta of Australia, after the American' war of independence 
pat a stop to their being transported to the plantations of 
the New World. One spot, firom the profusion of flowers 
found on it, called Botany Bay, waa long used as a penal 
settlement ; and thus the town of Fort Jacksou, or Sydney, 
bad its origin. Bat the advantages of the place tempted 
tcee emigrants to settle in it, and Van Diemen's Land 
became the penal settlement instead of New South Wales. 
The settlements in Victoria and South Australia were made 
by &ee emigiania from Sydney and the home-conntry ; and 
convicts are no longer sent to any of the ooloniea, except 
Western Australia. The staple productions were at first the 
wool, tallow, and hides of the numerous sheep and cattle fed 
on the natural paettue. To this has been added copper, and 
more recently gold, of which the quantities exported &om 
New South Wales and Victoria, in I860, amounted in value 
to more than ten millions sterling. The adjacent island of 
Van Diemen's Land or Ta»mama, with its capital Hobart 
Town, forms another colony, and is a better watered eoontiy 
than Anstialia. Nea Zealand, composed of thiee contignoaa 
islands, is the seat of a thriving colony, though within the 
last few years a desolating wkF, chiefly in the province of 
Taranaki or New Plymouth, in North Island, has prevailed 
betweea the natives and the British settlers. Two centnries 
have passed since these islands were first discovered by the 
:pntch ; but little was known of the natives till the voyages 
of Captain Cook. They were fierce, warlike, cannibal tribes, 
whom Europeans cared not to meddle with. Inegnlar 
eettlemente ^d been made on various parts of the coast ; and 
to pat an end to the anarchy and bloodshed consequent 
. upon this state of things. New Zealand was, in 1840, 
constituted a colony. Its capital is Wellington. 

671. JiL South Africa, Britain possesses the two cobniea 
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vt the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, the former of which 
was token &om the Dutch in 1806, and Natal was made » 
separsite colony in 1847. Sepeated wars with the Cal&ee oo 
the feontieis have eomewhat obetructed the prosperit; of these 
setUemente. The atapU product is wool Great Briton 
has also on the coast of West Africa the poBeessiona of the 
Gold Coast, with its capital Cape Coast Castle, Sierra Leone, 
and Qambia ; and smong the Britiah possessionfi connected 
with Africa, are included the island of Mauritius, prodadng 
neatly a million hnndredweights of sugar annnally ; and the 
rooky islets of St Helena and Aeceneion, used chiefly as 
TictuaUing stations. 

572. Minor Colonies. — Other less extensive colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain are the isles of Malta and OoBto^ 
and the town and fortress of Gibraltar, in the Mediterranean ; 
the isl£t of Hdigoland, in the German Ocean ; the peninsula 
of Aden, on the south coast of Arabia ; the islet of Hong- 
Kong, at the month of the Canton Biver, in China ; Loduon, 
off the coast of Borneo ; and the Falldand Islands, in the 
8oath Atlantic 

573. Colonial Government and LatBS, — ^Thelawsandjudidal 
usages of England are extended to the chief colonial posses- 
sions, along with all the rights and privileges which are 
common to British subjects. Hence the inhabitants of the 
tnost distant part of iha empire, whatever be their origin, 
rank, or colour, are entitled by the constitution to ei^oy the 
same degree of civil and religious liberty, and the same care- 
ful protection of life and property, as their fellow subjects in 
the mother-country. , This is an invaluable boon, for in no 
nation do the people practically enjoy greater rational liber^ 
of speech or action, and in none is the press more free. In 
IndLi, the natives ore subject to their own laws, and in this 
privilege they are carefully protected by the British authori- 
ties. Uninterrupted, likewise, in the exercise of their own 
peculiar rel^ous usages, sheltered from the oppression of 
native chiefs, and instructed at schools which have been 
recently planted amongst them, the inhabitants of India are 
really more happy and prosperous under a foreign rule than 
th^ were under the dominion of the former soverdgue of 
the countij. 
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674. Colonial Religion. — ^According to the constitution, 
vhereveT Eritain establishes her civil authori^, there also is 
established the Protestant Episcopalian form of chnich- 
goverament and worship, except in cases where provision to 
the contrary has been jnade by terms of capitulation. Prac- 
tically, however, there is perfect freedom in the exercise of 
religioos belief and worship in all parts of the empire. In 
Lower Canada ami. Malta, Boman Catholicism ; in Hindustan, 
Brahminism and M n h Km-m p d an i » m ; and in Ceylon, the 
religion of Baddha, prevail. The Protestant Freeb}'terian 
form of church-government and worship, similar to that of 
Scotland, predominates in the Cape of Good Hope, according 
to agreement with the former Dutch occnpants. In sU the 
colonial posseasiona, much is done by means of missionahea, 
^ introduce a knowledge of Christianity among the natives. 

575. Digusion of the Englisit Laiiguage. — The English 
lan^age now predominates over the whole United Kingdom, 
with the exception of a portion of the Highlands of Scotland, 
part of Ireland, part of the lala of Man, and Wales ; but in 
all these places it ia gradually supersedbig the native Celtic 
dialecta. It has been extended, by means of numerous 
dependencies abroad, over nearly the whole of !Xorth America 
and the West India Islands ; also the Aostralian coutineat 
and islands, the Cape of Good Hope, part of Hindustan and 
Ceylon, and various other places, inclnding several islands in 
the Pacific. This diffusion of the English tongue, and with 
it the Christian religion, as well as English literatnTe and 
habits of thought, over so large a portion of the earth's 
surface, is perhaps the moat extraordinary fact connected 
with the history of modem civilisatioiL 
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140S. Battle of ShrsTEboir 4i 

140S. Doci Of AiiBAKT and 
CuEi MuBixKiH Btgent* 

of Scalland (-24) SI 

U13.Heiii7V. (-22) 4: 

Penecntion of Lollards... 4! 

1416-68. War iriUk Pranoe 4: 

1416. Battle of Agincwirt 4! 

1422. Henry VI. (-61) 4: 

1424. luoi I., Bootland (-37). I 

Si» attempted nfonoa and 
their naulti. 4 

Battle of Ternsail. 4: 



JoiboiAm 42 

JuoB IL, Scotland (-60) 46 
Hii cant«itiona wiiii the 

home of Douglai 45 

Bn^iali expelled from 

France 43 

SeTidtoftke]>ukeofToA 42 
Cammenctment of the 

Wart o/ tKt JUm» 43 

BatUe of St Alban'i 42 

Battle of WakoGeld-Deatli 

of DakeofToA 4S 

JunlU., Scotland (-SS) 4G 
Snc<se«M« of the York 

PHtj ■ ;-.-■ *3 

Parltamatiary fraaehitt 
firit narrmccd IS 

Fraiiltgttoftht flmunoiu 
tninrgtd ii 



YORK LINE: 1461-85. 



Uei.Edward IV. (-83) 46 

BatUe of Towton 46 

1465. Beiu7 oommitted to tke 

Tower. 46 

Bdward'a marriage 46 

1470. Warwick inradee England 47 
Henry VI. reatoted 47 

1471. Bdward land> at Barm- 
Battle ai Bameth-Warwick 

■lain 47 

Battle ot Tewkeabni7 47 

Beniy TL and Mb aon 

murdered 47 

Qneen Hargarst rctirM to 



1478. Unrder of the Duko ot 

Clarence 48 

jAn B&oan 48 

ThoFIagM 48 

1483.EiiwardV 49 

Bich&rdlll. (-85)..-. 4B 
Unrder of Edward and hil 

brother 49 

1486. landing of Henry Tador.. 60 
BatUe of Bonrorth— 

Bichaid slain 60 

JntTvdivilum of Printing 

— WiiLUHllunon..... 48 
Conditioa ■ of England 

during the CtvU War...M 
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CHtftlKOLOaiCAI. nSDEX. 



lost of Battles doiiiig the Wars of the Roses : 

1155-85. 

Bdgn. Data, B»ttl& Oalnsil br- 

HubtTI 146S StAlbou'i Yoikista. 

14S9 BlOFslieaUi « 

H Ii60 IforthamptOD ■ 

> ■ Wakefield lAneestriaiiB. 

•■ 1161 Martimer'e Oiosa Taikislfi. 

n fi StAltian'a lAn<iastri&D>. 

EdtukIT. ti Tbwton ToAisU. 

net HtdgdeyMoor n 

■ • He^sm H 

n 1*71 BuxBt 



Din... 



...14M... 



...laueastrian*. 



TUDOE LINE: 1485-1603. 



U86. HennVn. (-1509)... Cl 
I486. Hia flaniage. — Union 


1515 
1621 




Heniy named 'Defender 






oftheFuth- S7 


Impostare of Bimnd 62 


1527 


Heni7's attempts to 






divorae Catlierine 68 


1488. jA]iiaIV.,ScotlflEd(-1613)46 


1530 


Pan and Death of Wolsey. 68 


1483. ImpostOTBOfWarback.... 62 


[M3 


Henry mamee Anne Boleyn SC 


148E. Poyning's Law in Ireland 




Birth of BUiabath CB 


passed 64 


1534 


Heniy throwa off the 


1499. Warbeck and Warrick 






eieented 52 






IMS. Henrj's danghtec married 




Head of the EngUah 


to Jamea IV. of Soot- 




Chnroh 58 


land 63 






CharactiT and Policy of 
Bt^YII 63 

JWieoueWiM of CoinuBna 


1536 


Anne Boleyn Bieonted..... 69 


1637 


Suppreeidon of Monasteries 59 


onrfo/OABOT 63 


Ih4l) 


Heniy mamea Anne of 


1506. Homy Vin. (-47).... 65 




0erce, who is aoon 


UarriasCatberineDl Spain 6S 




after divorced 61 






Ee marriea Catherine 


16IS. Jamea IV. inyades Eng- 




Howard, who ia soon 


land 65 








1542 






War with Scotland 62 








I5I6. Base of CiiDiKiL WoLSBT 65 


(-67) «! 


Begioniage of the £>- 


\hVA 


Heni7 DUtniea Catherine 
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CBRONOUMICAL IMI>£X. 



15*4. He attempM to onforN a, 




1580. 


marriage between fail 






m>a and Kaij of gpot- 




1661. 








Cudinal Beaton's goTan- 




1!UM 


ment of Scotluid. 


m 






fi» 


1666 


1H7. Henrj'. Death uii WU... 


fl'2 


1568, 










61 


1687, 


Studs of CUiukallAUn^ 


03 
83 








CuOegt of Fhyikimu 








<t3 




1M7. Edward VI. (-63) 


63 


166it. 


The PlDtectoc Sonerart 






JDTadM Scotland 


6» 




Battle o( Pinkie 


6» 




1E52. Someraet executed 


«♦ 


1672. 


Horthnmbarland Protector 61 




Cluimstet of Vu govern- 




157S. 




M 




Book of Common Pmjer 




!.W« 




6a 




1B53. Lord Guilford Dudlej 






niamea ladj Jane Grej 


64 


1BS7. 


Ladi Jim Gmt ptwUimed B 4 




1553. Mar7 (-5«> 


6i 




Rorthumberland and 












lody Jane Qrey, her tus- 






band, and Fatheiexecuted 6G 


ifi»a. 


15G1. HarymameBFhilipofSpainae 




Catholia Beligion reatored 65 


irtdi 






1665. Philip becomai King tA 






S^n ZT..... 


65 










ISBS. Calais lakan bythflPrench 


fifi 




1558. Elizaboth (-1603.).... 


tid 




16S9. Acta of Supremacy and 






rnif'HTmty 






Mary, Queen of Scota, 






becomes Queen - Con- 






sort of Prance 


fi7 




1680. The Betormed Kaligioi 






eataWiahed in Scotland 67 




Death i^Mai7 of GtuJM... 


87 





I. Death of Frenda IL of 

France 67 

. Qneen Haiy retuma to 

Scotland 67 

Jhg joina a eoalitiim 
agauut PnteetaDtiam.. 88 
. ^ manie* Laid Danlef 68 

:. Unrder of Biado 69 

Birth of James TI 69 

. Damley murdered 70 

MaiymarrieBBothwelL... 70 

Haiy impriaoned and made 

to reaigii the Crown.... 71 
Jiku YL, King of Scot. 

land 7Z 

^ Har7 escapes 71 

Battle et Ungnde 71 

ICary U imprisoned in 

England 71 

:. Uassacre of St Bartholo- 
mew 71 

Elizabelh protects the 

Hetherlandera 71 

I. The Babington Conapiraoy 7G 
Trial of Maiy, Queen oi 

Scots 75 

'. Hereieention 76 

I. Overthrow of the Spanish 

Amuula 78 

Ir^'oid xttider Eiiic^idh.. 80 
': Tyrone's rebellion in Ire- 
land 81 

. Basex sent to Ireland, hia 

failure 82 

. Uoulitjay defeats the 
Spaniards at Kinsale... 63 
Inaorrection of Essex, Us 

eiecDtion 83 

. Submieeion of I^rone 82 

Death of Eluabeth 81 

The SefanuiMoa in Scot- 
land 67 

Till Gotiammait of Eliza- 

Mh 71 

The War in the Mther- 

lamU 73 

Silt of the Mwoi Gloty 

of England 81 

Trade and Mamfactara. 86 
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CHRONOLOQlaAL ISDEX. 

STTJAET LINE: 1605-1714. 
Beign of James L 



1603. James I. (-25? 

Hia Chatacter. 

ISOl. Coofsrenca at divines at 

Hampton Court 

Nsw truialation of the Bible 

Krliameat remonatiSiteB 

against monopoUei, &c. 

1605. ThB Gunpowdflr Plot 

1B07. Eatabliehment of Flanta- 

tiona in Ireland 

1609. BatGi resiste ttie idag'a 

buonraisina 

The Jndgea decide against 

1310. The Conunons rapport liim 

Tbey oompd tiia snpprea- 

BioD of Dc Covell'a 

book on PrerogatiTe... 



16J2. Death of PrinoeHeniy..- »1 

1S13. Elizabetli manied to 
Frederick Count Pala- 
tine 93 

1614. pBTliament retnsea mp- 
plies without a redreaa 
of giJOTaacea, and is 
diuolved 94 

1S22. Pricco Charles and Bnck- 

ingham visit Madrid.. 91 

1625. Death of Jamea 94 

Featara of Jamu't 

fttwrmwnf 82 

Proffrta of Literaturt — 

SHixapuas — Bioor 95 
Hitedlanceiit Circum- 
ttaneft 95 



Eeign of Charles I. 



1625. Ohatles 1. (-49) 

Marriea Henrietta of France 95 

War with Spain SG 

Fint Parliaraenl refnses 

aappliea and iadiasolTed 95 
Xhe king's expedients to 

raise mono; 96 

1626. Second ParUameat im- 

peaches Bnckingham 97 
Diggea and BUiot sent 

to theTower S7 

Parliament dissolved 97 

IS27. War Tritli Ptanea. 97 

1828. Third FarHamenl— Peti- 
tion ot SUgiit 97 

BnckiDgham assassinated 93 
1629. Parliament remonetiates 
against illegal taxes and 

isdisBolred 9S 

Several mraabeis im- 
prisoned 9S 



1629. Political and rellgioDs 

views, and character of 

the Opposition 93 

1829-40. Period of abiolute 
goiitrmnent — Biaif - 
roBD and Ladd the 
king's advisenv-Com-ta 
of the 8tar-Chamber 

1829. Peace with Prance 99 

1630. Peace with Spain 99 

Policy of I^nd 89 

Illegal taies 89 

Cases of Leighton and 

PiTnne. 100 

Emigration of Puritans to 
America 109 

1633. StiaSbrd made Vieeroj' 

of Ireland 107 

1637. Hampden lesiit* ship- 
money 100 

I l,.;l,GtH>«^ic 



1033. Cbu-les Tin(« Bootlaod... 101 
1037. Soottiah oppontion (0 thg 

IS38. Tlie Soottiiai Nstlcii^ 

CoTCIUDt 

The Beottiali QsnerftI 

epueopM;. 

less. Vu with the SooU— 

Ragotutioni 

ItUO. FowthParUaiaaameeiB 

■md ii disaolTcd 

Tba Scott Infads Esg- 

Uni 

Battle ot NevbiiTi] 

!rh« BoDtB tUe Kbw- 

cutle 

Chftriei negotuMa with 

the Scots. 



1610. The Lwtg PaAiammt 

meets 104 

Strafford ud Iiaad im- 
peached 10* 

1611. Stn^oid executed 101 

Parliament pa;> the 

Sootch troops 105 

Chu-lee again vidts Scot- 
land, and attempts to 
condliate the Scotch,. lOfi 
Eot of the Uarqnia ot 

UoDtrose 105 

Rebellion in Ireland 106 

1612. The Cnmmoiis present 
their Kemoiutraniw... 110 

Charles attempts to Vam 
SvemODbra* 110 

JtowidJttadt and Malig- 
waiUtaCavaiien.... 11(1 



Period of Civn, Wah: 1642-9. 



1612. Chariea aeta up his rtin- 
daid at Nottiiigham... 1 

Battle of Edgehm 1 

IMS, Battle of Stratton 1 

Battle ot Newbnrj 1 

OuTiB CuiinnLL 1 

Tht Solenm League and 

Cotreruuri 1 

1611. Battle of HanUmUoor.. 1 

BattlsofCmpred; Bridge 1 

Second battle otil'eirbncj 1 

Negotiations eommenoed 1 

1611-5. ^mpaigD of llontiose 

in Scotland 1. 

ISll Battle of nppermnir. 

ISIS. ■ luTeilocb;. 

■ Aoldeam. 
. Alford. 

■ Eil^th. 

n Phillphangh, 
1615. Bise of the Ind^iendeku V. 
The Sdf-denymg Ordin- 

Ba-modelling of the annf 1! 
Battle of ITasel? i: 



i, Charles puts himself 
under the protection 
of the Scotch arm;. .. . 115 
'. The Sootch Eoiieniier him 

to the parliament 116 

Charlee conGned in 

Holmby Hoase 118 

He is coDTejed to Hamp- 
ton Court. iia 

He negotiate! with the 
army and with the 

FresbTteiiane 117 

Be escapes to Carisbrooke 

Castle 117 

NegotiaUona renewed.... 117 
i. The Scobih invade Eng- 
land 117 

Battle of Preston 113 

Colonel Pride 'pnrgea' 

the parliament IIS 

. Trial and eieculJon of 

the ting 118 

Ckaraeter and family of 

Charit* 1 119 

Littrarji men of At 
nign 119 

, , , L.onyic 



CHSOKOLOoiCAi ittoex. 



Hie Commonwealth: 1649-60. 



1(149 


ABepQUic«M<JiUBh«d... m 
The Hoose of Pem tbol- 


1861. 




uied... 120 


1B.W. 




Humlton and olhen eze- 


1BS3. 




enled 120 










rtbaUion in Ii«land 120 






Capto™ of Droghedft 121 












brtheBcotoh 121 


1S51. 


1650 


Hoatrosa altempta an 






l&nd and U execnted.. 122 


1066. 




Cbarie. n. landt In 


1fi6». 




Scotland 122 






Cromwell marches into 






Scotland..... 122 


^m, 




(Sept. 3) Battle of Dnnbar 122 






Charles U. crowned bj 






the Scots. 122 


IflflO. 




He snten England 122 






(Sept. 8) BattU of Wor- 












Charlea empei abroad.. 123 





. Ireland and Bootland 

nited with England. 123 

. Waiwith Holland, 123 

. Defeat of the Datoh 123 

The Long Parliamtnt dis- 

Bolved bj Cromwell... 123 
The Barebonei Parlia- 
ment 124 

Orainwell made Protector. 124 

. Peace with Holland 124 

Cromwell's adminiatn- 

tion...' 124 

i. Wai with Spain 124 

'. (Sept. 8) DeMh d! Orom- 

well 125 

Kchard made Protector. 125 
I. £e-aaiembUng of the 

Bump. 128 

BichardreaignB 126 

I. a«nei«J Monk enters 

London 123 

3%e Eump diaaolvad 126 

New parliament aaaemUea 126 
BeatoiatiOQoFChadeiU. 127 



Stoart Line Restored : 



1660. Oharlea n. (-85) 1: 

Bill of Indemnity, Bieen- 

Uso of Eegioides 1: 

Ada of SetUement and 
Explanation, Ireland . 1 
1881. CominenoemeiitofaStand- 

ingArmj 1' 

IS62. Sale of Dimldrt 1 

Charles marries Catherine 

of Bragania. 1' 

16S4. War with Holland 1; 

1686. Nam battU off Lowei- 

toffe i; 

1668, The Plagae in London ... l; 
The Qreat Fire in London i: 



FerB8(nition and radstanee 

in Scotland 131 

Ihitoh Fleet in the Thanws 130 

Pe«« with Holland ISO 

The Triple Alliance 132 

ThiCabai 188 

AllianoewUhftanoe,.... 133 

War with Holland 133 

The Test Art 188 

Peaoe with Holland 1S4 

Marriage of iSxrj to tha 

Frinoe of Onuiga 184 

Treat; of Kim^nen 134 

The Pc^di not, Titns 
Oatei 185 
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OHBONOLOOIOAL DtDEZ. 



1678. TheiamaWk^tiiiJhr]/ 13S 
1S79. The Ihike of Yack Bxda- 

BionBill 137 

ffabea* CoTptu Act 137 

Hnidir of AidibiBhop 

Shurpa. 13S 

SebellioninSaotluid.... 13S 
Battle otBotliirellBridgt 133 
1631. pArlmtnenC innsts on the 
Eidnsion Bill and is 

dissolTed 130 

Cliarles becomes atuolnta 140 

16S3. triie Bje-Hotiae Plot 140 

1635. Death of Ch&ries U 141 

ChanteterofmarlexII. 141 
CharacttroflU Comi.. Hi 
PragmtofCmnmemaiui 

MatmfaciaTa Ijl 

Littrary cmd Satatifio 
Henoflheragtt 141 



5- James n. <-89) 143 

Hia cbsracter. 143 

Rebellion of Honmoath 

and of Aigyle 143 

I. Arbitral; meaantes of the 

Mng...... 14i 

I. Deolantian of Indatgenos 114 
IMal and Mqnittel of 

aeren IdahopB 14S 

Birth of a Prince 145 

Oenenl diuffedJon 145 

Fbihos 01 Obahsb oalled 

CoDoeadona of thekiiig.. 147 
Frinoe of Orange landa. . . 149 

Defection of Jamea'a army 149 

Fli|-fat of the king 149 

'. The CcmTenlJon 150 

The DeolaistiDii of Rights 151 
BffecH of the Stvolution 151 



The Bevolution Line : 1689-1711. 



1689. William IlL and 

Maiy(-1702) H 

Bssigtuiro in Scotland... 1! 
BatUaof EUlieGnmUe... It 

Warmth Franoo 11 

Bedstanoa in Ireland.... li 

1890. BatUe of the Bojne 11 

ISBl. Treat; of limeiick H 

TronMea of the go»ecn- 

ment II 

1S93. Huaaore of GIsDcoe II 

1694. Triennial Act.. li 

I>aathof QaeenMar;.... li 

1697. Feaoe of &;Ewiiik li 

16B8. The Sarien Expedition... 1 

1700. Act of Snooesnon 1. 

Oaoira of the War of the 
SpaniihSoceesaian.... 1. 

' 1701. Daatii of James IL 1> 

1703. Death of VTmiam IH. ... 1. 

Hit aharaeter li 

Fint Ugal nppori of a 

BUfMinif Army 1 

0MHR«nee9n«»t of tha 
Natioma DOt 1. 



1702. Fint 

regular banli 1G3 

LiUraryMmoftkeniini 159 

1702. Anne M4) I6» 

Ww irith Fianoe Ifi9 

Cunpaigna of Mari- 

borough{-I3) 1» 

1708. The Scotoh pan the Act 

ofSaenrit;, 180 

1707. Union of England and 

Sootland. 161 

The Big\ ChunA _mA 

Low ChurA partio .. IBS 

1710, Trial of Dr Saehererdl... 182 
Harle; andStJolin miniati? 132 

1713. FaaM of Utrecht 163 

171*. Death of Qoeen Anne.... 16j 

JAttratttrt of tht nig» .. 164 

BtaOn of the War ofiU 
Spanuh Suceation ... IGO 
1704. Battle of Blenheim. 

1708. • BamilieB. 
17C8. ■ Ondenarde. 

1709. > Malflaqnet. 



CHBOItOLOaiOAL INDBX, 



BRUITSWICK LINE: 17U 



Beigns of George L and IL 



m*. George I. (-27) 186 

Impeaohnient of Oifaid 

ftDdothen 16G 

1716. TbeHiotA« 166 

1715-ie. CHvilWar 186 

B»tt!e o( Sheriffinnir 187 

Ludlnj; sad eaeape of the 

Pretender 167 

CEiuacter of Uie goven- 

ment 168 

1716. Beptenoial Act 16S 

1713. lart eflbrt of tli* chnnh 
of Bngland to muntain 
ft B«parate political 
eiifltence 168 

1719. flu-tiBJiieiit deolues it» 

paver to logialata for 
IrflUnd 190 

1720. The SoQtli-Seii Sdiems... lei 

1721. Walpolo Framiet 

1721. Swift's Dmpier'a Leltera 190 
1727. Death of George 1 171 

Literary Metntftht reign 171 

1727. OeotBB II-(-«0) 171 

Charaet«t uid polio; of 

Walpole 171 

1739. Warmth Spun 172 

1742. War with Franoo *-* 

'Wslpole reiigns 

« Proeeedinge of Uie new 

minifltty 

1718. Battle of DetUngen 



171S. Battle of Pontoaor I 

lAnding of the Pretender 1 
BattleMFreetonpana.... 1 

17i«. .. Paliirk 1 

N <Calloden 1 

MramireB for the pacifioa> 

lion of Sootland I 

174S. Treat; of Aiz-U-Chapalle 1 
Colonia and dtpendamtei 

of Bnlain 1 

17S1-2. ^loitf of Clire in 

India 1 

CauBCfl of dispute hetreen 

the Bngliahund French 1 
Trendi aggreudona Id 

Canada I 

1756-63. War with Pianre 1 

1767. Battle of Haaa^ 1 

Pisgraoe of the Di^e ot 
Ciunbcirtand 1 

1759. Conqaest of Canlda 1 

Kist aesodated bod; of 

Catiiolica in Ireland... 2 

1760. Death af George II 1 

Trsnaactiona in Ireland 

1691-1760 I 

Improred condition of 

Scotland nnce 1716... 2 
Km of the Methodists... 1 
Neanapen firtt oejufre 

)NUm«aI ittiportamci ., 1 
LMfttvrtofthertign., 1 



Beign of Oeorge m.— First Period : 1760-89- 



1760. Oeone lit ise 

1762. BateAemier 187 

The WhUAo^ in Ireland 307 
1768. Peaoe— End of the Seren 

Tears' WH 188 



1763. AaqtiintJoiu gt^oed b; 

Britain donitgthe w 188 
The Whigpwtjfrom 1711 191 
Diip<7nlaiit; and n^re- 

meat of Bnta. 191 
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OHBOHOLOaiOiA IHDBX. 



1763. ChtnTine Fiemler 1: 

FrOMcntlouof Wilkei.... 1 

1705. Ameriau sump A«t 1: 

BoelaiighMB Premier 1 

I7C8. Stamp Act repealed 1 

CSiatham PreBuer 1: 

1787. Fresh attempt to tax tlie 

Americans 1- 

IT88. Grafton Premier 11 

mikes Tiunnlts li 

17B9. LtOen lif Jumui l! 

1770. Lord North Premier l! 

THie Citj of U>ajo-a pre- 
sent a Bemonstiance 

to the king II 

177^ Oongrem of repjesentt- 

tires at FhiMelphia . 1! 
1775-82. War of American In- 

dependence 11 

1776. Battle of Baaker'sHiU.. II 
1770- Declarelion of American 
Independence II 

1777. Sarrendsr of Boglieh at 

Saratoga II 

1T78. FaxeOommimonersBent 

ont II 

Fiuice mtkea allianoa 

with the Americans... SI 
1779. Spain declare! war with 



1780. Holland declares war with 

England 2i 

^le Aimed Neatnjitf... 2< 

' 177S. Biota in Seotland 2i 

1780. The Goidon Uot* a 

' 17S1. Surrender of Laid Com- 

wWlU 3> 

' 1782. End of the American war 2i 

Eoekingham Premier 21 

If aval fight oS Dominica 21 

Shelbnnie Premier. 21 

1783. Peace of Fam a 

Coatitiaa Hinirtr; 2i 

Foi'a bdia Bill rejected 2< 

Pitt Ixcomee minister.... 21 

17S3. Pitt's Beform BUI 2i 

I 1780. The Sinking Fnnd 21 

nialofWAHBanHAsinrOB 21 

I 17SS--9. Delates on the B«geDc; 2l 
Legiilatire Hessuree in 

Ireland 1760-88 2( 

/mproiwnicnta t» mocUn- 

CTjr Z 

Pnmiritu of the Cottm 

liaimfiMKTt 2 

I>i*eovmtt of Capiaib 

Cook 2 

IMeratnre and the Pint 

ArU 2 



Kedga of Qeorge IIL— Second Period : 1T&9-1820. 



1789. French Berolntion 212 

1780. BT2rke'» pamphlet 212 

1791. Devgn* of AuAria and 

Fraoia 213 

1791-2. FrooeadingB tl the 

EnUtdlrilimen 223 

1792. Lonia ZVL of Fnnoe de- 

posed 218 

170S. IiDDu Xn. of nanoo be- 

headnl SIS 

War with Pranee. 214 

1794. Vlotn? o( Lord HowB. 
17»6. - • ■ 



17S6. Cnmoceafnl negotiaUons 

for peace 218 

17Bft. NuouoiBosapAJiTB.... 2IS 
Uninocesafnl attempta to 

n^otiate 216 

Secnt eodeties in Ira- 
land 224 

Habeas Cotpns Act nu- 

pended in Ireland 22S 

Krenoh thips in £anttj 

Bay 225 

1797. HiUtaiT law ia Ireland.. 225 
Spain decUrea war with 
fiigbikd 210 



OHBOirOLOOIOAL IKDEX. 





IH<I4 


Bonaparte made Emperor 


BriUin b; FnuiM 217 




o( the French 228 


CashpayjnfinnBnHpeDded 217 




Pitt Premier 228 








Klval fight off Cape St 




Mapoleon 228 






Naval fight off Trafalgar 






— Deatk of Nelaon .... 228 


down 21S 












The French oDnei Switi- 
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QUESTIONS. 



1. Describe tbe people who inhaUted the Britiah lales prerioiiB to the 
CbrUljaD era. — Wlien abd nuder vhom did the ft^muiu, fint invade 
Britain !— Wlien did the; ondertake their ■ecand iunrnxm ! — Wliat 
waa the oooditioti OE the uativeB f 

2. What time elapsed between the secoDd and third invasioDB I — Daring 
vhat emperor's rei^ waa th« third inraaiDn made, and at vhat date T 
— Name t}ie Briti^ chief who opposed them on this oocauon. — What 
vu hia fate t—What means did Gnetoniiis take to Tsdnoe the Britons ! 
— Wire hoadad the revolt agajnat him ) 

3. What Roman commander completed the conqnsat of the greater part 
of Britain t— What polic; did h« adopt 1 — How far north did he can; 
hia anus, and hoT did ha leciire his conqueate I— Oire an account al 
the battk fooght b7 him bejond (he Portli. 

4 Whf waa .Aj^ioola aniiana to conquer Ireland 1 

5. GHve an aceonnt of the Boman walla, and the objeot of their eonBtrac- 
Uou. — What ia the moat northerly point in Britiun vhich the Bomana 
are betiered to have reached ) — Hot did the Bomana aheir their 
deaire to preserve tiieir conqneata t 

4. ^ame and describe the Boman dividoos of Britun. 

7. Hov iras Britain goremed imder the Bomana t — In what way were 
Severua, Constantins the Qrest, and Magnentios connected with 
Britain ! — What traces remiun of tlie Boman occnpation, and in «tiat 
reepecta was the country benefited by it ! — State vhat you know of the 
hiatoiy of Christianity in Boman Britain. — Who ia said to have been 
the GdA Bridah martyr t 



8. When were the Boman troops withdrawn from Britain, and for what 
reaaon ) — What waa the state of the country after the departure of 
the Boman troopa! 

9. Why, and by whom, were foreign tribes invited to Britain I — ITanie 
the difibrent tribea, the countries l^ey came firom, tlieir leaden, and 
the places where they settled. 
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11. QIts (tn nccoant of the diTiaionB of Britsiii, and the tribes iuhabiting- 
it during the SBTenth oentory.— What ia meaat bj the Heplacchj ! 

12. What vM (he rtate of ChriBtiBiiity in BngUnd during the £zth 
Mntui; I — When and b; whom was it introdaced into Ireland, and. 
into Scotland )— Who wsa GolaKba, and what waa hia mitmon! 

IS. Wbat is the date of the regnlac in(j«dnctioii of Christianity into 
England t — GiTe an accoimt of ita introdnctioii, and ita reaulta. 

14. When and under vbom did Saxon SngUnd becoma one kingdom t — 
Who vM Alfred, and when did he begin to reign ( 

15. Qire an sceonct of tlie r&Tngea of the Donee at tide paried. — What 
is the White Horse of Ber>:shire i — BeUte the traditions rejecting 
Alfred during tlie Daidah possesion. — Qire an aceoont of the character 
and habilB at Alfred. — Wlon did he die, and what waa the length of 
his reign ! 

16. Who BDCceedad Al&ed, and what did he aceampUah dnring -hia 
reign T — ffi^e an acconnt of the next king, and of what he did for tho 
conntr;. — Qive an acconnt of the tattle of Bmnanbnrgh. 

17. What people began agtun to make isTamons into England! — What 
waa the name of their king who succeeded in gaining the throne ) — 
What waa the character of his reign I — Relate the tradition respecting 
him and hia coartiera. — When did he die t — Who waa the last Danish 
king of England, and how long did he teign I 

18. ComiAre the earl; eonditton of IrelaDd with that of Britain.— What 
people inraded Irdand about tlie end of the eighth centnr; ! — Who 
opposed their settling 1 — B; what name were these invaders called t 

19. Who accomplished the union of the Scottish and Fictiah kingdoms, 
and how ? — How tar did Malcolm IL extend Lis awaj, and when t — 
What kingdoms were thns ODnstitnted I 

SO. How were kings appointed among the Anglo-Saxons 1 — Describe the 
diSerent orders of rank among the Saxona. — What vaa the oonditioa of 
the oonqoered satiraB ! — Qive an aeconnt of tlie great oanncil of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

21. How was the conntr; divided and sabdivided! — In what manner 
were the membera of ■ tithing reaponnble for each other's oondnct t 
— How was crime punished ) — How was jnatdce administered t — What 
means were t^en by an nccnsed penon to give proof of his innoomce t 

. — What praoeeding among the Saxons naembled trial bgjtirgf 

22. QiTA seme account of the spread of Chriatianity onder the Saioni. — 
"' e an aoxmnt of the life of Donstan, and i^te the stnuga story 
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Si. When, in vhoie penon, and by whose mflnence, wu tbe Btxoa lin«. 
Tsalored t — What luine did the king acquin^ and «hf I — What piac- 
cic« ori^nated irith him t — Whom did he marry 1 — Wlien had the 
king been edncated I — How vaa the greater part of hii reign spent I — 
When did he die, and by Tbom tus he soooeeded t — Who vas the real 
heir to the throne t 



25. On what gronnda did Williani, Dnfee of Normandy, cbum the throne 
of England T— How did he proceed to aasert hie claim t — How was 
Harold engaged when William landed, and what sbepa did he take t 
— Describe tie battle whloh followed, giiing its date. 

26. What was William's policy after his ceronation, and what waa ita 
effsot apon the Baion laJignage and cnatcmg t 

27. Mention the leading peculiarities of the Feadal Sjitem introduced 
bjiraiiam. 

23. What sumame was giTen to William, and why t— How was hs 
chiefly engaged dnring bis rdgn 1 — GivB an acooont of his death, borial, 
and chaiaoto. 

29. Who was the second Konnan king of England ) — What snmame was 
given to him, and why ? — Who ongbt to have Baec^eded the Conqneror T 
—When and how did William II. meet his death )— What is meant 
by a Crasade t — Who, daring this reign, took an antiTe part in the 
Crosades ! — Who suooeeded William IL )— What was his surname, 
and why f— Why did not Eobert of Hormandy mcoeed William II. ! 
— What was the ebancter of Hem? 1 1 

SO. Qire an account of the nnupation and rdgn of Macbeth of Scotland. 

31. Who Boooeeded Macbeth I— Kiplain his surname.— Whom did he 
many, and how was Scotland benefited by the onion t 

32. What happened on the death of Malcolm t— What was the 
character of the new king l—Sor what is hs especially remembered 1 

B3. When did Henry I. of England die?— Who wss the neareet 
heir to the throne, and why 1 — ^Who succeeded Henry, and what was 
hia chum tA the throne !— What was the oharaoter of lus reign t 



34. Who was Heni? IL, and when did he begin (o reign! — Of 
what line of kings wa> he the first !— What was his duuBdcr I — 
What was the atate of ChrJElianity during this reign ! — What wen the 
Constitntions of darendon, and when were they passed I — Qira aome 
aoconnt of Thomas i Becket 

SS. Relate the legend ol Fair Bosamond.^QiTe an example ol Henry's 
•it. 
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36. In what ODUitiy bad Beazj large poraeasiooi t — From what king 
did he exact homage t — Wliat eountir did ha add to his dooiiiuona 1 
— Vhea did William the lion nign t— Why vaa he w caU»d 1 

57. Deenibe the atf^ of Ireland in the elerenth and twelfth ceatorieo. 
- — How wm the conntiy dirided and ruled J 

58. What tircDmBtaace led to the interference of Henij IL I— How- 
do wa lesni that he had pTerioaal; formed a dedgn of iaTadioS 
Ireland T— What ajieiBtaiioe did he ^Te the Iiiah chief t— Who were the 
barona who went over to Dermod'a aid f— Giro eome account of their 
eipeditiOD. 

E9. In what Tear, and with what forces, did Henr; hjioaelf luid in 
Ireland t— Wluit vas the remit U his uiTasion i — What was the die- 
trict where tha Eogliah resided called ! — Account for the miserable 
condiljon of Ireland after its oonqnest I7 the Engliidi. 

40. What diaturbed the latter jeaiu of Henry's Ijfe ?— Whan djd he die, 
and b; whom vas be aacceeded >— What was his ancceaaor'a aDmame, 
and why was he so called !~-What act ef crael^ marhed the com- 
mencement of hie rngiL T — {Kto aome aocoant of the Gmaade in which 
he was ragaged, and his retnrn. — With whom did he afterwarda cunj 
on war J— ttiye an aceonnt of bii death. — How long did he reign, and 
how mnoh of the time had he apent in Bn^and t 

JL Who EQoceaded Biohard L, and when? — What was hia relaUoa 
to BJchard !— Whe had a better clum to the crnwn I— What was 
John's dia»etn!-~What act of onielty did fae commit t — What was 
the remit of hie tjnumj t— QiTe the data of the aigning <tt Magna 
Chattft. 

42. What was the power of the kings preTions to the M 4;na Charta ! — 
Gme aome aoeoout of their manner of government. — What was Smiage I 
— Who were compelled to pa; talli«e !~-What other means did the 
kings take to raise monej ) 

43. What were the leading proyinong of Magna Charta ) — Name the 
most impartaut^ — What two important prindpiea did it establish ) 

44. What la meant b; vHMmage, and how was it affected by the Charter t 
— Qive dlferent opiniona concerning the Uagna Chaita. — Which of our 
atill existing institntjona have thmr origin in the Great Charter ! 

46, When did John die, and who sacoeeded him t — What was his abar- 
acler t— What important inslitntion had ita origin in this niga t — 
Who composed the greet conndl und^ the feadal system !— dire aome 
aijconot of the origin of parliament, eqiedaUy as regards chooung 
reprcaenlatiTea. 

40. How did Henry give offanee to his banmi t— Who headed the revolt t 
— What important change in the representation of the oannliy did 
Leicester make in his second parliament ) — Give the date and place of 
Leiceatei'B death.— What epithet has been appli^ to him I 

47. When did Heniy III. di% and by whom was he socceeded t— What 
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QDESnONB. 6 

' «• Uia chuaiteT of tiie ner king t — Wliat oonnli; did he add to tie 
8n|;liaii erowu, sod when I — What «a* tlie suae at the Velih prioM 
who oppoeed Bdvard )— Where vm he dete&ted ^— With vhAt wL of 
eroahy ii Ediranl charged T— Fat what reuon a he mid to have 
committad it! 

48. GiTe «ome aooonut of tbe Etst« of aStin in Scotland vhich led ta the 
interferenoa of Edward L— Who were the prineipal oompetitora foe 
tie Scottieh crows !— In whixe faTom did Edward decide I — What 
canied him to in™de Scotland f— What battle did he fight^ and when, 
and what was its remit t — On his retnm to England, wliat did Bdward 
carry awa; with him, and whj t 

49. What led the Scota again to take np anna 1 — Wlo waa their leader, ' 
and what waa hia character t 

fiO. Qi«e an acoount of the battle of Stjrling, and ila reanlta.— What title 
did Wallace acquire 1 — To what did he dow turn liia attention t — In 
vhat battle were the Bngliah Tiotorioaaf — Give the date. — How did 
Wallace fall into the handa of tbe Engliah, and what waa hia fate I 

fil. In what WBT did Edward I> engage after the death of Wallaoel 
— Who next baeame leader of the Scot* t — From whom wai he 
deaeended f — Whom did he murder ) — Where and when waa he 
crowned )— In what enterpriae waa Edward engaged when he died 1 — 
Wliere did he die, and what waa hia laet injonotion f — Waa it earned 
out ! — Who Bucceeded Edward, and when T 

52. With what aimj did Edward II. invade Scotland 1 — Qive an aoconnt 
of the battle that waa fooght between Brace and Bdwanl, ita date, and 

63. What indooed Brace to aead hia brother to Ireland t — Qire aome 
•ocoiuit of hia career in that conntij. — What waa the atato of the 
conntij at.tlat Umel^What edict did Edward III. a{ England inae, 
and what was ita eSect ) — When waa the first Iiiah pailitunent held I 

G4 B«lat« what you know of Bobin Bood. 

55. How waa the weaknew of Bdward 11. ihewn, and what were ita 
reanlta I— What waa the fata of the king I — Who anoceeded him, and 

■ when! 

58. Who gqreraed the eonntry dnring the yonng king's minority I— What 
peace waa condnded daring the king'a minority, and for what ia it 
remarkable I 

67. What waa tbe eharader of Edward III. t— When did Bobert'KNioe 
die, and by whom waa be ancceededt — How waa the new king of 
Scotland related to Edward IIL of England!— Who waa Edward 
Baliol ! — Qive an aceonnt of hia attempt to gain tlie Scottiah crown. 

68. What vaa Bdward IIL'a claim to the crown of France, and what 
atepa did he take to make it good ! — Who waa the Black Prince, and 
why waa he bo called !— ffive an account, with date, of tie battle ot 
Creaay. — Biplain the origin of the mottoea 'Sien et Hon Drut' and 
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'Ich Dien.'— dire an aoMont of what Ud to the battle of NetiT* 
Ctou, vidi ita data and resnlts. 

G9. Vbea VIS Calais Oiea b; tbs English t— Eelat« the incident iMiih 
fallowed Its eaplar^ and tdl how long it remained in poeaeaaiaQ of 
tJteBngUsfa. 

to. In what battle did the Black Prince partienlarl; diatiiigiiiah himself 
vhen did it take place, and what were ila resaltst — Seseribe the 
aabseqoent opeiations of Bdward in France and Scotland. — Hmr maj 
hia wan be characterise t — When was peace made with Prance T — 
How did the Frenoli king act .on regaining hia Ubertj t 

SI. OiTe some acconnt of the chlralt; of the age, and its effect apon the 
national character. 

62. What was the coodition of the olerKj at this period t— Slato what 
you know of William of Wjtelam. — What inatitntioDB were fonndad 
during Edward's reign t — Wbat do ;oa know of the leanung ol tbe 
timet 

fiZ. Who snoceeded Edward IIL, and in what year t — How was he rahited 
te Bdward IIL !— rWhat was his character t — How was the coontry 
benefited by the weakness of tfas soreraign 1 — GKts an aoconnt of (he 
Tyler inennectdon and ita canes. — What do you know of Wioklife and 
of the eSect of his writing upon the state <^ religion 1 



Bi Give an account of Lancaster's rebellion, and its resnita. — Who now 
beoaino king, and nnder what title )— Who had a batter claim to the 
crown I— What was his Brat act I—What was the fate of Kchaid H. i 

6S. Who succeeded Sand II. of Scotland, and when l-'What relation was 
be te Eobert the Bniee f— Wliat title did lie aesiinie, and of what royal 
line was be the Sist t — What was bis cbarocler ) — By whom was be 
Bucceeded, and when f— What title did tlie cewMngsasunte, and why t — 
What became of hia song t — Who governed the county after t^e death 
of Robert !— What wsa bis son's name ^_Wben and 1^ whom was the 
first Scottish oniTersitj foonded t 

fl6. In what won was Henry 17. of England engaged )— (^re an aeeonnt 
of the principal rebellion against him, and mention the date of the 
prinripal batUe that was fought. — Ctire an accoant of the conduct of 
the king's son. 

fl7. What favoured the spread of Wickliffe's doctrines 1 — What enactment 
connected with the cbnrab did Henry sanction t — What were the 
reformers called, and haw were they affected by this enaotment 1— How 
is the realitrf of these persecutions strongly brought before onr minda t 

6S. Who succeeded Heoiy IV., and in what year t— How did the new 
king acquire bis populoiity T — By what wss hia character sullied I 

as. By what right did Henry V- ohum the crown of France t— QiTe an 
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>t the time t 

70. ytba CBiried on the wiz in France dniinft Hmift minori^ f — In 
vhat battle and in what ;eir were the Biigludt incceaBfol t — Who 
Mri(t«d the French on that oecadon t — State what jon know of Jout 
of imj — How much Frenoh tenitoi; remained to Qie Kngliah in 14GS ! 

71. Wliat gave rise to tbe Van of iLo Boses, and whj were tbej m 
called f— -Give an aceouat of the war from 14SS to USD, and state the 
remit of the last battle.— Who then became tlie reprsBentatJre of tOie 
House of Yorkf — B; whoae assiatanee wia he enabled to gain the 
crown t— What became of Heni; I 

73. Wbat ohange was made in electing memben tor parliament during 
the rdgn of Heniy VI., and for what reaaona 1 

73. What •wan the feeling among the peers witii l^ard to the duty of 
attending pBrliament ) — What privileges did tbe Commons secure I 

74, Who wag James L of Scotland, and when did he begin to rdgn ! — 
Whom did he marr; !->Hdw long was he in captiritj, and what 
beneGts did he derive from it ! — What change did he attempt to make - 
in the Scottish Parliament I — Give an account of the oonspirac; against 
his life, and its canae. 

75. Who succeeded James I-, and wheal — How was his reign chiefly 
spent t— What was the fate of the Earl of Douglas t~What csnwd the 
king's death t — (tire date. 

76, Who was the next king of Scotland, and what was his character t — 
Oive an account of the revolt against him, and its cause, — In what 
battle was the king defeated ! — Belate the manner of bis death. 



78. Who befriended Henry TI. ! — O-ive an account of Qaeen Margaret's 
, eSorts for her hasband's restoration, the battles she fought, and their 

reaulla. — What became of the quean, and of Henry t 

79. Whom did Edwaul many! — What were the eonMqnenecs ot this 
marriage upon the Bari ot Warwick ! 

80. Qite the date of Henry's reslotation. — Who was tlie 'King-maker,' 
and how did he acquire ib» name 1 

8L When did Edward retam, and hj whom was he asnstedt— Who 
OppcBed bi"!, and what was Uie remit of the battle which followed t — 
(Hre an account of the last battle fou);bt in the Wars of the BiMes. 
— What waa tike fate of Heniy and hia family 1 

8S. Describe the principal political event of Edward IT.'s ndgn. 
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ig T— State whftt jon ki«v 



85. State iriwt jon know of the introdneticm of printitis iato Snglani^ 
Bttttlud, tnd InUnd. 

86. mio loooeeded Edntrd 17., and vben 1 — Under *1io«e gouduaship 
WW he left t— Who beoune Frotactor I— Wh&t mnuia did b« t^e to 
obtain tha cnwa t — 'WlleI^ uid nnder wbti title, did he ascend the 
thMnet 

87. Vb«tvMthepenoii*l^ipe«i«iiae todoharutsiaf Bishud l-^BcUt« 
the eiroiuiietaacei oanneeted with the deEth of the young piiiicet. 

88. Qire an ■ooooat of Backiiigham'i tebellion. — Who mi Hiehard'e 
tpaan, and what vfM her fiite t— Whom did the king wiih to mm; t 

89. Who now upired to the crom, and what vere hii d^nu I— Qi*« an 
Mconnt of hii landing, the iMttle irbich followed, and ita reanlla. — 
When and nndar what title waa lUalunoad proclaimed king I 



90. How waa the crown lettled f— What fnnher mesne did Heni? take 
to atrengtben hia title t — What two hooaea were united b; hie marriage I 

01. What change took idace in the condition of the countij under 
Eeni; Til. ! — What affoct had the long dvil war had apon the eoantey f 
—What diitinguished the goTemment of England frcnn that <rf otiier 
countriea 1 — What good reaulted from the tcpeited changea in the 
gaycmment of the coantij t 

82. What wat the (Buae of the manjreTDltsdnnniEenry'a reign! — Who 
WM the firat pretender io the crown, whom did ue petsanate, and what 
waa his fata t— Who was the next impostor, and whom did he pretend 
to be'I — Qive an aeoount of hia proc«ediDgH and bta. 

B3. Wliat other penon^ea did Henrj put to death, and whjt 

St. What waa Henij'a character ae a ralerl — ffire eiamplea of his 
ngaeit7.— What. waa Henr;'! polic; in the gavernment of the eoactij ( 
— What waa the greatest bnlt of hie chanuterT— Give an example of 
hie extortion. — What liun of money did be accumulate f 

SG. What important maritime enterprises at borne and abroad were 
earriad out during the reipi of Heniy TU. I 

90. Which faction did the AnKlo-Irish sappoH in the Wan of tiie Boies t 
— What pretender, during Henir'a reign, received aeeisiance fcom the 
Iriah ehiefi ! — Qive an aceoont of the Staiote of Drogheda, ita object, 
" E enactmenta, and rMoIta.— Bj what other name is it known, 
' •■ lOoaUedt 
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GS. At irhat age did Hcdi; Tin. uoend ths thnme ! — la wliat eharac- 
teriBtia did he greatly HSm from hie father ? — What league did be 
Joiii, and what ia lemaikoble about thia atep t 

S9. EoTvaathekingof Sootland related to Henrrt— What drcoDUtAncea 
led lo tlie battle of Phiddea !— Qire an acoonat of the Uttla, with its 
dat« and tvault. — Whan did Hem; make powe with Fiance t 

100. Who vaa Wotee; t — What meant did he take to raise monej Jot Ibe 
king, and what vaa tJie leaolt ! — What was the eSect opon the people! 
— ^Hov did he attempt to propitiate the king t 

101. Belate some of thS circDmelancea that led to the Betaimeticm.— 
Who ma; be oomddered Uie fint r^fonoer in Eaglaad, and in wliat 

■ reign I 

102. Who vai the gnat leader of the EeJomittion in Qtirattij f— Oiw 
an Bcmant of hia eonreinon and doctrinea. — What parte of Borope 
wete firat affected b; bia doctiisea ! 

103. Wliat attitode did Heoij at' firtt aaune with i^atd to the Befor- 
mititm, and bos waa it FeceiT«d b; (be papel — Who was Hsni;'* 
qDMD i— What led hiia (o aeek for s dirorce, and on what gronnd did 
be obimit! — Wliataonstitatedthe pope'a diffioul^ in granting HeniT'a 

lot. Ib what poaition did WcJae; find MmeeU at this juncture T— What 
waa ths result of hia conduct in this aSur ! — Etive an aixoont of hia 
death. — What eoone did Henrj take to nullify hia marriage widi 
Catherine, and what adrautage did the ooonti; derive frou it! — 
When waa he married to Anna Bolojn t 

lOS. Who was Heme's next wife, and when did he marr; her 1 — What 
beoaae of Anne BoUtu ! — What ohildien had Hem; b; his wires 
rwpectifelf t — What pariiamentac; aet was paaied r^aiding liia 
daoghtera I 

lOfl. Wltat ohangea did ^ni; now make in tlie reli^on of the eonntr; ! — 
What fadlitated the canring out of hU measures t— What did he do 

, with the menasteriee and their rerenuee t — B; what sot was the 
Befoimatjon completed, and when !— In what parts of England were 
the refbrmed doctriaea moat preralentt — What parts still tenuuned 
Boman Catholio I 

107. OiTB an aocoont of iJie insume^on of the Oeial^Dea in Ireland. 

108. How did the Irish look upon Henry's olaim to Ireland T — What 
steps were taken to further the fiefermation in Ireland, and what was 
the lenlt !— What title did Henry assume with regard to Ireland ) 

lOB. What waa tlie fata of Jane SeTmoor t— Oire an account of Henry's 
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10 QUBSTIONB. 

EotiMqiwat marriagra. — 'Suae thou of HqniT'i friandi or aemikt* 
who van deitrojed b; him. 
' 110. Who iDoondsd Jamea 17. on the throne of BootUnd t— Vliat led 
to a wu betTCCD him and Bearj VIIL }— What imian did Henry 
piopon, and why t — Ho* ma it received, and what «aa the lesnlt t 
—Who goTerned Scotland after the death of Jame» T. t— What was 
die dtaiaoter and policy of the goremar I 

111. When did He^.THI. diet— How long had he roignod t— Who 
toOMeded him ) — What will did Henry make regarding the incoevi<m 1 
— Wha wen orerloolted by thii wbtlement, aod for what reaion t 

112. Howwaa learning adranced in this reign t — What tigetablel wtte 
enltinted in Boglaod for the first time f 



118. Who was the mother of Bdward YL t — Daring Iiii minority, who 
took the direodon «f affitin, and under what title I— How vac .the 
ehmdi afbeled during: thia reignl^lThat led to in inTanon of float- 
land t— What battle waa fing^t^ when, and with ,«hat reanltT—What 
waa the bte of Cardinal Beaton?— Where waa the joiuig qneea of 
Scotland aent, and why t 

Hi. What waa the cliaraeler af Someraet'a goremmeat, and what waa 
hia fate f — Who inceeeded Tiim aa Protector t — To what relif^on waa be 
attached I — Chamcteriae Edward's reign. — When did he ^, uid at 

IIG. To whom did the orown belong by bdrthright t — To whom by the 
■ettlsmant of Henry JUL I — What waa the character of lady Jane 
Gray t — To whom waa ahe married, and for what reaioa t — When waa 
oUmed qneen! — Ho ■....■ . , . tt . 

ly Jane Grey rriga ) 
lis. What was Harj'a age when ahe aaeended the throne) — What waa 
her characterT — What vai the fate of the Ihike of NortfaDmberland, 
and of I^dy Jane, and her friends ) — Oive an aecoont of lAdy Jane 
QNy'a eueotdon. 

117. How £i Hary act wiiti regard to ilie religion of the country t — 
Whom did ahe marry, and when ! — How did the Bngliah look upon 
thia alliance t — What became of Philip 1 

118. What waa Haiy'a great object with regard to religion f — How did 
ahe proceed to carry it ont!~Who were the most eminent of her 
victimal — What effect had these peisecntiona upon the people gsnetally I 
— In what war did ahe engage at the close of her raign, and what 
waa its Msolt t^ — Qire the date of Vary's death. 
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qOBSTIOHB. II 

MceBrionl — Whom did Uiey ronuder u larag the bert r^ht to the 
throne T— What indacfld ElUaheth to restore iht Prot«Btant religion 1 
— How wai it ntsblished ia Scotland ) — Who ver« th« ehief leaders 
in tbii reformatioD t 

150. What event aided the estahUahment at the t«tonn«d religion in 
Sootkud 1— To whom was the Queen of Boots mutied t — Id vhi^ state 
did ehe find Scotland on her letnm ! 

151. Compare the liw of the Beformation in Scotland with that in 
' Xnfdand. — What sjstem did the Scottish' Befonnera imitate! — What 

were the leading features of this system ) — What advantage did the 
taaatzj deiive from the establiahment of parish schoola ) 

152. Who took the direction of aSMni in Scotland t— Hew did Ifar; 
ende&TOiir to auppresa Froteatantiam ) — What crown did ehe itill la; 
claim tc^ and how did ehe hope to attun it t 

12L Who was Harj's ' second hnsband, and how wu be ralated bi the 
loyal tainiljl — What effect had this alliance upon the nobleiT — Who 

124. What led to the mnrder of Binio)— Oiva an accoDDt of hit 
' asBasnnatian.— How did Oarnte; afterwards act ! 

125. When was Mary'a son bom, and what was his name! — How was 
' Hai7 advised to act with regard to her hoahand I — What waa Damley's 

fat« ! — Who was a«cnsed of complicitj in the crime 1— Whom did Marj 
then many I 

126. What led to the murder of Damley ! — What made Mary tmpopulor 
among her aabjects, and what was the result of her unpopnlaritj ! — 
Where did she meet with the insurgents, and on what condition did 
Bbe surrender t — What become of Bothwell 1 

127. Where was Hary imprisoned t — What was she there compelled to do ( 
— Who was qipointed regent t 

128. When did Mary escape I— Describe what followed.— What became 
of Maijt— Hew did Elizabeth act with regard to Scotland I 

129. How did the people acquire bo many privileges under the Banta- 
genets 1 — What change took place under the Tudors % — What new idea 
r^arding the right to the crown did Eliiabeth tate advantage of f— Of 
whom did her gevemment conaiBt I — What was the character of her 

miniatetal 

130. What two acts were passed on the accession of Elisabeth t— State 
their purpose and chief terma, and how the; were enforced. — How 
many persona suffered death bj these laws daring Elizabeth's reiga I 

131. By what waa the political condition of Europe most affected for 
Bome time after the Kaformation 1- — What waa tiie state of European 
sodety during the airteenth and seventeenth centuries I— Bow was 
Fmteatantjim looked upon by some I — What was the caoae of the 
many cruelties inflicted by tiie adherents of the different reli^ons 
upon one another I 
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13 gnESTioxB. 

132. Vlut led to thamr in the Nertharlinda f— To vham did thftt 
ooBDtrr Ultmgl— How long did the *u laatt— How did EUnbeth 
aotl— GtTO an uoannt at tha manure of St BartkilDiiKw, ita date, 
and eatue.- — How wara tbe peojda of tha Nethwlandi at laat enabled to 
assert thait indapandaDoa, and vhat kingdom did tlie; torm t 

133. What roads Elitabetli M terert h iter treabnent of Oa CatboUea t— 
For whou liberation were tbe Catholics coDstaotl; platting I — What 
law waa made at thii time, and what vaa it dedgned to eCeot t — Qtm 
an aooonni of Babington'a oonapiracf . — la how bi waa tha Qoeea of 
Scoti oagniiant of and reaponalble for the oonipiiacj t 

131. Oive an aooonnt of tha trial of Qneen Haij. — What tteliogs 

aotuatad Eluabeth in hai eoudoot towards Haif I 
13C. Wliat M length {ndn«ed Elizabeth to inoa a warrant for Ibij*) 

eieontion t — Belate the circamEtanoea eotme«l«d with ita inos. 
130. GiTs an aMOont, with date, of Uary'a eiMation. 
137. Who wai now at the tead of affaire in ScotUnd !— What waa the 

poution of tbe clei^ t^- What change did tbe king attempt to bring 

abont, and bow did he succeed ! 
13S. For what event ia tha jear 1539 hinoQB T — Who prepared t^ aipe- 

ditjon, what was its object, and bj whom waa he sssistad t 
139. Of what did tha fleet and armj consist, and who were the leipsotiva 

oommanden I 

110. What affect had the news of the inTamon npaa the Bnglixht — What 
waa the strength at the Engliih fleet t — In what had the W"e'in h the 
ttdTanlage of ^e Spaniards ?- — Who commanded the English naTj, and 
what fiJnunu aeamen sarred nnder him V— What pontion did land 
Seriooar take np I 

111. What circnmBtaneeg attended the sailing of the Armada I — Onwbat 
information did the Spanish adminl act )--What was the remit of (be 
firM engagement between tha two fieats t 

113. Whne was the next attack made npon the Bpanish fleetl— What 
means were employed to throw tha Spaniards into disorder, and wbat 
waa the result 1 — What did the Spanish admiral then naolTO to do t 
— Qive an accoont of the letnm to Spain. 

113. What were the feelings of the Irish regarding the iBligions changes 
brought aboat b; Henrj TIIL, by Edward TI., and bj iliaj 1 

114. How did Elizabeth act with legaid to Ireland !~What meKoiei did 
FeiTOt propose for the good of Ireland T — On wlAit grounds were the; 
opposed bj tbe English itateonen f — What did their opposUon lead to ! 

115. What was the character of tha Earl of ^rone t — Qije an aooount of 
his proceedings, — When did the iusnrrection break out t 

116. Which partr waa at Qnt sueeesaful t — From whom did l^rona aak 
Bsn>Unt« t—Who waa sent over to take the eomaiand in Ireland ; 
with what tesnltl— Vhat did T:nrone accomplish the oeit jaarl 
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li7. iniom did EUzalMth oert send to tike the oammasd in Irelsnd t — 
Gtre an aecaunt of his pnweediDgs. — Wlien did Tfione nibmit f— What 
wen Uh OHuaqaeoca of not idopttng Sir John Fsnot's meanms t 

148. What iraa Blisibeth's ohoracter in the latter Tean of her lifaf— 
"Who vaa her faTonrite in middle tifst — What ma ihe character of 
TTiiMii 1 — How did Eliubeth oooduot heraelf toirardB him, aod irhal 
vai hii &te t 

14D. Ho* !a it alleged that the life of Essex night have been spared, and 
ho* vBi it prerented I— What eBect had the death of Essei upon the 
qaeen t— Bo« did she act towards the CoimtesB of Ifottjngbam T 

150. QiTB an aeconnt.of the last two Tears of Elicabeth'e life.— When did 
the die, and how lang had she reigned ! — What adranee had England 
made as a political power, and in what ooadilion was ProteatantiEni 
at tlie cloee of her reiga t 

lEI. What indnced England to gin BO tnaeh attention to naial a^in 
during Elizabeth's reign t— Name the moat famoas navigatoni. — What 
eommeroial enterprisea were entered into I— How did the English 
revenge themselvea npon the Spaniards T 

152. '^That were the principal exports t — Name the chief mannfactares^ 
' with their centres. — How was England benefited b; the persecnUona 
in the Ketherlandsl — Gire a short account of the sodal life of the 



pven to the two conntriea thus united I 
ISj. Deeciiba the king's personal appearance, character, aod noUoniL — 

Compare hie role with that of Eliiabeth. 
155. Who were the FnrilanBl — What were James's difficulties with them 1 

—What were his difficulties with the Catholics 1 
, 158. What was the result of the king's oonfeienoe with the Puritans ! 
157. What ted to the Ouupowder Plot )— Qire an acconnt of it, and of 

the fate of the connpiraton. 
IfS. Eiire an account of the gOTemment of Ireland prerions to the reign 

of Jamea — How was the authority of the English laws limited I — What 

power did the nobles eieiaiae over their districts ; what were their 

dtstiicta called T — Name the principal families who thus held sway in 

159. What Idng prenona to James wished to extend the English lawe 
orer Ireland, and how was he preranted 1 — What enabled Jamn to 
place Ireland under tba autliaritj of these laws t — What aots did be 
pass i and what {Kunmisidou did hie grant I 
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160. How were tli« hopes td ibe Ca,tfaolicg raised daring flus nign'ij— 
What pndamatiaii did. the Ung naXe regarding the prieat^ and what 
led to it !~What importaot eluuiee «w made nth T^aid to ti& Iriah 
Chnich at this tjma t - 

ISl. How wu TynMe'a eoBspraej diMorered f— What bHOame of tlie con- 
apinton I — What new dinaion did the king make of certain landa in 
Ireland I — What erili aroae from the eatablieliitig of Flantatioiia t — 
Wlukt distingiuHhed the Iiiih F&riiamoat of lfll3 from previona par- 

162. What lom did Junea iiut^ in 1612 t~Who then became beb- 
appaient to the crown t 

163. What mattimonial alliuioe did the king propose for hia sod ! — How 
vaa the ptopoaed union looked upon b; the people, and how b; the 
king f— CKve an aocoimt of ChsiWe Timt to Spain.— What led to the 
biMkingoS' of the match, and what were the oooaeqaenoes ! 

141. What Wat the name of the king's daughter } — Whom did ihe marry, 
and wbon t — What makes this marriage of great impoctanoe in tbe 
hiator; of the ommtrj t 

IflS. What waa the ebaracter of Jame^a reign T — Who waa lua ahtef 
adviaer in the eail; jeais of hia reign ! — Who were hia principal 
faTouritea, uid what power did thej eierdae at court I 

JSS. What were the feelings ezistjsg between the king and the Hcoae of 
Commons I— What grievances did the; complain of ! — Who raaUttd the 
king in his attempt to impoea duties on certun import^ and what waa 
Uie leaolt of the trial t 

167. How did the king art towards his parliament I— Whet waa Ihmr 
anewer I— What was the natore of Dr Gowell's book, and what beeaioe 
of it t— What waa the conduct of the later parliament^ and how did 

the kingactt 
1S8. When did King James die! — How long had he reigned erar England 

and Ireland, and how long orer Scotland ! 
lee. What was the state (d Bnglish liteiatare dnring this reign T— Whtt 

great namea are oonneeted with the Lterators of the period I 
170. Vlhj waa the king ao liberal in conferring titles of nobilitj T— What 

change took plaoe in honse-biiilding material during tUe reign t 



171. In whait year, and at what age, did Charles L ascend the tlironft % — 
Whom did he many, and what waa the consequence of (hia anion t 

172. In what war was the coontrr now engaged t — How did parliament 
comply wiUi the king's demands T — How long did this first parliament 
dt T— From what did the opposing spirit of tjie Commona arise 1 

17S. Whom did tbe Commons impeach in the next parliament I — What 
memben were thrown into the Tower, and for what reason I — What 
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elect luul thii npon the peopis t — Wlut melliadi did the king amploir 
to aiae moae; ! 

Hi. Wliat led to & irar vith ProoM T— What was tbe naalC of ths 
eipedition of 1S27 !— What funoiiH Petitjon did the thiid pu-Iiament 
present to the king, and vhen t— What vera the piivil^ei it conierred 
on ^ people t— How did the king act with r^ard to &e Petitioa ! — 
Vliat grant ww made to ^'"" b; parliament i— Wkat waq the fate of 
tlie Doke <i Bnekinghain t — Who then took command of liie «^ditioa, 
and with what result t 

17JS. What diS^i«iioea led to qnarrelfl between the king and the Commons t 
— What mistaken idea had Charles regarding the kingly office 1 — CHto 
an example of his overbearing dispoeition. — What was Uie charaotet of 
those oppoaed to him in parliament ! — What dootiines were ""^'"(T 
great pregrem in the Chnich of England at this time t — What character- 
ised tu part; holding these dootrinea ) 

176. What did the king do in order to leeaen his expenses t — Who was 
the Earl of BtiaSbrd I — What was the policy of Archbishop lAnd ! — 
B; what means did the king raise money t — Bj what conrt were those 
who refused to snbmit to this tuation tried t — What kibd of cases 
' were tried bj the Conxt of High Commiidon } — Stato what yon know 
of Ldghton and Fiynne. — What effect had the orbitraiy goTenunent of 
the king npon the Pniitans t 

1T7. Who first reosted the arbitrary measnres of the king on 1^ 
grounds (— What was the deciaiaii of the ooart, ssd why ) — What effect 
had the disoossian npon the minds of the people ! 

175. How far did Cbades sacoeed in introducing the Episcopal form of 
worfthip into Scotland I— ^How did the people meet the attempt to 
introdnae the 'Book of Common Fnyer ) — How did Uie king act under 
Oe circamWmoes !— What steps were taken by the Scotch f_When 
was the NatJonai CoTenant mgned ! — ^Wliat was the result of the Mai- 
qajji of Hamilton's nc^lJationB 1 

1 76. When and where did the Qeneial Assembly meet 1 — What wei« its 
pMoeedings t — -How did the king then attempt to eetabliah his 
aalhority, and Low was he met I — What was tiie reeolt of ihe nego- 
tiations between the two parties I 

ISO. What line of policy did tbe king next adopt, and with what snccen! 
— How did Monbose act 1 

181. Wbat were the proceedings of the Gleneral Assembly and parliament 
of IfllO f — What did the king require to do in order to raise money I — 
How long had he reigned wi^out a parliament ? — How did parliament 
comply with bis request I — How did he obtain snpplies t 

18!. How did the Scots act ) — Against whom had th^ special enmity ?— 
What was the result of thdr expedition into Ei^land ! 

1S8. In what year did the Long Pariiament meet ?— What was ths chief 
object of iti metnuea 1— What war* its fiitf acta I 
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13G. 'With vbat party did the hing at the rame time heep np commant- 
. dtioD t — Who was iti leader ! — G-ive aji occoont of tha Dona^iaei 

foimed iq ISaatxaaB, 
186. What eanse of oomplaint had tiiB Iriali ai^ntt the Bnglinh admiois- 

tration !— On what terms did Cbarles agr«« to render the Imnd-oiraeni* 

titles valid, and hov did he fulfil hia agreement I 
1S7. State another csdm of ccmplaint. — What progren had tite refonned 

Teligion made in Ireland !— Haw irere the Catiudia ezeloded ftom 

holding public offiiieg !-~What eOeet had tha measnne against Catholi- 

cUm npon the Irish ) 

188. When was BtcaSbrd appointed vicero; of Ireland, and vhat ma the 
character of hia adminiitratioa t— What enconniged the Iiiah ta rise 
agMnat tie Bngli^ I^Who was leader of the oonatriiuoy I 

189. Hot wBi the attempt to eaptnre Dublin Castle frosbated I 

190. Who ma the leader of the inBaneotion la the north, and what was 
hia deugn ?— What led to the maasacre of the Protestants t— How did 
the goTemment act t — What vas the attitude of the British patriots 
irith i^aid to the Irish qnestioa ! — How did the Boots act 1 

ISl. What had parliament aooompUahed in the first yen of its mion * 
— What was Uie character of the king regarding Lis engagcmsnts. Hid 
vhat did it lead to t — What was the ' Bemonitnuioe I ' 

192. What impradeiit step did the king take in the earl; part of 1SJ2I 
—What occasioned the actual breaking ont of the dril War ! 

193. Upon what elaaaea of the people did the pariiament and the king 
respeotiTely depend I — By what names were the two parties known, 
and for what leasona ! 

IB4. Where and when did the king erect his standard! — Compare the 
two armiea. — Who ocmmanded the req>eotive forces t 

195. Where and when did the first batUe take place, and what was tha 
remit ? — Where were negotiations opened, and what was their iaaoe I 

196. Deecribe the campaign of 1613. 

197. How did the reepective armies conduct themaelTea in the field T — 
Who improTed the condition of the Parliamentary army f — What was 
his oharaoterl 

198. What WW the Solemn Leagne and Coienant, and when was it 
entered into !— What wbh the fint battle of leii, and it* iwnltl — 
What did the Scotch hope to accompliah in thai aaaiiiting the Fadia- 
mentarisju t — For what porpoaa did the AaaamUy of Divinea meet at 
WeitaimBter I 

199. Describe the campaign of 1314 nihaeqnsnt to tha battle of Long 
Maraton. — Where were the satiations opened, and what wm tha 
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200, SOL Wlio WW U)« leader ot the nTsliat foieea in ScotUnd F— Oiv* 

•D Mooiuit ol his csreet in Scotland in 1641, 1(U6. 
SOS. Hlitt Changs had token place in the character of iJie armiea during 

the CSiil War t — Who was teall; comniandeT of the Fatliamentarisn 

ano; I — In what battle was the Toj>aliBt caoae completely eTerthrown ! 
203. Bj whom ware the negotiatiocB for a peaoe again fnutmtedt — 

Wbitlier did the king betake himself I 
St)4. What indneed the Scot* to receire liie king f — How nught he hare 

l^kined them orer to hiR ndet 
SOG. Wbat induced Uie Scots to give np lbs king to Qie Boglish Farlia- 

ineat t — What can be snid in extennation of thii act on t^e part ef 

theSootat 
209. Where was the king imprisoned T — Wh; did the parliament wish to 

disband the army ) — What was the result of thwr attempt to do 

BO ! — Who was appointed to tlis chief command I — What weie hi* 

pioc«eding;i) 
207. Wbat caosed the leaders of the army to break off iJunr negotiationR 

with tLe king I — Where did he escape to f — With whom did the king 

then enter into negotiations, and with what result ! 
SOS. What agreement wsa entered into between the king and the Scottish 

Presbyterians 1 — -Who protested agsinst Uie Dnke ot Hamilton's eipedi- 

tion, and why I— Where was tie ScottJali aimy defeated ! 
209. How were the Presbyterians of the Honae of Comraons prevent*! 

from concluding thdr negotiations in favour of the king ! — By what 

name is this transaction known ?— What did the Independents now 

ttoolve upon t—Give an accoont of the king's trial and execution, with 

date. 
filO. What w<era the personal appearance snd character of Charleet — 

What opinion is now generally held concerning bis political conduct, 

and his execution t-TWhat was his worst Tioe t — Hendon the nainea of 

his children. 
211. Name the chief dramatists and poets who flourished In t^is reign. 

— What discovery did Harvey make t — How did the king shew his 

taste for the fine arts (—What new taxes were imposed ! 



21S. What form of govenuaeat wu estoUished after the excention of the 
king ! — Give an account of its oonstitnlion.— What was the fate of the 
Dnke of Hamilton 1 

31S. What was the condition of Ireland dnring the CSvil War f— What 
•peement did Cbaile* moke with the Eul ot 91unorgan I — What was 
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tba podtioti of putiea in Iralind at On time of &» kln^a 4«ftHi1 — 

Qive ui BooDaot of Cromwdri eip«diliati lo treluid. 
214. What «fleot bad the iatelligenEe of the king's dMth apoa the ScotaT 

— Baw did Charlee act with i^acd to the BeiM I 
2IC. Oive an SMnnnt of CnunveU's expedition into BootUnd in 1850. — 

On what dtj did the battle of Donbar take place T 

214. Where wu Charles crowned king ! — Wliat bond did he mhanibe t — 
In vhat great battle were the Bcota defeated, and on what iaj )— What 
vere the conaeqnencea of thii defeat I 

217. What led to the war witli Holland )— Who were the leapee^Ts oom- 
manden of the Dntoh and Engligh fleeta ! — Whj waa parliameat 
unwilling to some to tenne of peace with the Oatch t-^How did 
Cromwell act towarda the parliament 1 — How long Jiad the Laaf 
Pariiameat eiiated, and in what year waa it diaaolved t 

215. Why did Cromwell aommon another parliament t— B; what name ia 
it known t— What title waa conferred on Cromwell T 

219. What was the reaolt of the Dutch war t— What were the conditiona 
of the treat; of peace t 

220. In what other war did the Bngliah fleet neit diatingniah itaelf t — 
Upon what did Cremwdl depend for Ma authority T — OItb an acconnt 

of bia adminiattatian What waa Ue name and ohject of the pamphlet 

by Colonel Titoi I 

221. When did Cromwell call bia last parliament}— What did he attempt 
in amnmoiung thia parliament t — How did it act t — When did Cromwell 
die 1 — What made the da; of bia death remarkable 1 — Who aaeoeeded 
him aa Protector!— What waa bia duuaotert — In whosa handa did hs 
leave the adminiatraUon I 



222. How waa the g:oTemment conducted after the reugnation of Bichard 
Cromwell 1 — What made the people aniioua for a change of goTemment 1 

223. Who was cMefl; inat^mental in biin^ng about the Bestoration T — 
On what date did he leave Scotland t — How did he proceed to act on 
his arriral in London ! 

221. Of whom were the members of the new parliament ehieflj composed T 
— GiTo an awMuot of their proceedinga. — When did GharUa IL arrive 
in Sngland 1 — How was be received t 

225, What waa one of the first acta of the king I — Who were eiecnted in 
England and in Scotland (—What waa done with tie bodiea of Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradahawt — What church waa now re-eatabliahed in 
Sritua I— What wu the king'a opinion of Fresbjterianiam t — -What 
opinion did the Soottiah Parliament hold concerning the power of the 
Idng ! — What change took place in the manners of the pei^ t 

228. Who had governed Ireland daring the ComnHmwgaUh 1— What aet* 
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wan pUBsd *t tbe BeBtoration for tha benefit of Ireland T — Vlwt 
niiaed the hopes of Ui« Catholio put; in Ireluid, sad how were the; 
disappointed t 

227. Upon vhst claaeea of hig sabJMtB eonld the king moat depend t — 
OiTe an account oE ihe origin of b atonding aimj in Bngland. 

228. What vss tho ehaiacter of the king t— What atepa did he Uke to 
nisa moce; T— Whom did he marry !— With what eanntr; did ke eom- 
laeDce a vbx, and for vhat reason 1 

229. Id vhat battle vsa the Dnteh fleet defeated (—Who commauded the 
Engliih oar; on that occaaion I 

230. What nltimatel; gare the Dnteh aa advantage in tlie war t— What 
Dccorred in 1667 )— Why was the war oeneladed t 

2S1. QiTS an aocoont of the great eslomit; in London in 1365. 

232. QiTa an aooonnt of tha Qieat Fire in London. 

233. What oocadoned the insarrection in the aonth of Scotland in 1666 1 
—What battle was fooght, and with what reault t 

23i. What attempt did tha king now make with regard to the ejected 

cleigy, and with what results t — What were conTendclea, (nd what 

meana did the kii^ t&ka to suppress them t 
235. What was the Triple Alliance, and what led to it !-^Who composed 

the Cabal Ministrj, and whj was it so called T— What induced Charles 

to join the French lung in a war against the Dutch 1 
238. Give an account of the Dutch war, 

237. What important act did the parliament of 1673 pass, and what was 
its natnro ! — How was the Dnich wm brought to a close ? — Under 
whose leadership had the Dntch been canning on tha war t — Whom had 
he married) 

238. What was the character of the English court, and how was this ol 
advantage to the connti; t — In whose bands was the chief political 
power ! — Bslate an incident shewing the degraded state of the court 

239. What was the feeling of the countr; towards the Soman Catholics, 
and what gave rise to it ! — Give an account of the Popish Plot, with 
date. 

210. What disclosures served to increase the hatred against the Catholics t 

— Who suffered death in consequence of this st&te of feeling I 
2«. I 

242. What minister was impeached by parliament I — What measures did 
the next parliament pass! — Wliat ia the Habeas Oorpna Acb and 
when was it passed )-^Hoir did the House of Lords deal with the 
Dnke of York Soocessiaa Bill! — Who was looked npou by some of the 
people as a preferable heir to the throne 1 — What word was originated 
at this time, and what i* ita derivation 1 
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S43. To vkat MrtMt «•■ Ota ptrNCatoi in ScoUud ewried, Hid «Ut 
irai ita «Ocii( apon Um paopla t — Whom did Ihej pnt M deUh I— <Ht« 
s dsUiled ■eoonnt of the innuTeDtion thU laOmiai. 

meaEom of the goTennsent ! — What efftet hi 

tha CoTao&Dten geneikUf T 

24G. Qiia ftn Mconnt of the Secret Socirtr *t I«iuu'k.^WIi«t did nuor 

of Ui« Cof BDUttn do in order to e*oap« th« tjnuuues of (he gorem- 

246. What led to a change ot oiunion r^rding the laoueBuoa of tha 
Daks of Toik t 

S47. When and irhen did tha next palliaioent meett — What motion 
wu made hj one of the minirten, and hoir vaa it leceiTed t — What 
eSeot had t^air deoiium npon tha podtion <J the king and id the 
liberal putr I 

24S. What poUtieil diangai did the king nov make t— Who wen princi- 
pall; O0D0mi«d in the inmneotion that fallowed % — Who nifreieil4leath 
for alleged oomplidtj in the B;e-hoDje Plot t — CKto the date of the 
kin^i deatii. — Of what nlipon did he piofaaa lumaelf an adherent 1 — 
Who meoaeded him ! 

249. Whatwaa ChaiWa eharaderl — Kama Hie moat remarkablo of hia 
miitreoM.' — To what rank were hia illegitimato aoni railed ! 

2£0. What advanoM did the oation make during hia r^gnt — When 
was the Bojal Sodety catablisfaed, and what was ita object! — What 
eontiibutiooB were made to aoieiice, and b; whom I — What great naioea 
in poetry and in theolog; ai« connected with thii reign 1 — What waa 
the chancter of tiie theatrical representationa T 



251. When did Jamea IL aaoend Hie throne t— Id what Repeda did hia 
character difler {mm Cbat of Gharlea ) — What religion did he jfnJua, 
and what waa hia great with I 

252. What promiae did A» kir« m^a before the FtItt Council t — How 
did pwliamant meet hij demaoda X — What doctrinea were now opeul; 
preached ) — What acknowledgment did the Bootljsh Pariiament make T 

253. OiTe an aceonnt of the Dak« at Monmanth'a enterprise. — Who wm 
Jefieiies, and «hat was his character ! 

254. Qiyt an aceoniit of the Bui of Argyle's expedition. 

2SG. What de»gn did Jadies now lliink of cairTing ont T— What atc[« 

did he take, and how were they met ) 
258. What proclamation did he make for the benefit of the CatboHcs, 
* and how waa it received ! — What waa the i«sult of tha bjah^pe' 

remawtrauce ) 
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iS7. Wliftt were tha steps taken bj the king fot tbe're-establishmsiit of 
Roman Gsitholiciam ?— What erent still more ronsed the feelings of tba 

2GS. VhAt ettHt had theaa measures upon the Tories, Whigs, and clei^ 

reapeetiTe]} ) — ^i?ho had the peopls been looking to as tbe snoMBBor of 

James, and how was that hope shut out I 
S59. Whom did the people iajite to their aid ? — Hov was he related to 

James! — Hoir were the preparationa oondacted! — How did James act 

on hearing of the intended intaaion I 
260. What ooBceeaiMH were now made by the king t 
281. How were these concessions reoeiTed !— How were donbts nused ss 

to the king's dneeritj t — How wsa his leal for his own hononr shown ! 
262. With what forces did the Fiince of -Oiange sail from HoDand I— What 

words and motto were inscribed m his banner t — Wheie and when 

did ha land in England I ' 

265. Give an aeoonnt of the reception in England of tliaPrinoe of Orange. 
— How did the arm; aet-t 

2S1. Oive the names of those who deserted the king.— What ettect 
upon tJie king had his daughter's withdrawal t 

266. 'What did the coancil of peers advise T — Give an acconnt of the 
kin^s subsequent pitHMedings. — When did be leave the ooonti? ? 

SOS. How was the Prince of Orange reeeiTed in London t— What steps 
were proposed b; the munbers of parliament I — What proposition was 
made by the Tories, and how did William treat it I— What bill was 
then passed I— What was the Declaration of Bights ! 

267. How did the Convention in Scotland act t — Bow was the moeession 
settled in England T 

2S8' B; what name is this change in tlie government known, and what is 

its date t— What did it decida regarding the regal ofEce ! — Wbat benefits 

resulted from the change I 
869. What part; in Scotland were opposed to tlie aceenion of William 

and Uar; !— Who beaded the insnrcectjon b favour of Jamea f— What 

battle was fooghl In 1689, and with what ramlt t 

270. Account for (he strong fseliog in Ireland in favour of James.— Who 
was viceroy, and what was his character ! 

271. Oive an acconnt of James's proceedings in Ireland, — Where did the 
Frotesbutta take refuge! — Denxibe tha battle of the Boyne, with 
date. 

272. How did Jamea act after this drfeatt — Whokeptnp the war against 
William t— What was the result of tii« battle of Aghrim I—Wbat were 
Uie terms of the trea^ of Limerick t 
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S7J. From vb>t uniee did WiUiam experieaee nev diffisnltiM in bis 

administration t—Vbat ii meant bj Jw»bite» !— Wbat «» the 

Triennial Act ) — WlkSD was it pawed, and what led to it t^Wben did 

tbe qneen die f 
S75. Bdate tbe dreamBtaDcea «aDneated vitb the Hauaore of Olenooe 1 — 

Wliat e»n b« wd in defence of 'William in eooneotion vitb it I 
&TS. OtTs an Booonnt of tbe Darien E^edition.— How did William act 

T^arding it ! — Vbat feelings did tbe king'a candnet give rise M 

among tbe Smte ! 
S77. B; vbat peace »a« tbs Froncb war brought to a dose, and vbea ) 

—When was the Act of Sncceuion paned, and what were its temu t 
273. What GsiueB led ts a ranaval of -wtx !— What tieat; did England 

entec into 1 — Who saoceeded to tbe Spaniib tbrone I 
270. Wben Aid irbera did James II. dia ? — B; vbat name iras bia sou 

luiown in Britain T — How did Loais XIV. Tiolate tbe treaty of Kjvwiok ? 

—What was tbe causa of William's death !— When did it occur I 

230. Vbat vas the ehancter and peraenal appearanoe of William t — 
What were the greatest ataina on Ma character 1 

231. Par what u the reign of William remaikabkt— When weia tbs 
haala of England and Scotland originated, and by whom 1 « 

232. What eminent wril«n flouriahed in this Kign T 



283, Who succeeded William IIL, and when ?— For what waa ahe ppa- 
dpaUy remarkable I— What was the 'Grand Alliance I '^Who waa 
appointed to the command of the annj in Holland f — What Yidoiiea 
did be gain I — Who oonunanded in Spwn ) 

231. How were the IToriea thwarted in their attempt to pot anwid to the 
war t — Wbj waa Marlberongh aniioiu that tbe war ahonld coatiace t 
— What was tbe conaeqiience of thia war I 

235. What led to ibe purang of the Aot of Seeoritj, and what waa [t« 
leading feature t — What ottier act was patMd at the same time t — ^w 
did the IJn g''"^ mlnittjTj u», and vbat did they aooompliah t 

23S. What were the prindpal terms of the onion betwees Bngland aad 
Scotland )— Qire the date of the onion. 

287. What political pai^ waa In the aaoendmt in the eari; part of 
Qoeen Anne'a rdgn ) — What were the charaoteriatica of tie two 
paitiea 1 — What waa tl)e bill agajnst Ooosaional CoDfonnity ) — Bow 
was it treated in the House of Lords ! 

233. Who vMSaofaerenll, and for what offence was be broD^ to trial I— 
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Vh»t ma Uis cons»qDeace eC thii tcial ts the Wlug partj 1 — HTbat 
diangs took p]a/» in Uie suniBtij in 171S I 

2Se. Wh»t iTM the p»lioy of the Tory wbinot t— By wli»t pease *m the 
w»r brongM to a ol«o, and when ! — What were the tenns of the 
trea^t— Wist did Britain »ecare hj this war ?— What acta were 
paand for the gratification of the High Charch partj I 

280. On whom, bj the Art of Ssttlement, w» the erown to derolre at 
the death of Qneen Anne t—What atatecmen flatted fot the letan- 
dan of tbe Stoarta, and havtwai thmr Satngoe bwlisiedt — Wlieil 
did Queen Anne dia t — Who ansceeded her 1 

291. Haw do jod chBiarteriw this reign u Kgardi its Utwsbue I-7^'^ 
eminent writers flonriahed in tbii reign I 



292. a wh&t age did Gtarf^ I, awend tbe throae I— What political 
port; <did he favonr t — How had the Tories acted on their acceeuon to 
office in 1710, and how did the Whig* now act in return I 

293. How did tlie Toriaa diatnib the earl; part of Qeorge's reign t — 
What waa the object of the Kiot Act )— What led ts the cinl war of 
17J5 I 

294 Who headed tbe iiunmBtioD in SootUnd, and bj whem was he 
ojqioaed I— Gire an account of the liaing in NonUiiunbeiiaiid I — -What 
battle was fought between the Bad ol JiUr and th« Doke of Argjlc, 
and with what resolt ! 

295. Bow was Har diaappoiated in hii expected lielp from PranM 1 — 
Where did the Pretender iand ! — Qito an aoconnt of hia procsedinga. 
— What pnniahmeata were inflicted on thoee who had taken part in 
this inaurreotion ! 

S9S. What eSeot had the sappreamon of tke iunirection apon the poai- 
tian of the gaTemment! — What famona aetwaa paaaed in 171S, and 
what waa tbe occasion of it! — Bj what dasaea was the gorenunent 
ehieflj anpported, and b; whom was it oppoied t 

297. For what ia the year 1718 remarkable ?— Give an aooonnt of Biahop 
HoHdl^s aennon.— Why wu the convocation of the Sngliah dtifj dia- 
solved t— What power had it formerly eierciaed ) 

298. For how many yean had Britun been at peace with fbreigD national 
—What gave riae ta the Sooth Sea Sobeme, and what waa tbe natore 
«fitt 

2SS. How £d tbe aAeme at first anceeed t— What atatenent of the diiec- 
toia made the people aniiooa to become ahareholden) — To what 
eoonnoiis price lUd the aharea ia oonseqaenee riae I 

GOO. What effect had the failure of the aoheme upon tbe country t— How 
and by whom was the nation Mvedt — What rereiatiana ware made 
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iMpeotiog tiie Nbtma f^To vhai offioM «m Wslpole kppoinUd, and 
how long did he remain in office I 
301. Wlwt wu thoi staU of the donnU; financiiDy uid oommeraftUr 
dnring tha reign oE QeoTga L 1 — Who vere the chief litency mso of 



302. Wben did Qwree L die, and by whom mi ^ moceeded ! — Vliat 
was the character i( the nev king t~How wwe the Taiiss defeated in 
thar attempt to supplant the Whigi t — On vhat gronnd wu a second 
attempt made t — What advantageooe change r^aiding importa did 
Walpolemake! 

303. Bj what means did Walpole retaJn oSce to long, and vhat was the 
cause of his resigning office 1 

804. What oeoanoned the war with Spain ! — When was it proclsimed t — 
Who was arerse to the war ! — Who had the command of the fleet sent 
to Bpain t — What important town did Vetnon take ! — What was the 
lesoltof the attack upon Carthsfiaial — Qive an aoeoontof Anson'a 
eqiedition. 

305. With what eountr? did Britain next enga^ in war, and what was 
Hm canse of it t — In what jaa did Wslpole reugn ! 

808. Who were at Uit head of the now ministij I— What expectations 
wne fanned on the change of ministers, and how were tbef realised T — 
Belate some of tlie fint acta of the new odministntifRi. 

307. What change took place in the fortunes of the Qneen of Hungary 
about the time she was joined b; the British I — What battle was fought 
in 1743 T— -What greati; contributed to the saoceH of the British f^ 
What is lemarkaUe about the bottle of Dettingen t 

308. What were tlie reasons for canTing on the war after the death of 
CharleaYlLt — Who oommanded llie French armr; who the British 
and Hanoverian t 

809. What battle was fought in 17*5 1— Give an aoeoimt ot it— What 
wss the result of the war t 

310. Who was Prince Ghariea Stuart f— What led him to make oa 
inTamon of Briton ) — CHts an aecoont of his embarkation and lauding. 

311. Where and when did Prince Charles raise his standard 1 — Wbst 
■tepa were taken bj the gorenunent t — How did Ohariea sacoeed t 

312. What were Charles's proceedings in Edinburgh f — Qire a detailed 
aooonnt of the battle of Frertcnpans, witli date.— What wis the imme- 
diate reaolt of the battle T 

SIS. QiTO an aeoonnt of Charles's Bdranee from Bdinbicr^ to Derby. 
S14. What did (he prinoe'i <Aeen now reaolTe npon, and what was the 



icaolt! 
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SIG. CHt« a dM^ed auaaaiA otiba csmptugn of 1746. 
313. Wbat acts mre paased b; parliaiueiit for tlie >objiigatii>n of the 
Highland olaa* t— What benefit did ScocUnd d«rire from thcae Boaot- 

817. When and by what intAj was the irar with Prance bronght to a 
clow 1— WtO the tenoB of the tnatj.— What was the efieot of the war 
on the two eountiiea l~Ueatian a lemarkahle fuit ngaiding the 
firitiih arm J and navj aiBM the lame of Marlbormgh. 

SIS. Who wu now at the head of the minietrj t~Wlien h&d the British 
flrat began to eatabUeh eolmuea i — What othet Eatopean nations bait 
been Bneceasfiil in plantdng colonieB ? — QiTe an aocoont of the rise of 
the British colonies in No^ America and the West Iodi«. 

819. Wlien was tbe Bast India Compaoj originated) — Deacribe the 
native iohalalaiLls of HiudDstao. — What adranoe had the Bast India 
Company made at the close of William IIL's reign? — Name the 
adTantagee and aettlemeDta thej acqniced daring tlu nait thirty jeaia. 

3S0. What Ecttlcmcnta had tlie French acquired in Hindnstan ! — What 
.town did the; take ^m the Britiah, and in what jeac t— When was it 
restored!— What apin led the settle™ into war I—UDdei whose leader- 
ship did the British act !~W1iat treat; was conelnded between the 



821. What was the oause of tlie diapnlea between t!ie English and 
Freoeh t — What maxim had the French regarding colonial setcle- 
menta t— What aggienOBs did thej make npon the British possas- 



rethe 

. _„ was Qnsbeo taken, and whi 

Give an account of Olive's ezphuta ix 
S2S. How was Britain agun bron^i into colHaion with France!— To 
' whom was the eommaad of Uie Brili^ arm; giTso, and what was 

iiiasaeoesst — In what <renr, and at what age, didtJeorge IL die I 
Est. What rsli^oBB sect sprang op daring the nign of Oeo^eU. I — 

(Kre an aeooont of their rise. 

825. Give an aoooont of the origin and propresi of nswipapers np to this 
reigs. — What was the first magarine, and by whom was it pablished t 

826. Who were the principal wrilers daring this reign I 



8S7. Whom did Qeor^ IIL man; I — -Wbo was made one of the secre- 
taiiea of Mate t — What led to the leaigiiation of ^tt t— Oire an 
acoannt of the war mlh Spain. — In what rear was peace eonelnded I 

838. Wliat tenitoi^did Britain acquire from Prance, and from gpain, bf 
tbe tiea^ I— Wbat insieaae wm made to tha natiowd debt b; this war I 
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830. llmlbni tbe Mt« ppiwd far tlic rapprearion of popery Sn Ireland 
after tb« death of William HL— What sSeeC had thew laws upon the 
Catholial—WluA acti ven paned agaiwt thi Catholioi in I7SS and 
17281 

931. What aecadoncd tboiiaa of the patriotitr part; In the Irish FarKa^ 
ment t — Who waa the aathar of the I>rapiJi'i Lttten, and what was 
their objeot I 

832. What nittA the fean of tlu En^luh Parliamemt ref^tding the 
loralty of Inland ?-~What effect had the Earl of Cheateifield's adiain- 
iatiatdoa upon the Irish t 

SSS. What politioal par^ hdd the chief power under the Bnmewiek 
funil; until the tee of Oeeige III. I — Name the principal leaden of 
that party.— •WhBt cinnuoataneeB bienght about a obange I 

SM. What led to the reaignation of the Earl of Bote, and vhen did he 

835. Who waa lobn Wilkea, and vhat vaa ha noted for t— Who sHDoeeded 
Bute in the premienbip, and vhatvaa hia fiiat aott — On what kind of 
wamnt waa Wilkea aireited T — On what groond vaa h(t itleaaed I — 
What was the popular feeling r^arding the treatment of Wilkea T — 
What adtantage £d the oonntr; derive from las trial ) 

33fl. For what is the Qreniille adHunigtiatioB chieflj remarkable 1— 
Smaibe the inhabitknti of the American eotoniea. — Bow did the 
coloDisU meet the attempt to impoae laiea apoa them ? 

837. In what poattea did the oondntt of the eotoDistA plane the home 
go'enuaent ) — What agreement waa at length come to I 

338. Under whoie aduniatralion was the repeal of the Stamp Act 
efieeted \ — Who took the direction of a&iis in the next mioiatr; t— 
How did the £ail of Cheatetfield chaiaoteiiee the eleTsden of Fitt to 
the pnmierehipT — What anepicioa waa attaohed to the miaiatries of 
the period) 

339. What act relating to America waa paned in 1767, and at whose 
enggeatioo ! — How did the Americana meet thia new attempt at taxa- 

310. Wlia hecwne premier in I7SS ? — Sire an aeoenat of the candidatnie 
of Hi 'brakes tor Hiddleeei. 

811. What eSeet had Uisae proceedings in the Honae of Conunone, and in 
tibe eonntrj I — What fwDans letters appeared at this iime, and what 
waa their natnre t 

812. What amendment to the king's speech waa morcd at the opecinE of 
{•arliament in 1770, and how waa it reoeiied t — Who made hia first 
pariiamentai; speech on thia oecauon! 

318. Who saeceeded the Dnke of Grafton m pnmiet I — How nun; 
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4DE8TIONB. S7 

eluDgo lad there been is the gvrenineBt ii tiie prtTioua t«D jmn ) — 

"WliAt dutiiigaulied the new minu^ fnm the former ones T 
Sit By what wu the poblie mind eUH sptoted I— What ilepB w«rs 

taken hj the appoeitioii sud b; the people % — Whkt wu tie policf ot 

the king) 
as. Give in Becmot ef the Lnd Hajar'ii eoadact befoie the king. 
346^ What effect had the policj of the king apon tiie agitatioDB ! 

347. 'Whkt modiGestion of tike act lelitiag to Ameiiceu taxation ma 
made under Lord North's ministi?, end how «aa it reeeired by the 
Amerieaiut — What farther coneenion iraa made, and with what 
remit) 

348. How did the Americana sher th«r deteiminatjou not to receive 
laied eommoditiea ! — What bill was pueed ia parliament ia come- 
qamee I — How waa it met b; the Anmiatna t — What did the govem- 
meut then reaalve upon 1 

as, WIk9 did the- AdbHcu mr begii f— What mta tlie population of 
the soloniee at the time t-^Where wu the Gist battle fonght !— What 
pnqKml va* nude bj tlie home goienunent, and how w» it met b; the 
coloniitg ! 

350. What important docnment wm inned by the Amerioan Congren in 
1776 !~-(hTe an aoceont of the progRS of the war doling the next two 

851. What great dingier befell tiie Briliih in 1777 1— What ngotjoii was 
made in the Eaoh of Commona in eonaeqiienee, and how was It 
receired 1 

S£2. What did tlie goienment find it MeeMr;teA> in 1773 T— On what 
oonditioDB Md the eoloniats agree to listen to the proposal I — What 
powen now joined America in the contest t — How did Knuia act t — 
What «aa the podlioB ef Britun in 1770 1 

3S3. How was the war now looked npon V the hod; of tlie people ? — 
What motion waa carried in the Eoose of Cemmona in 17S0 1 

554. What act relating to the Boman Catholict in Sngland hid been 
passed in 177S t— What eSeot had the fear <d the eitenmon of the act 
to Scotland span the people ot that conntt;! — What amociatioa wag 
formed in Bnglajid )— Who was the leader of this body ! — Oire an 
aooount of the Qordon note. — Oo what charge was Lord George Gordon 
brought to trial, and what was the resnlt of the trial 1 

555. With what anMeae did the British army meet ander General Clinton 
in 1780 1 — Give an accomit of the proceedinge of Lord Comwallis. — 
Who waa now at the head of the Americaii anny ! — What erent virta- 
ally brODght the war to a dose, and when t 

360. What d«ee tiie result of the AiaeHi:an war prere t^What were the 
pKHWedings of Uie home patliunent at the commencement of the next 
eesaon I — How long had the Norlli ministry been in power T — Charac- 
leriae its administration. 
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28 QDEST10N3. 

357. Who w«rc tbo leaden in ilie new mimBtrr, and vfast was tlietr 
polioy t— Wijit -riotocT wm punod bj the Britidli in 1782)— Where, 
and wbeu, ww > tPUtf of peace with the American Etatea signed ! — 
How ina the Gnt Americui ambessadoi receiTed by the Mag ) 

S5S. DttKnbetbe state of the oonnti? at the eoncluaion of the American war. 

359. Tho nnceeded the Karquis id Retikiofhiaa ai pismierf— Who 
became ChaueeUor of Uie Eioheqner, and hew had he ^Kenausl; distin- 
goiahed Mmself t 

360. Of what parties iraa this new minigti? coinpoeei!, and bj That 
name is it known )— What bill, brought forward bj Mr Poi, was paand 
by the Oonunona ?^How did the Hng act with regard to it ? — Who 
was made prime-minister 1 

Sfll. What was now the poaitioa of the Mng and his ministets with 
regard to tbe Honn of Commoni ? — Wben did.the king dissolTS parlia- 
ment t— What was the molt of the new election t 

362. Describe tbe state ot Ireland daring ike latter jeara of the rriga of 
OeoigelL 

363. What addreat was presented to the Lord-lientenant bj tbe associirted 
body of Catholics, aitd how was it reoeiTed !— Who were tlte White- 
bojB, and whj so called 7 — What change in tie dniatiOD of tbe Irish 
ParliameDt was made in 1738 1 — What priTileges did the Gatholica now 
h^n to acquire ! 

361. What efiect had the American war npiHi the Iiiab. and how did they 
aot t — What reBolnliana were passed l^ the Toloateera ) — What was 
done witii regard to Poyning's law, azkd what other acta were pasBsd t 

365. What WW tin gnat object sf Hr Hit's ministoy l—Wliat weie tbe 
leading fcatntss <n tbe Inlt which be proposed to lay before tbe Com- 
mons in 17S5, and bow were they receiied t— Wbat progrera towarda 
parliamentary reform was made in Bnglaod trad Seotlaad dorinR 1784- 
^786! 

Zea. What scheme did Hr PiU ori^ate in 1786 l--aiTe an acconnt of 
it— What amendment waa added to it by Hr Fox ? 

'867. Give on acconnt of the trial of Warren Hastiagi. 

i6S. Give an acoonnt of the condoct of the Prince of Wales. 

S69. Wbat made the appointment of a regent necessary T — On what 
gnninds did Hr Fox contend for the appointment of tbe Prince of 
Wales J— What objections were raised by Mr Pitt t— Wbat rendered the 
appointment nnnecessary t — What is strikingly dtewn by the debatai 
on tbe regency qacstion t 

370. Wbat was the state of tbe eommerco and mannfactnrea of tbe ooantry 
at the beginning of tbe reign of Qeorge III. ) — Wbat prpgresa had Scot' 
land made dnce tbe rebellion of 174S ! 

371. Ifame the principal inrentions by which the maanfactars of cotton 
goods was much improved, and by whom. 
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ZJi. Wltat otbsi mania mark the eailj put of the reign of George III. 1 
"-Wba vete the prini^p^ painten during thift teigu f — MaatioD the 
lumea of the penod fiunoiu in (cienes and in litraatoni 



373. When did the Fieneh Berolntion oommenoe, and how were tba 
Sritiah people aSeoted b; it t 

STl. What Btepi vera taken at this time for the {arbhenuce of retonn t 
—Wliat was tha nature of Hr Bncke'a iKunphlett 

S7fi. What Blepi vere taken by Anatria and FmBda, and bow were thej 
receired bj Fiance I^Oive an account of the Doka of Brunswick'a 
campaign.— What became of the French king ! 

8TS. By what meamrea of the Frecch ConTanUon waa the alarm of 
Enrope increiwd T — Kelste the circametancea and motiTea which led 

' the British goreninieiit to nuke war with Francs. 

8T7. What waa the feeling of tlie English people with regard to the 
Ftench war T— What waa the fate of the advocates of reform in England 
and Scotland ) 

S79. What were the first stepa taken hf the BritiBh in the war with 
Prance J — Who waa the head of tho French republican party?— How 
did Prnsaia afterwards act T — What Tictory was gained by the Britiah, 
and when t — What were the reanlta to the British of this campugn ) — 
Give an Beooant of the discontent in Engluid in 1796, and the conse- 
quent proceedings of the goierament — Why were the nagotiationa 
with France broken offT—What was the Cisalpine Bepnblic ?— What 
cQnntrj first made peace with Prance, and why 1 — Who waa the leader 
(if the Pranch in ^e Italian campaign % — Slto an aceoont of the 
French attempt on Ireland, with data. — What power next declared 
war against Britain, and in what year 1 

S79. What waa the effect of a threatened inTanon by Fnmee on the 
BriU^ people and niniatera ! — How waa the cnrieney aflteted, and 
why I 

880. What new cwue for aUim aroae at home in 17B7 T— Qiie ka accouiit 
of the mutiny at the Hore. 

881. ffive an account of the British naTsJ virtorie« of 1797. 

3S2. Gire an acconnt of the proceeding! of the French in 1799. — What 

atatea formed the new confederacy, and nhat was thmr object ? 
SS3. Gin an acconnt of the campaigns of 1799. 

584. To what were the rereraea experienced by Prance in 1789 attribotad ! 
—What Btepa were taken by Bomtparta ) 

385. Balale the principal erenta in connection with the French war in 
ISOO. — QiTe an aocoant of the mnrementa of Ifapoleon and Horean, 
and thrir temlH. 

585. What «M the portion of Britain in the h^anlnj of 1801 1— In 
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39 QUBBTIOKS 

what ezpeditioB wu Nelson engaged I — Wbai wre th? txim of tlt« 

iHukiiig up of tlie nottheni confedecacj i^-What led to the oondndiiif 

of ■ peace with France I — Wfa; wsa » new miniatiy appointed ( 
887. Wist acqniaition of territoij had Britain made in this war t— What 

were her loesea and guns at sea, and the eipenee of the conteat I 
886. What -went the procwdingi in Ireland in 17S8 and ITSi 1— -Sive an 

tMonnt <d Mi Fitt'i attempta to oonoiliate the Iriah. 
S89. What waa the- eBeot od the Iriah of the lerolntionaT; proeeedinm in 

Fiance t — Who were the United Iiiahmeo, and what wu theit' objeot ! 

— What action waa taken by the Catholics at this lime l^-What msaaorei 

were passed b; (he gerenunent with regard to Ireland ? 
8M. Gire an aesonnt at the lelationa between the Unii«d Iriahmen and 

the Freaoh gorenunen^ and the conaeqneat meuures taken b; ti>( 

BritiBh ministry.: — Itliat advantagea were obtained b; the CatboliM t 
SBl. Qive an aooonat ef the aeciet soeietiea and director? in Ireland, and 

their ohjecta — liTiiat atepa wen taken by the government in 17St and 

1797 I— How did the onions beha*e 1 
362. What ddmonBtiatioii was made bj Prance in fafonf ef Ireland in 

1T9S, and how did it snceeed ! — Give an aceonnt of the farther pro- 

ceediaga of the Iriah direetmy. 
S98. Qive an acoonnt of the mppresaion of the lebellion of 17t% 



SS5. B«1ate the rtepe taken to bring abont the nnioD betweeo Qreat 
Brilsin and Ireland, and the teima it the act. 

899. What effect had the nnion npoD the Irish people T — Gire an •«eoB]it 
of Emmetfa (onspiracy. 

897. What led to Uie renewal of war with France, and wlion ?~-What 
steps were taken on each side t — To what condition waa Hapatoea 
elerated in 1804 t — What change took place -in the Bntiih ministiy in 
the same year t 

808. Of Dhat powen waa the new coalition formed, and what was ita 
objeot t— What power sided witii France !—I)c«iiTibe the l»tt)e of 
Trafalgar, and ita reaolt.— Peacribe in detail Napoleon's t«coM>ea in 
Oennany. 

SS9. In what year did Htt die T — Describe his cliBiBOtei voA poGcy. 

iOO. Who were the leaden of tiie ministry that snoraeded Mi Pitt's i-~ 
What was the policy of the new ministry with retard W Vnaix and 
the Oathdies t— What was the feeling of tte king tewarda tha 
Catholics t— When did Mr Fci die t— QiTe an aeooont «t Us duHBclei 
and life; 

401. What poweis formed the new coalition t— Relate the proceedingi of 
Kapoleon'a ' Qrand Army.'— What were the Berlin decrees t 

402. Describe Kqiolean's aipedition against Eiwda. — Give the date of 
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403. What ctoKd the dovnfUl of the Qnnville adiniiiiitiation f — Bj 
whom wu it roeeeeded I — How wm the new >miiistr7 r^uded hj the 
people f— Vhat wm the fint itep of the new miuiatr;, and how was 
it iM^Ted t 

104. Wb».t wu now the polio; of ITapoleon, uid the diancter of the 
oppoaitieK which ha eBnnnttxed ) 

40fi. What Gkiued the rerolbof the gpanid people againat the Trenekf — 
What itma were taken br Britain in eoueqnence !— Oire an aeconnt 
of WelUawj'i campaign. — Gire an aceouiit of the aupugn of Bit John 

400. Belate Qte dtonmitsnoa connected with the maniige of the PHnea 

otWaleiL 
407. CKfe an acenant of the Anetrian earapugn of 1609 and ita nsulte. — 

Vhera did Hapoletfu mairr, and wh; was Yds Gnt wife iiiaroed 1 
40S. QiTe an aceoout of the Valeheren expedition. 

409. Qire an aoeonnt of the Peninanlai campaign of 1S09. 

410. Deaoribe the Faninmlar -«™r«'E" of ISIO. 

411. SeMrlbetheFatiiunlarcampaigaaf 1811. 
41S. Oin as aooonnt of the 3nidett agitation. 

4I!L Belate the eircnmitaneet conneeled with the appointmeDt of a 
lagant— What w» the ngent^s polie; ). 

414. That waa the oondilion of Britain and the poaition of Bonaparte in 

mil 

415. How waa the power of Kapoleon naed, and what were the efiecta 

liitt 

419. DeKribe Hapoleoo'i Boaaian eampa^ 

417. DeKribe the eampaigiu of 1S13. 

418. Vnat oaued a change ia the Britiah uiniBttj bi I8I2 1— Who 
famed the next miDiiti; t 

419. That WM the oendition of the Britdah pet^e in 1812 1 

420. G^Te an aeconnt ot the American wai, ita origin and reaulte. 

421. That anangemeiit was made with Napoleon in 1S14, and how wu 
it brought aboBt I 

422. Then wu peaoe produmed, aid what waa the aettlement made T 
— How WM Wellington tteated t — How did Qreat Britain otherwise 
act in connection with the peaoe t 

428. OiT* an aeoonnt of K*{Kilean'i reinitatement on the French throne. 
424. That Mepa were taken to oppose Napoleon, and bj whom ) — That 
MM Si^Uim't polioT, and how did it niooeed t 
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32 dOESTiosa 

125. Gire an accoiut of the battle ot WaMrioo, and the saliseqiieiit fats 

of Napoleon. 
125. Who was Dov placed on the throoe of France) — What vsre ths 

expensea of Britain during the laat Toai ) 

127. What waa the so-called Holy AUioDoe, and what led to it f— How 
was it reoeived by the British gorenuaent t 

128. What effect had the reaction in Britain ?— How was the security ot 
the oriatocracy indicated ? — What reatriction va« pat upon the impiutg- 
tion of grain ! . 

129. To whom was the Frinceaa Charlotte married, and when! — Qire 
the date of her death. 

430. What town was beaitsed by the British in 1816, and with what 

431. What were the canaea of the diatreasof 181S and following years ! 

132. What resulted from the depreeaed state of the country t — What 
eipedients did the go»eroment resort to I 

133. When did yie diatrssa of the country reach ita lughest point ! — How 
did the people of Birminghani act t — Give an account of the proceedings 
at Handie^er. 

131. What acts were passed by pariiament on ita Tsaaaembling I 

435. At what age, and in what year did Oeorgs IIL diet — By whom was 

he succeeded ^How long had the late king been insane! 
133. What prerented Britain from Buffering as nmch during the war as 

the other oonntriea engaged in it T 
437. For what imprOTement in 

remarkable !— When, and by w 

on the Clyde ! 
138. By whom were Sunday schools establisbed' (-.-Whiat system of ednea- 

tion was originated by Dr Bell of Madras t— What societies had their 

rise in this reign t 

130. What Bodal improtemenia were made during the latter years of the 
reign of George IIL ! 

140. Give on aoxiiml of the eminent literary men of the period. 



112. What indnced the qneen to return from Italy ! — How was she 
received by the people f — Why was her trial abandoned t — How was 
she treated at the king's ooronation, and what waa the result of the 
treatment she had nnde^one 1 

113. When did the king vivt Iralutd, ood how waa be leoeindt— -Wban 
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did he visit ScatJud, and how was he rec^Ted I — What happened in 
England doriog the ktn^s absenoei — Who now became UiniBtei at 
Poi-eign Afiaira, ood what was lie choraoter i ' 

Hi. What important meoearaa aSedJng commenie were urinated bj 
Hr Hoskisaon? — -How were Uie comniereial relatiooa with other 
conatriflB eitended ! 

44I>. What indncementB were there for forming joint-stock companiei at 
this timet — What rendered their objeota daogeioiu! — What woe the 
efket of the depcesBed state of trade in 1S21, 1822, and what oaoeed a 
reaction I — Oive an scconnt of the eommeroiil crisis that enaned. — How 
was this state of matteis amelioialed ! 

HO. What Changs took place in the miniiitrr in 1S27 ! — B; whom was 
Canniag mceeeded 1 — On Ocderidi'a lesgnation, who beoune Premier, 
and who Home Secretoij ? 

U7. Wlut acta were repealed bj tJie new ministr? t— What had been the 
natme of theie acts ) — What caused the agitation in Ireland at this 
timet— Who was the leader of the morenieatt — When was the Cathol*>i 
Emancipation Act pasaed! — What name did the Torj party sesame 
about this timet— When did the king die? 

t4S. GWe an account of the war that occurred in India during this r^gn. 

j49. In vhat European war were the British engaged daring Mr 
Canning's Bdminiatration, and what was ite result? 



i50. By whom was Qeoige IV. succeeded I— What occurred in France 
at this time, and what effect had it apon Biit&ini — Who was tiie 
leader of the new Whig ministry f — What change was this ministry 
eipected to make in parfiamentarr repreeentation T — What change was 
it thought adTisaWe to make t^What party opposed the Eefonn Bill J 
— What eourse did the ministry adopt to secure the passing of the 
laeaairel — When wuit passedl 

«1. What municipal reform took plaeo in Scotland in 183SJ~Howdid 
that of England differ from it t — When did a similar reform take place 
inlnQaad! 



i5i. Wliat important act affecting the eolonies was passed in this Mign t 

— Qive the dote. — When did slaTscy onldrely oeaae 1 
4^ What conuoereiBl chaj^ea took place in thii mgn t — What other 

measores, adnntigeDus to the people, ware poned T 
459. What led to the resignatiDn of Earl Qrey's ministry 1 — Bywhcmwaa 

be siueeeded t — Name Um ebiet acta passed by this ministiy. 
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4ST. QiT« ■ODM MMunt of (bs eiteDBioD of the nflwaj tyiUm daiiH); tba 

reign of WillUm IV. — fielata what yon know of t£e nilvaj kaffic of 

the United Eingdom in U6L 
4SS. What bill was bronght More the Commons in 1837 T— At irh&t 

agt, nod in whit jeu of his reign did William IT. die t— What «as 

hiis chuacMr I 



459. Gire the dates of tbe aoceuion, coroDation, and msrriage of Qneen 
Victoria.— To whom wu she married t — What Tisita were made 1^ the 
Qaeen in 1S43 ! — What royal visite wore made at home and abroad ia 
1845! 

460. In what waj^wae the year 183B diatnrbed 1— What did the Chartists 
propose to contend for ! 

461. How were the Whig ministry and measurea regarded at this time ?-^ 
When did tbe diBBolntien of parliament take place )— Wba vas the new 
Premier T 

462. Wliat popular agitation was raised in Ireland in 1 S43 1— Wh&t steps 
were taken by tbe government in Mnneetion wiUi it t 

463. Qire an aeommt of the distoibance in Boulh Wales. 

464 Give an account of th« origin of the Free Chinch of Scotland. 

465. Wlio wei« the Tractariaas, and vhy wete they bo called ?— By wtiat 
other name are they known, and why I — What object bare tbey in view ) 
— Wbat effect has the rise of the party had on tbe Saglish Cbnicb i— 
To what have'all theee religione jealousies been an obstacle 1 

466. What alteiation was made at this time 4jn tlie monetary system of 
the oounttj, and what was its effect t 

467. What was the most important measnre of tiie Feel administnttian 1 
— GKve an account of the Corn-laws and their alwlition. — How were 
these measures reoeiTed 1^ the people ! — How did they afleot Sir Bobert 
Peel % — By whom was he succeeded ) 

4SS. What was the general tendency of tbe measures passed tor Bame 
years after this ! 

469. For what was tlie year 181S remarkable ) — What were tlia tetnlls of 
this specnlation t 

470. By what was the peace of Europe distecljed in 134S t 

471. Give >an account of the {amine in Ireland. 

472. What baa been tbe oondition of Great Britain generally rinee 1848 ? 

473. What efforts Vfre niade during this peiiodfor tbe difiasion of know- 
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(TS. ^m tta acDtniDt of tha Chinese iror of lSlO-12, uid id ronilM. 

476. Who wu Mahomet Ali, uid wha( »ers his procaedinga ! 

477. QiT« an acconnt of tbs A^haaialan uid SiUi vara. 

478. Deiaibe the Franch rerolDtion of I34S. — Who became the nev ruler 
at Fiance ! — When vaa lite empire lestored in France ! 

479. aiTCanaoconntof tiieOraitBihibitianoflSSl. 

480. Wl»t becaniB of the Eihibition bollding I 

4S1. What vaa the origin of the wu with Euaia, and trhen was it 

declared 1 
432. VHutt other feelings vers mixed np with the desire Ic aaaist Torke; ? 
4S3. How long did the war laat ! — By what other poww vers Fianoe and 

England joined ! — What part did the other powers take in tie oant«at t 

— What were die chief scenes of operation }— Describe (he Baltio cam- 

paigna of 13S4-6S. 
4S1. What were the saeceases of the Tarha dnting 18S3-G4t— ^ve an 

accDont of the operations in the Crimea during ie54-5£. — When did 

the Ciu Hicholas die, and bf whom wss he aaCDseded t 
4S5. How did both eidea act during the winter t — -What power now inter- 

tered in the war, and what was the regalt ! 
436. What were the terms of the treat; signed at Paris t— How was the 

annonnoement of peace reoeiTed in Britain, and wh; T 

487. What occasioned the war with China I— Give an account of the 
opeTBlions.' — When and where was peace i^^ed, and what were the 
terms of the treat; t — Qive an aoconnt «f the next war with China, its 
Occaaion, and reaolt. 

488. What did the war with China lead io at home t— What was the 
result of the new eleetion I— What waa one of the moat importont 
^omestio measures occupjing parliament ai this tima !-~Gi*a an account 
«f the monetarj panic of tlus jear.^What wera tha other principal 
Gventa of the ^ear t 

<80. To whom was the PcinceBa Kojaj married 1—Gite an account of 
the drcnmsUDCcs eonnecUd with the Conapirac; Bill — Who anc- 
oeeded Lord Falmeraton t — What mesaures were carried by the new 
adminiatrsUoD ?— What was tha object (^ the bill I — What were the 
Other principal «vents of the year 1 

4!K). Deaoribe the Italian campaign of ISSS. — Qire an aceonnt of Qari- 
haldi's proceedinga in 1860-61. — Sire an account of the reform question 
in parliament in 1859-60.— What waa tha fate of the Paper Bill I— 
Qira an accoont of the origin and progreaa of the Volunteer moTemsnt. 

491. Oive an account of the origin and earl; progieu of (he American 

492, What poaition did Britain maintain towarda the two parties and 
how did it affect the Northern States ! — Qive an account of tha 
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Trent &flair.— 'Wlen did th« wsr tcnunits, and how wm it brooght 
to a elou t— Wbat vaa tiie (■!« of Pmident Idnoaln I — Wlut benefioittl 
e^ct h&d th« war I 

*93. When did Princo Albert dio I— How was Britwn affected bj the 
Amerioan warT — What was tho principal home e»ent of 1862 1 

iBi. Who was Mng of Qrteee pravioos to ISflS !— What wai tlie oaoM of 
the Oreek teiolatioD I— Who wu elected king of Greeoe, and when t— 
What loritor; wu ceded to Qreece b; Britain on this oocanon! — How 
long had the ialanda been under the protection of Britain 1^ — What was 
the great d<nncrtio erect of 1863 1— To irtiom wa> the Prince of Walei 
manied! 

KB. Qire an account of the Sleerig-Holatein war and its cauee. — Haw 
did it end, and what did it afterwards oocaaion I — Deacribe the Fmno* 
Aiutiian war.^ — Of what atatea doea the North Oerman Canfederadon 
oonriM !~How waa Ital; a&oted bj the war ! 

49a. When did Lord Palmeraton die T— What nnuanal oecorrence took 
place thia jear in connection with parliament {—When did He new 
parliament meet, and who were at the head of the fiDrernmentt — Wbat 
bill wai bron^t forward hj iJie Libend jninirtr?, and what waa IH 
fate I — Who were the leaden of the CoDaerratiTe goremmeat t 

197. What great enterpriM waa aoeompltahed in 18SS t — B; what means 
wa« the laying (rf the telegraph accompliebed I — Describe the proceed- 
ing! of (be FoDiana in lSSS-d7. 

498. OiTB an account of tlie Befom Bill of 1867. 

4M. Oire an aoooont of tiie Abjeainian war and its origin. — What beteU 
the Dnke of Edinburgh in Australia I 

COO. What minister resigned in the beginning of ISSS t — Jtj whom was 
be niooeeded ! — What were the principal meaauree puied during this 
MBBOD I — What was the great qaeation of the aeaiion, and by what was 
it predpitated ! — What motion did Ur Qladetone propose in the debate 
on the Irish Beform Bill ! — In what waj did this qnes^on afieot 
gomnmeut 1 — What reaolation was at last come to on the sobject i — 
What was done in canseqaence of this tesolntion I— Whioh policy was 
the majority of constitnendes in faroor of !^ — How did Hr Dieiaeli act 
in consequence } — Who then became Prime Minister ) — Wbat were the 
prinoipal acts passed by the new govenunent I — What led to the forma- 
tion (^ a new administration t — When did Lord Derby die f ~ 

COO*. What were the lesnltB of the Pranoo-Pninan war t— What was the 
fate of Napoleon lU. !— What were the Alabama daims, and how were 
they settled T — Qive an acooont of the Asbantee wai. — Mention the 
more teoent domestic erents. 
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Present State of the Britisli Empire. 



GOl. Of what territoiia does the Brttieh empire consist t 

C02. What ia the area of the British lalanda !— What vaa the poputatioD 
ia 1S61, in loand Doinben t — Giie in roond numben the reapectire 
areaa end papalations of the principal divisiona of the United 
Kingdom. 

C03. If ame the respediiTe capitals of the three oonntrie^ and pye a abort 
acconnt of each. 

£01. 0iis a alcetch of the pb7>ical features of England. — What is remark- 
ahle reapec^ng the lawns of EogUnd t 

50S. What are the phjsical features of Seotl&nd t 

COS. What are the ph^acal features of Ireland 1 — What adrantagea does 
Ireland poasam fiom its sitnation I — -What qoolitias appear t« be want- 
ing to the Iriih people 1 

607, COS. Deaoribs the ehuaoter, nuu»le^^ and baUla of the Bngliah 

609. On irtiat batona of chaneter does the importance attained h; 
Britain appear chieflr to depend ) 

610. What is the condition of Bgricnltare in Britun t 

fill. Qife a nhort aoeount of the miiienU wealth of Great Britain. 

612. To what is Britun's anperiaiitj in maanfiutorea and commerce 

613. Give an aoeount of the progreaa of the following manafBctares, 
naming their chief waCs : (613) Cotton, (£14) Woollen, (516) Linen, 
(616) BUk, (617) HHrdware. 

GIS. Mention the more important miacellaaeani masn&ctnrea. 

619. Name the principal porta of Britun. 

620. Of what do the impinia and exports reapectlTetj ooD^tt, and what ia 
theii Talne t 

621. Qive an acconnt of the cnrrencj of the United Kingdom, 

622. State what ;oo know of Skrinjn-banks. 
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52S. Gire >|i]iort aketoh ot llie govenunent of GiMt Britain. — How U 

parluunent oomtitnted I 
C21. WLat piiu^la ue oomlniied in the Biiti^ ConBtitation ! 
525. Qita m Mcount of the inflnenoe poBsessed at different ptnoda bj bbe 

different powen fanning the legialstnre. 
628. What a the nnmber of membere in the Honae of Lords t 
G2r. Of bow mAnj members does the House ot CammoDa eoaaist I 
E2S. What ue the proridoiu of the Beform Aot of lSfl7 1 
520. How an Peen ntntned or elected to the HooBe of Lords ) 
530. Wbstarethofimotionsoftbeklng} 

6S1. Of whom does die Cabinet oonsist I — What is the VArj-toaaiH I 
G32. Qiva an acooant of the piogieas of a bill in parliament 
£33. Kame the cliief Boiii«es of pnblio revenue, and give an accoant of 

534. Wbat is the amount of the rerenue and of tbe eipenditnre of the 
United Kingdom t 

535. What is the amonnt of the national debt, and of the interest pay- 
able on it I 

53S. How are the eoloniee gavemed T 
CS7-53e. Qive an aoocnint of tbe British ami; and nsT;. 
54IX Deeoribe the two kinds of English law. 

G41. What are the prinmpal tribonals of England and Ireland, and wtwt 
kinds of cases are tried t^ them respectJTely 1 

542. What portions of the British Islands posstm peonliar priTilegea ) 

543. What is the natoie of Scottish lav, and how is it administered T 

544. Explain what ia meant by Trial by Inij, and how it u carried ont 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. 

545. What i> tbe natnra and procedure of the House of Lords as a ooart I 
C4S. What light ia looked npoa as tbe bolwark of British freedom t : 
647. What is tbe form of reli^on in tbe three kingdoms respec^To^ 1 
61S. dire an aecouDt of the Charch in England, Ireland, and Sootland 

reipeotiTely. 
G49. What an the prindpal edacational inititalions in England f— 

(SfiO) In Ireland?— (SGI) In Sootland! 
GG2. What ia the nature of primary instruction in eaeb of tbe three ktng- 

domi, and bow is it gapported ! — What is Iba principle of education 

in the ooloniea I 
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